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AN EXCELLENT conceited Tragedie ow Romeo and luliet. 
As it hath been often (with great appluise) plaid publiquely, by the 
right Honoorable the L. of Humdon his Seniants. LONDON, 
Printed by lohn Danter/' 1597. 4ta 39 leaves. 

" The most Excellent and lamentable Tragedie, of Romeo and 
luUsL Newljf wrrwsUdt cnugmMted^ and atMtuUd: As it hath bene 
sundry times publiquely acted, by the right Honourable the Lord 
Chamberkine his Seruants. LONDON Printed by Thomas Creede, 
for Cuthbert Burby, and are to be sold at his shop neare the Ex- 
change.'* 1599. 4to. 46 leaves. 

The same. ** As it hath beene sundrie times publiquely Acted, by 
the Kings Maiesties Seruants at the Globe. Newly corrected, aug- 
mented, and amended : London Printed for lohn Smeth¥rick, and are 
to be sold at his Shop in Saint Dunstanes Church-yard, in Fleetestreete 
▼nder the Dyall.** 1609. 4ta 46 leaves. 

[A fourth quarto bears no date, and it is a question whether it pre- 
ceded or followed the quarto of 1609. A few early copies have on the 
title-page: "Written by W. Shaks-§pear$*' ; but this was removed 
from the later copies of the edition as they were going through the 
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A fifth quarto, reprinted from the fourth, ** by 12. Towng for John 
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Bonuo and JulUt occupies twenty-five pages in the folio of 1623, 
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ROMEO AND JULIET 

INTRODUCTION 

FROM what hidden recesses of the past the story of 
Romeo and Juliet is derived, and tlurough how many 
strata it had filtered before it burst forth from Shakespeare's 
mind a spring of living beauty, it is hardly worth the trouble 
very curiously to inquire. The incidents of the tale are based 
upon political and social conditions which existed in Italy in 
the first half of the fourteenth century ; and to that period 
they are referred by Luigi da Porto, one of its earliest relators, 
who in the title-page of his book assigns the death of the 
lovers to the time of Bartholomeo della Scala, and by the 
traditions of Verona, which limit that event more exactly to 
the year 1303, a time when the family called Delia Scala did 
rule that city.^ Some of the leading incidents of the story — 

^ Da Porto was a gentleman of Vicenza, who was bom in 1485 and 
died in 1539. The title of the first edition of his book, which is date- 
less, is, ** Istoria nouellamente ritrouata. di due nobili amanti : con la 
k>ro pietosa morte interuenuta gill nella dttJi di Verona, nel tempo del 
signor Bartholomeo deUa Scala. Venezia, per Benedetto di BendonL** 
— A second edition was published in 15S5. In the brief introduction 
of his novel Da Porto professes to have learned the history of Romeo 
and Juliet from a Veronese archer named Peregrino, who, in his turn, 
had heard his father tell it But, according to the novelist, his in- 
fbrmant doubted the truth of the story, because he had read in some 
chronicle that the Capelletti and Montecchi were of the same Action. 
Whether Peregrino is a fictitious character or not, the doubt is quite 
surely Da Porto*s : for in his day archers did not read chronicles. 
That the Capelletti and Montecchi (or Monticoli) were at deadly 
variance seems, however, to be true. See Alessandro Torri^s most 
thoroughly edited edition of Da Porto^s novel, 8vo, Pisa, 1831, pp. 
xiv-xvUi, 56-63, and, also, 8u la pUtosa morte di Cfiulia CappeUeUi e 
Bom§o MonUcahi LeUere Oriiiehs ds Fiiippo Scolari^ 8vo, Ldvomo, 
1831, pp. 7, 8, andpoMwn, [but cf. Ward, II, 116.] 
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the secret marriage^ the banishment of the husband, the pro- 
posal of second nuptials, and the bride's recourse to a sleeping 
potion — were originally embodied, as far as we know, in the 
twenty-third novel of Massuccio's collection, published at 
Naples in 1476. But Da Porto's narrative — in which the 
Capelletti and Montecchi first appear; in which Verona is 
first made the scene, and its civil broils the disastrous ele- 
ment, of the tragedy ; in which the lovers are first called 
Borneo and GtuHetia, and have their first meeting at a feast 
given by GiulieUas father, their second in his garden, and 
their last in the tomb of her ancestors; and in which 
MerciUio, Tibaldo, and the Nurse first take part in the action 
— is justly regarded as the original relation of what the whole 
world knows as the story of Romeo and Juliet. That narra- 
tive corresponds with Shakespeare's play, except as to the 
catastrophe, in which Da Porto represents Juliet as waking 
fipom her trance before the death of Romeo. 

But Shakespeare did not go to Da Porto for his story. 
After his usual manner, he took what lay nearer at hand. 
The loves of Romeo and Juliet, with their tragic end, as Da 
Porto had related them, were retold by Matteo Bandello in 
the ninth novel of the second part of his collection, published 
in 1554; and Bandello's version was translated into French 
(with a variation in the catastrophe before alluded to, and of 
which more hereafter) by Pierre Boisteau, whose translation 
forms a part of a book known as Belleforest's Histoires Tra- 
giques [Lyons, 1564]. Boisteau's French version was trans- 
lated into English, and published by William Painter as 
part of the second volume of his Palace of Pleasure, which 
appeared in ] 567. Five years previous to this date, however, 
the story of Romeo and Juliet had been given to the English 
public in the form of a poem by Arthur Brooke.^ Brooke 
implies rather than asserts, in the title and in certain passages 

1 ** The Tragicall Historye of Romeiis and luliet, written first in 
Italian by Bandell, and nowe in Englishe by Ar. Br. In sedibus 
Richardi TotteUi. Cum Privilegio.** 4to. 1562. — Reprinted in Col- 
lier*s Shaksspeare^i lAbra/ry, 
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of his poem, that he made his translation finom the Italian of 
Bandello. But the correspondence between the catastrophe 
of the story as he tells it and that of Boisteau's version, taken 
in connection with certain minute verbal Tesemblances which 
have been discovered between the two works, supports Ma- 
lone's opinion that Brooke, like Painter, translated from the 
French translation rather than the Italian originaL 

Upon these two English versions of this touching story, but 
chiefly upon Brooke's poem, the following tragedy is based, as 
all students of Shakespearian literature well know. It is 
possible that an English play founded upon the incidents of 
the Italian tale had been produced before the birth of 
Shakespeare.^ For Brooke says, in the Address to the Reader 
which precedes his poem, '^ Though I saw the same argument 
lately set foorth on stage with more commendation than I can 
looke for : (being there much better set forth then I have or 
can dooe) yet the same matter, penned as it is, may serve 
to lyke good effect, if the readers do brynge with them lyke 
good myndes to consider it, which hath the more incouraged 
me to publishe it, such as it is." This seems to be a very 
unmistakable assertion that Brooke had seen a dramatic 
version of the story of Romeo and Juliet played. And this 
supposition is in accordance with the fact, to which there is 
abundant contemporary testimony, that the story- of Romeo 
and Juliet was well known in England by the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and was even then a subject for illustra- 
tion upon painted cloths. Be this as it may, there are suffi- 
cient grounds for the opinion, universally received among 
Shakespearian scholars, that Romeo and Juliet was not formed 
directly upon a play precedent to Brooke's poem and Pain- 
ter's tale, and that in the dramatisation of the story the poem 
was preferred as a guide to the prose version in the Palace 
of Pleasure,^ The tragedy follows the poem with a faithful* 
ness which might be called slavish, were it not that any 

1 See Walker's Historical Memoir on ItaUan Tragedy, 1799. 
* The lost play, it is held* did help Shakespeare and was used later 
by the Dutch dramatist, Jacob Stniys. (b) 
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▼axiatiQii from the course of the old stoiy was entirely unnec- 
essary for the sake of dramatic interest, and were there not 
shown in the progress of the action, in the modification of one 
character, and in the disposal of another, all peculiar to the 
play, self-reliant dramatic intuition of the highest order. 
For the rest, there is not a personage or a situation, hardly a 
speech, essential to Brooke's poem, which has not its counter- 
part — its exalted and glorified counterpart — in the tragedy. 
The only variations from the story in the play are three : 
the compression of the action, which in the story occupies 
four or five months, to within as many days, the conversion 
of Mercutio from a mere ^' courtier," " bolde emong the bash- 
full maydes," ^' courteous of his speech and pleasant of devise," 
into that splendid union of the knight and the fine gentle- 
man, in portraying which Shakespeare, with prophetic eye 
piercing a century, shows us the fire of faded chivalry expir- 
ing in a flash of wit ; — and the bringing in of Paris (forgotten 
in the story after his bridal disappointment) to die at Juliet's 
bier by the hand of Romeo, thus gathering together all the 
threads of this love entanglement to be cut at once by Fate. 
The condition in which the text of Romeo and Juliet has 
come down to us brings up some very interesting questions. 
The first version was published in 1597; the second appeared 
in 1599, with the announcement that it was " newly corrected, 
augmented, and amended " [though it evidently was not 
printed from the author's manuscript but from a careless and 
unfaithful transcript]. The latter text was printed in at 
least three distinct editions before the appearance of the 
foHo of 1623; and it is especially worthy of remark that 
neither on the title-page of any one of these, nor on that 
of their predecessor, did Shakespeare's name appear, al- 
though in 1599 he was in high repute as a dramatic writer, 
and in 1598, if not before, this play was known to be 
his, as we learn from the often cited passage in Meres' 
Palladis Tamia, published in that year. The later version 
being nearly one fourth longer than the earlier, and it having 
been announced as ''corrected, augmented, and amended," 
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the opinion natundlj obtained that the differenee between 
the two versions was due to a revision and elaboration of the 
play as at first vrritten. This opinion has been generally 
supposed to be sustained by the manner in which the changes 
and even the augmentations appear to have been worked 
into the first text, or rather elaborated finom it, and also by 
the maturer and more philosophical cast of thought which 
those who entertain this view fancy they can detect in the 
additions.^ Much critical deHght has been expressed at the 

1 It is now usual to regard the first quarto as a botched and muti- 
lated pirating of a wholly Shakespearian drama, except perhaps II. v. 
16-37, which involve a radically different conception, and parts of IV. 
V. and V. iii These passages appear thus in the first quarto : 

[From V. First Quarto.] 

Bom. Now Father LAurence, in thy holy grant 
Consists the good of me and Juliet 

Fr. WithotU more words I wiU doo all I mojf^ 
To make you happie if in me U lye. 

Rom. ThU morrnng here ehe ^^oitUed we should «fMi#, 
And eonsumate those neuer ^rttng bands^ 
WUnss of our harts love by wyniny hands, 
And come she wiU, 

Fr. I yesse she wiU indeed^ 
Youths love is quiekst swifter than swiftest speed. 

Enter luliet somewhat fast, and embraeeth Romeo. 

See where she comes. 

So light of foote nere hurts the troden flower : 

Of love and ioy, see see the soueraigne power. 

JuL Romeo. 

Rom. Mv luliet welcome. As doo waking eyes 
fQoasd in Nights mysts) attend the frolicke Day, 
So Romeo hath expected Juliet, 
And thou art come. 

JuL I am (if I be Day) 
Come to mv Sunne : shine foorth, and make me fiEure. 

Rom. All beauteous faimes dweUeUi in thine eyes. 

JuL Romeo firom thne all brightnes doth arise. 

Fr. Come wantons, come, the stealing houres do passe. 
Defer imbracements till some fitter time. 
Part for a while, you shall not be alone. 
Till holy Church haue joynd ye both in one. 

Rom. Lead holy Father, all deUxu seemes long. 

JuL Make hast, make haet, this linyriny do A vs wrong. 
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opportunity afforded by these two versions of following 
Shakespeare's perfecting hand; and perhaps there is some 
reason to believe that in a few passages it may be traced. 
But that the difference between the two versions is due en- 
tirely, or even in a great degree, to mere elaboration — that 
is, the recasting and perfecting by the Shakespeare of 1598 

Fr, O, soft and faire makes sweetest worke they say. 
Hast is a common hindrer in crosse way. 

[Fr(nn IV, v. First Quarto, Cf, lines 41-64.] 

Par, Haue I thought long to see this mornings fece 
And doth it now present such prodegies ? 
Accurst, vnhappy, miserable man, 
Forlome, forsaken, destitute I am : 
Borne to the world to be a slaue in it. 
Distrest, remediles and vnfortunate. 
O heauent^ O nature, where/ore did you make hm. 
To Uue so viUt so wretched as I shaU, 

Cap, O heere she lies that was our hope, our ioy. 
And oeing dead, dead sorrow nips vs alL 

All ay. And all our joy, andeUl our hope is dead, 
Dead, lost, undone, absented, wholly fled. 

Cap, Cruel, vnjust, impartiall destinies. 
Why to this day have you preseru'd my life ? 
To see my hope, my stay, my ioy, my life, 
Depriude offence, of life, of all by death, 
Cruell, vniust, impartiall destinies. 

Cap, O sad fac*d sorrow map of misery. 
Why this sad time have I desird to see. 
This day, this vniust, this impartiall day 
Wherein I hop*d to see my comfort full. 
To be depriude by suddaine destinie. 

Moth. O woe, alacke, distrest, why should I Hue f 
To see this day, this miserable day, 
Alacke the time that euer I was borne. 
To be partaker of this destinie, 
Alacke the day, alacke and welladay. 

[From V, iU, First Quarto, Cf. lines 121-147.] 
Enter Fryer with a Lanthome. 

How oft to night haue these my aged feete 

Stumbled at graues as I did passe along. 

Whose there ? 

Man. A frend and one that knowes you welL 
Fr. Who is it that consorts so late the dead. 

What light is yon ? if I be not deceiued. 

Me thinks it Ininies in Capels monument ? 
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or 1599 of work from the hands of the Shakespeare a few 
years younger — a comparison of the two, or even a careful 
examination of the earlier, would seem to forbid us to believe. 
Such a study of the two versions has led me to the opinion 
that the earlier represents imperfectly a composition not 
entirely Shakespeare's, and that the difference between the 
two is owing partly to the rejection by him of the work of a 
co-laborer, partly to the surreptitious and inadequate means 
by which the copy for the earlier edition was obtained, and 
partly, perhaps, but in a very much less degree, to Shake- 
speare's elaboration of what he himself had written. 

Man, It doth so holy Sir, and there is one 
That loves you dearly. 

Fr. Who is it? 

Man. Romeo. 

Fr, How loDff hath he beene there ? 

Man, Full heSfe an houre and more. 

Fr, Goe with me thether. 

Man, I dare not sir, he knowes not I am heere : 
On paine of death he chargde me to be gone. 
And not /or to disturbe him in his enterprise. 

Fr. "^en must I goe : my minde presageth ill. 

Fryer Heaps and lookss on the blood and weapons. 

What bloud is this that staines the entrance 

Of this marble stony monument ? 

What meanes these maisterles and goory weapons ? 

Ah me I doubt, whose heere ? what Romeo dead ? 

Who and Paris too? what vnluckie houre 

Is accessary to so foule a sinne? 

The Lady sturres. 

[From V. iii. First Quarto, Of, lines 249-263.] 

But he that had my Letters (Frier John) 

Seeking a Brother to associate him. 

Whereas the sicke infection remaind 

Was stayed by the Searchers of the Towne, 

But Romeo vnderstanding by his man. 

That luliet was deceasde, retumde in post 

Unto Verona /or to see his love. 

What after happened touching Paris death. 

Or Romeos is to me vnknowne at all. 

But, when I came to take the Lady hence, 

I found them dead, and she awakt from sleep : 

Whom feine I would have taken from the tombe* 

Which she refused seeing Romeo dead. 
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And first the surreptitioiui procurement of the copy for the 
earlier edition is only to be inferred from internal evidence. 
If the text of the first edition were perfect in itself^ the UlcI 
that the text of the second is nearly one quarter longer would 
only sustain the assertion on the title-page of that edition^ 
that the play had been augmented. But this is not the case. 
The text of the first edition, although not so mutilated as that 
of the first edition of Henry the Fifth, or even as that of the 
first edition of The Merry Wives of fVindtor, is so often inco- 
herent that its great corruption is manifest upon its face; 
and, on a comparison of the corrupted passages with the text 
of the second edition, the corruption, in most instances, seems 
unmistakably due to an imperfeci represeniation of thai text, and 
not to mere typographical or clerical errors in the printing or 
transcribing of another and a briefer. That the corruption is 
not due to the printers, there is unmistakable evidence upon 
the pages of the earlier and corrupt edition. This exists in 
the stage directions, which in the first quarto of this play are 
of a very singular character, and were quite surely not taken 
fipom a manuscript copy of the play furnished by the author, 
or surreptitiously obtained from the theatre, but vrritten down 
by a person who saw the play passing before his eyes as he 
wrote, or who called up before his mind's eye a memory of 
the action. The directions in the first quarto are not properly 
stage directions ; for those apply equally to all actors, who- 
ever they may be, that appear in the Scenes in which they 
are set down. These, on the contrary, show with what 
particular action certain players played the passages in which 
they appear ; and they are clearly the records, either on the 
spot or from memory, of what was seen by the person who 
wrote them down. 

From these circumstances I draw the following conclusion 
or, rather, opinion, for which I cannot ask the consideration 
due to logical proof from well-established premises, but which 
amounts in my own mind to absolute conviction : That the 
Romeo and Juliet which has come down to us (for there may 
have been an antecedent play upon the same story) was first 
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written [about 1591] by two or more playwrights^ of whom 
Shakespeare was one ; that subsequently [about 1596] Shake- 
speare rewrote this old play^ of which he was part author^ 
making his principal changes in the passages that were con- 
tributed by his co-laborers^ irrespective of the merit of what 
he rejeoted ; that the play was so successful in this form as 
to create at once an urgent demand for an edition of it^ which 
John Danter undertook to supply ; and that^ as the players 
were of course unwilling that the public should be enabled to 
enjoy their new play without going to the theatre^ Danter 
obtained^ by the aid of a reporter^ who perhaps had some con- 
nection with the play in its previous form^ a veiy imperfect 
and garbled copy of Shakespeare's new work^ the defects in 
which were supplied partly by some of the many verse- 
mongers ever ready in those days to do such jobs^ and partly 
from the old play^ in the composition of which Shakespeare 
was but one of two or more co-laborers. And so^ when 
Shakespeare's tragedy brought the story of Romeo and Juliet 
into new and greater favour^ — made a sensation^ as the man- 
agers and publishers say nowadays^ — it was not printed 
as his, because a play of Romeo and Juliet identical with it 
in plot and incident was already well known to the public. 
The new play was merely what the title-page announced it 
(not with strict truth) to be — Romeo and Juliet as it was 
pkofed hy the Lord of Hunsdons Servants. If the name of any 
author was connected with the old Romeo and Juliet, which is 
by no means certain^ it is not improbable that there were two 
or three persons known to the public as having claims upon 
its authorship ; and^ according to the estimate of dramatic 
labour at the end of the sixteenth century^ a rewriting like 
that in question would hardly have been regarded as giving 
Shakespeare so absolute a claim upon the play in its new 
form as to make it necessaiy^ or^ perhaps^ even prudent^ for 
the printer to attribute this much-applauded performance 
exclusively to him. All the more would he probably have 
refrained from using Shakespeare's name, because of the veiy 
much garbled and interpolated condition of the text which, 
in his piratical haste, he was obliged to publish. 
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Danter obtained as much as he could of the revised play by 
hook or by crook^ and had the deficiencies supplied as wdl as 
could be by bits from the play of 1591 > and^ when that fidled, 
by poets as unscrupulous as himself. This was entirely 
accordant with the practices of that day, and reconciles 
all the facts in this particular case ; even the two, that the 
play contains a reference which indicates 1591 as the year 
when it was written, and that in 1596 it was published in 
haste to take advantage of a great and sudden popularity. 
This I believe to be the histoiy of its production and its 
publication. 

But what was to the general public of that day only Romeo 
and Juliet (the old common property of the stage) in the form 
in which it was acted by the Lord of Hunsdon's Servants, 
was, to a man of culture and discrimination like Francis Meres, 
an original work which gave Shakespeare the rank among 
English dramatists that Plautus and Seneca took among the 
Latins. And so he, writing doubtless in 1597, or at least 
about what he had learned in that year, although his Palladit 
Tamia was not published till 1598, attributes this play directly 
to Shakespeare. 

It has been already mentioned in these introductoiy re- 
marks that the title-page of the first quarto designates the 
play as one that had been '* often (with great applause) plaid 
publiquely, by the Right Honourable the L. of Hunsdon his 
Servants." Malonc first observed ^ that this statement bore 
upon the date of the production of the play. The company 
of which Shakespeare was a meml>cr had for patron Henry, 
Lord Hunsdon, who was Lord ('hambcrlain to Queen Eliza- 
beth ; and they therefore styled themselves the Lord Cham- 
berlain's Servants. Hut having, as Malone remarks, become 
attached to him, not as \4m\ (Chamberlain, but as a peer of the 
realm, at his doath, in .fuly, \t}\)G, they naturally fell under 
the patronage of \\\n ntm and successor in the title. He, 
however, did not ffurrrrd at once to his father's post of 
Qiamberlain of the Qunrn's hfnischold, that office having 

1 Variorum of lft91. Vol. II. p. 3i6. 
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been conferred upon Lord Cobham. But six weeks after bis 
deatb (in March^ 1596-7)^ the new Lord Hunsdon was ap- 
pointed bis successor. Therefore from July^ 1596^ to April, 
1597, Shakespeare's company were not the Lord Chamber- 
lain's Servants, but Lord Hunsdon's ; and Malone conse- 
quently concluded that Romeo and JuUet must have been 
produced during that period. To this conclusion it has 
been objected by Collier that '^though the tragedy was 
printed in 1597, as it had been acted by Lord Hunsdon's 
Servants, it does not follow that it might not have been 
played some years before by the same actors, when calling 
themselves the Lord Chamberlain's Servants." 

There is also another fact inconsistent with Malone's 
opinion that the tragedy was produced in 1596, the signifi- 
cance of which was first pointed out by Tyrwhitt. It is 
the speech of the Nurse (I. iiL 20-24) about JtiUeCs age and 

weaning. 

** But as I said. 
On Lammas eve at night shall she be fourteen ; 
That shall she, marry; I remember it welL 
Tis since the earthauake now eleven years ; 
And she was wean^o.** 

Upon this Tyrwhitt remarked, ''There is no such circum- 
stance, I believe, mentioned in any of the novels from 
which Shakespeare may be supposed to have drawn his 
story ; and therefore it seems probable that he had in view 
the earthquake which had really been felt in many parts of 
England in his own time, viz., on the 6th of April, 1580." 
The true text of Romeo and Juliet is found in the folio of 
1623, which, however, differs from that of the quarto of 1599 
and two subsequent quartos (one dated l609 and the other 
without date) only by the accidents of the printing office, to 
which they were all exposed, and in the reparation of which 
they all assist each other, though the folio seems to have 
suffered most from typographical corruption. The undated 
quarto, which was collated by Steevens, is especially useful in 
the correction of printers' errors. The text of the folio and 
the later quartos is generally sound, and, when unsound, easy 
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of restoration by the means just named^ or by conjecture ; 
bat it is deformed with several important corruptions, which 
have given much trouble to editors and commentators. The 
readings of the quarto of 1597 have been adopted by most 
editors much oftener than is warranted by their merits or by 
the importance of that edition. Even were there external 
and internal evidence to show that that version of the play 
was authentic^ and that it was all Shakespeare's^ the substi- 
tution of its readings for those of the revised and augmented 
text, except in extraordinaiy instances of confusion and diffi- 
culty> would be an assumption of editorial prerogative that 
could not be justified at the bar of criticism^ hardly at that 
of morals. If there be any one right more indefeasible than 
all others^ it is that of an author over what he has written. ^ 

[The first quarto is most accessible in Fumess's Variorum 
edition ; in No. 25 (second quarto^ No. 26) of the Shakspere 
Qjuario-Facsimiles reproduced by Charles Ptaetorius and with 
introduction by Herbert A. Evans ; and in volume 5 of the 
Bankside Shakespeare. Older reprints were Steevens's, 1766 ; 
lycho Mommsen's^ 1859 ; Ashbee's facsimile^ 1866> under the 
supervision of Halliwell ; and Daniel^ ParaUel Texts, 1874-5. 

The commentators have been about equally divided in 
their views as to the relations between the first and the 
second quarto. One set^ among whom are Knight (1838)^ 
Hudson (1856), Halliwell (1864), Dyce (1865), and Field in 
the Bankside Shakespeare (1889)> regard the first quarto as 
Shakespeare's first sketch of the play and the second as his 
revision of it. The other group, comprising Collier (1842), 
White (1861), the Cambridge editors (1865), Daniel (1874), 
and Evans in the Quarto-Facsimiles (1886), — to which may 
be added Dowden in his edition of the play, — think that the 
first quarto is a poor and imperfect copy of the later quarto. 
Sidney Lee (JLife, p. 56) succeeds in combining both views 
when he says that the '^second quarto of 1599 was printed 
from an authentic version, but the piece had probably under- 
gone revision since its first production."] 

1 White*8 original Introduction has been condensed in places, (a) 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE 

EacALUS, Prmes o/ Vetona. 

Paris, a young NobUmanf Kimmam to the Prinoei 

Capitlet V ^^^"^ 9f ^^'^ ^^^^^^ ^<>^^'^» 

Uncle to Capulet 

RoMBO, Son to MoDtagae. 

Meecutio, Kintman to the Prince, and FrUnd to Romeo. 

Bekvouo, Nsphew to Montagae, and FrUnd to Romeo. 

Tybalt, N$phsw to Lady Capulet 

Frxae Laurevce, a Franeiscan, 

FaiAR John, of the §anu order, 

Baltbasas, Servant to Romea 

G^iTy, } ^•'■''^^ *^ ^P"****- 

PEm, another Servant to Capulet 

Abeam, Servant to Montague. 

An Apothecary. 

Three Musicians. 

Boy ; Page to Paris ; an Officer. 

Ladt MoirrAouE, Wife to Montague. 
Lady Capulet, Wife to Capulet 
JuuET, Daughter to Capulet 
Nurse to Juliet 

Gtisens of Verona ; Einefblk of both Houeee ; Maskers, Guards, 

Watchmen, and Attendants. 

Chobub. 

SCENE t During the greater pari of the pUxy^ tn Verona ; ohm, 

m the FSfth Aet^ at Bfantna. 



PROLOGUE 



Chorus 



^T^WO households, both alike in dignity, 

In fair Verona, where we lay our. scene, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny. 

Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean. 
From forth the fatal loins of these two foes 

A pair of star-crossed lovers take their life ; 
Whose misadventur^d piteous overthrows 

Do, with their death, bury their parents^ strife. 
The fearful passage of their death-markM love, 

And the continuance of their parents^ rage* 
Which, but their children's end, naught could remove. 

Is now the two hours' traffic of our stage ; 
The which if you with patient ears attend 
What here shall miss, our toil shall strive to mend. 



10 



The Prologue [which b in the 
form ol a Shakespearian sonnet] is 
omitted from the folio. Why, it is 
difficult to conjecture, as it is found 
in all the quarto editions, from one 
ol which — that ol 1609 — the 
folio was printed. In the quarto 
ol 1507 it appears with two lines 
le» and many variationB. In the 
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quartos the word "Prologue"' is 
followed by ** Chorus," which, as 
Malone suggested, merely indicates 
that the Unes were to be spoken by 
the same person to whom was com- 
mitted the Chorus at the end ol 
Act I. 

* Do. The quarto ol 1590 
and the later ones have Doth* 



voi» xxi««<-9 



€^ €r(^Bdip of 
Act One. 

Scene I. — Verona. A PubUc Place. 

Enter Sampson and Gregory, of the house of Capu- 
LET, armed with swords and bucklers. 

QAMPSON. Gregory, on my word, we'll not carry 
coals. 

Gregory. No, for then we should be colliers. 

Sam. I mean, an we be in choler, we'll draw. 

Ore. Ay, while you live, draw your neck out o' th' 
collar. 

Sam. I strike quickly, being mov'd. 

Gre. But thou art not quickly mov'd to strike. 

Sam. A dog of the house of Montague moves me. 

Gre. To move is to stir, and to be valiant is to stand ; 10 
therefore, if thou art mov'd, thou run'st away. 

Sam. A dog of that house shall move me to stand. I 
will take the wall of any man or maid of Montague's. 

Gre. That shews thee a weak slave ; for the weakest 
goes to the walL 

Sam. 'Tis true; and therefore women, being the 
weaker vessels, are ever thrust to the wall : — therefore 
I will push Montague's men from the wall, and thrust 
his maids to the walL 

^ carry eoalt, euphemistic slang ^ take the waU, get the better, 

for ** put up with an insult ** (■) 
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Ore. The quarrel is between our masters and us their 90 
men. 

Sam. ^T is all one, I will shew myself a tyrant : when 
I have fought with the men, I will be cruel with the 
maids ; I will cut off their heads. 

Gre. The heads of the maids ? 

Sam, Ay, the heads of the maids, or their maiden- 
heads ; take it in what sense thou wilt. 

Gre. They must take it in sense, that feel it. 

Sam. Me they shall feel while I am able to stand ; 
and/^t is known I am a pretty piece of flesh. 80 

Gre. T is well thou art not fish ; if thou had'st, thou 
had^st been poor John. Draw thy tool; here comes 
two of the house of the Montagues. 

Sam. My naked weapon is out : quarrel, I will back 
thee. 

Gre. How ! turn thy back, and run ? 

Sam. Fear me not. 

Gre. No, marry : I fear thee ! 

Sam^ Let us take the law of our sides ; let them 
begin. 40 

Ore. I will firown as I pass by, and let them take it 
as they list. 

Sam. Nay, as they dare. I will bite my thumb at 
them ; which is a disgrace to them, if they bear it. 

Enter Abeam and Balthazar. 

Ahram. Do you bite your thumb at us, sir ? 
Sam. I do bite my thumb, sir. 

" crud. So the undated quarto, tyrant, lie first begin with the maids. 

The quarto of 1599 and subse- and off wUh their heads, (w) 
quent old editions, ciuU — an easy ** poor John, an inferior salted 

misprint The reading of the un- fish, — hake, (b) 
dated quarto is sustained by that * of our sides, on our side, (b) 

of the quarto ol 1597: lie jiay the 
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Abr. Do you bite your thumb at us, sir ? 

Sam. [Aside to Gregory.] Is the law of our side, if 
I say ay ? 

Gre. No. 60 

Sam. No, sir, I do not bite my thumb at you, sir; 
but I bite my thumb, sir. 

Gre. Do you quarrel, sir ? 

Abr. Quarrel, sir ? no, sir. 

Sam. If you do, sir, I am for you : I serve as good a 
man as you. 

Abr. No better. 

Sam. Well, sir. 

Gre. Say ^' better^: here comes one^of my master^s 
kinsmen. 60 

Sam. Yes, better, sir. 

Abr. You lie. 

Sam. Draw, if you be men. — Gregory, remember 
thy swashing blow. [They^figfU. 

Enter Benyolio. 

Benvolio. Part, fools! put up your swords; you 
know not what you do. [Beats down their stoords. 

Enter Tybalt. 

TybaU. What ! art thou drawn among these heart- 
less hinds ? 
Turn thee, Benvolio ; look upon thy death. 

Ben. I do but keep the peace ; put up thy sword. 
Or manage it to part these men with me. 70 

** noaaking. So the [fourth *' drawn. The folio alone mis- 

and fifth quartos]. The other old prints draw, (w) heartless hinds. 

copies misprint washing [which is Notice the play on words, (r) 
used elsewhere in this sense]. 
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Tkfb. What! drawn, and talk of peace? I hate the 
word 
Ab I hate Hell, all Montagues, and thee. 
Have at thee, cowanL [Theyjighi. 

Efiier several pereone of both Houaee^ who join the 
fray ; then enter Citizens and Peaoe-officers, with dubs 
and partieans. 

1 Officer, dubs, bills, and partisans ! strike ! beat 
them down ! 
Down with the Capulets ! down with the Montagues ! 

Enter Capulet, in hie gown; and Lady Cafdlet. 

Capuiet. What noise is this? — Give me my long 

sword, ho ! 
Lady Capulet* A crutch, a crutch ! — Why call you 

for a sword ? 
Cap. My sword, I say ! — Old Montague is come. 
And flourishes his blade in spite of me. 

Enter Montague and Lady Montague. 

Montague. Thou villain Capulet ! — Hold me not ; 

let me ga 80 

Lady Montague. Thou shalt not stir a foot to seek a 

foe. 

Enter Prince Escalus, with his train. 

Prince. Rebellious subjects, enemies to peace, 
Profaners of this neighbour-stained steel, — 

T* hUli^ pikes. paHisam. A sword placed on the summit of a 
paitisaD is **a sharp, two-edged staff. ** (a) 

^ ipiU, defiance, (a) 
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Will they not hear ? — what ho ! you men, you beasts. 

That quench the fire of your pernicious rage 

With purple fountains issuing from your veins, 

On pain of torture, from those bloody hands 

Throw your mistemper^d weapons to the ground. 

And hear the sentence of your moved prince. — 

Three dvil broils, bred of an airy word, 00 

By thee, old Capulet, and Montague, 

Have thrice disturbed the quiet of our streets. 

And made Veronals ancient citizens 

Cast by their grave beseeming ornaments. 

To widd old partisans, in hands as old. 

Cankered with peace, to part your cankered hate. 

If ever you disturb our streets again. 

Your lives shall pay the forfeit of the peace : 

For this time, all the rest depart away. 

You, Capulet, shall go along with me ; 100 

And, Montague, come you this afternoon, 

To know our fiu-ther pleasure in this case. 

To old Free-town, our common judgment-place. 

Once more, on pain of death, all men depart. 

[Exeunt Prince and Attendants ; Capulet, Lady 
Capulet, Tybalt, Citizens, and Servants. 

Mon. Who set this ancient quarrel new abroach ? — 
Speak, nephew, were you by when it b^an ? 

Ben. Here were the servants of your adversaiy. 
And yours, dose fighting ere I did approach. 
I drew to part them : in the instant came 
The fiery Tybalt, with his sword prepared ; no 

** miHemper^dj wrathful, angry. ^^* Free-town. This name, 

Ponibty there may be a reference adopted from Brooke's poem, is 

to the tempering of the steel, (b) but a translation of the Villa 

** Cankei'd . . . cankered, rusted. Franca ol the old Italian story, 

inveterate, (b) (w) 
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Whidi, as he breathed defiance to my ears. 
He swung about his head, and cut the winds, 
Who, nothing hurt withal, hissed him in scorn. 
While we were interchanging thrusts and blows. 
Came more and more, and fought on part and part, 
Till the prince came, who parted either part 

La. MoTL O, where is Romeo ? — saw you him to- 
day? 
Right glad I am he was not at this fray. 

Ben. Madam, an hour before the worshipped sun 
Peered forth the golden window of the east, 120 

A troubled mind drave me to walk abroad ; 
Where, underneath the grove of sycamore 
That westward rooteth from the dty^s side. 
So early walking did I see your son. 
Towards him I made : but he was Vare of me. 
And stole into the covert of the wood : 
I, — measuring his affections by my own. 
Which then most sought where most might not be 

found, — 
Being one too many by my weary self. 
Pursued my humour, not pui-suing his, ido 

And gladly shunn'^d who gladly fled from me. 

Mon. Many a morning hath he there been seen. 
With tears augmenting the iresh morning's dew. 
Adding to clouds more clouds with his deep sighs : 
But all so soon as the all-cheering sun 
Should in the farthest east b^n to draw 
The shady curtains from Aurora's bed. 
Away from light steals home my heavy son, 

^ Peered forth. The quarto of but the quarto ol 1599 misprint 

1597, Peepi ikrough. (w) tumour, (w) [The later quartos, 

^^ alfecHont, indinatioiis. (b) four and five, have humour,] 
^ humour. All the old copies 
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And private in his chamber pens himself; 

Shuts up his windows, locks fair daylight out, 140 

And makes himself an artificial night. 

Black and portentous must this humour prove, 

Unless good counsel may the cause remove. 

Ben. My noble uncle, do you know the cause? 

Mon. I neither know it, nor can learn of him. 

Ben, Have you importuned him by any means ? 

Mon. Both by myself and many other friends : 
But he, his own affections' counsellor, 
Is to himself, — I will not say, how true, — 
But to himself so secret and so close, 150 

So fiu* from sounding and discovery. 
As is the bud bit with an envious worm. 
Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the air. 
Or dedicate his beauty to the sun. 
Could we but learn from whence his sorrows grow. 
We would as willingly give cure as know. 

Ben. See, where he comes : so please you, step aside ; 
111 know his grievance, or be much deniU 

Mon. I would thou wert so happy by thy stay, 
To hear true shrift. — CJome, Madam, let ^s away. 160 

[Exeunt Montague and Lady. 

Enter Robceo. 

Ben. Grood morrow, cousin. 

Romeo. Is the day so young ? 

Ben. But new struck nine. 

Rom. Ah me I sad hours seem long. 

Was that my father that went hence so £Eist ? 

^^ importimCd, aooented on the have mme. The CQRectio& it 

wooDd qrUable. (b) TheobaldV 

»' with, by. (b) '•« ^krifU confesncm. (b) 
^ mm. The dd editions 
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Ben. It was. What sadness lengthens Romeo^s 
hours? 

Rom. Not having that, which, having, makes them 
short. 

Ben. In love? 

Rom. Out. 

Ben. Of love? 

Rom. Out of her fisivour, where I am in love. 

Ben. Alas, that love, so gentle in his view, 170 

Should be so tyrannous and rough in proof! 

Rom. Alas, that love, whose view is muffled still. 
Should without eyes see pathways to his will : 
Where shall we dine? — O me! — What fray was here? 
Yet tell me not, for I have heard it all. 
Kerens much to do with hate, but more with love : — 
Why then, O brawling love ! O loving hate! 
O any thing, of nothing first create ! 
O heavy lightness ! serious vanity ! 

Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms ! iso 

Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health ! 
Still-waking sleep, that is not what it is ! — 
This love feel I, that feel no love in this. 
Dost thou not laugh ? 

Ben. No, coz ; I rather weep. 

Rom. Grood heart, at what ? 

Ben. At thy good hearths oppression. 

Rom. Why, such is lovers transgression. — 

*^^ m proof, when tested, (b) ^ weU-seeming. The quarto 

^^ Ml, ever, (b) of 1599 [as weU aa that of 1009] 

^" to hi$ vnU=hj which he can and the folio have v)eUeeing. The 

attain his will, i. e. reach the hearts misprint ii indicated by U^ read- 

of those he intends to make his ing of the quarto of 1597, be§t 

victims. The commentators have teeming thingee. (w) 

treated the paaaage as more ob- ^ SHUrwalnng, ever-waking, 

score than it really is. (b) (b) 
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Griefi of mine own lie heavy in my breast ; 

Which thou wilt propagate, to have it pressed 

With more of thine : this love, that thou hast shewn, 

Doth add more grief to too much of mine own. 190 

Love is a smoke made with the fume of sighs ; 

Being purged, a fire sparkling in lovers^ eyes ; 

Being vex'd, a sea nourished with lovers' tears : 

What is it else? a madness most discreet, 

A choking gall and a preserving sweet. 

Farewell, my coz. [Going. 

Ben. Soft, I will go along : 

An if you leave me so, you do me wrong. 

Rom. Tut ! I have lost myself; I am not here; 
This is not Romeo, he^s some other where. 

Ben. Tell me in sadness, who is that you love. 900 

Rom. What ! shall I groan, and tell thee ? 

Ben. Groan ! why, no^ 

But sadly tell me, who. 

Rom. Bid a sick man in sadness make his will ; 
A word ill urg^d to one that is so ilL — 
In sadness, cousin, I do love a woman. 

Ben. I aim'^d so near, when I supposM you lovM. 

Rom. A right good mark-man ! — And she^s fair I 
love. 

Ben. A right £Edr mark, £Edr coz, is soonest hit. 



^^ made. Thus the quarto of 
1599 and suboequent old copies. 
That of 1597 has raisde [followed 
by some recent editors], (w) 

^** purged, i. e. freed from fumes. 
Cf . Biatthew iiL 12. Johnson and 
others have suggested urg^d, 

'•* lovertT. The quarto of 1599 
and sobteqaeiit old editions have 



loving, fThe first quarto, a 
louert,] 

^^ lost, Allen's conjecture left, 
f a^roured by Daniel and Dowden, 
commends itself most strongly. 
It forms the kind of verbal anti- 
thetical reply Shakespeare would 
almost certainly have used, (b) 

*^ sadness, seriousness. Cf . IL 
208,205. (B) 
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Rom. Well, in that hit you miss: shell not be hit 
With Cupid's arrow. She hath Dian's wit ; SlO 

And in strong proof of chastity well arm'^d. 
From Love's weak childish bow she lives unharm'd. 
She will not stay the si^e of loving terms, 
Nor bide th' encounter of assailing eyes, 
Nor ope her lap to saint-seducing gold : 
O, she is rich in beauty ! only poor, 
That, when she dies, with beauty dies her store. 

Ben. Then she hath sworn, that she will still live 
chaste? 

Rom. She hath, and in that sparing makes huge 
waste ; 
For beauty, starved with her severity. 
Cuts beauty off from all posterity. 
She is too fair, too wise — wisely too fidr. 
To merit bliss by making me despair : 
She hath forsworn to love ; and in that vow 
Do I live dead, that live to tell it now. 

Ben. Be nd'd by me ; forget to think of her. 



*^WUk,hj. (B) 

'" prool, L e. annoiir of proof. 

(B) 

«* unhamCd. So the fint 
quarto. The quarto of 1599 and 
suboequent old editions have im- 
charm'd, evidently a misprint of 
the unharm*d of the quarto of 
1597. That edition, however, has 
Qmrut Cupitt chUdith how the 
Uve$ vnhann'd, which seems a cof 
nipt, or, at least, much inferior 
reading. The repetition of Cupid 
(avoided in the later text) is un- 
pleasant; and the use of lififcarm'd 
with agamH is infelicitous, if not 
inooirect If we read goMul, with 



the quarto of 1597, we might do 
well to read ihe lives encharm'd, 
with Collier's folio of 1682. 

'^' with beauty dies her store. 
Theobald speciously printed with 
her dies hemdffs stare. But Romeo 
means to say that his mistress is 
on^ poor in that, at her death, her 
store — i. e., the beauty that she is 
rich in — wiU die wtUi her, and 
that so her chief wealth is a pos- 
session that she cannot bequeath. 
[Perhaps Dowden is right in mak- 
ing her = Beaiutijfs!\ (w) 

«> tm, ever, (b) 

*^ stctrv'd possibly means "per- 
ished." (B) 
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Rom, Oj teach me how I should forget to think. 

Ben. By giving liberty unto thine eyes : 
Examine other beauties. 

Rom. Tistheway 

To call hers exquisite, in question' more. 
These happy masks that kiss fair ladies^ brows. 
Being black, put us in mind they hide the fair : 
He that is stricken blind cannot forget 
The precious treasure of his eyesight lost. 
Shew me a mistress that is passing fair, 
What doth her beauty serve, but as a note 
Where I may read who passed that passing fair ? 
Farewell : thou canst not teach me to forget. 

Ben. I ^U pay that doctrine, or else die in debt. 

[Exewd. 



380 



Scene IL — A Street. 

Enter Capulet, Paris, and Servant. 

Cap. But Montague is bound as well as I, 
In penalty alike ; and \ is not hard, I think. 
For men so old as we to keep the peace. 

Paris. Of honourable reckoning are you both ; 
And pity ^t is you liv'^d at odds so long. 
But now, my lord, what say you to my suit ? 



"^ I. e. to make her beauties, 
ezquiaite as they are, still more evi- 
dent on account of the examina- 
tion, question may, however, as 
Bfakme thought, mean conversar 
'Hon, in which case we must sup- 
pose that her beauty would be 
made by examination still more 
tibe subject of talk, (b) 

*" put Tlie old copies have 
pidi, perhaps because hkng Uaek 



influenced the form of the verb. 
[Corrected in the quarto of 1687 
and the later folios.] 

*^ pay that doctrine, do that 
teaching, give that instruction. 
(B) 

> Btd. The quarto of 1609 
omits hui and is followed by the 
folio. 

^ reckoning, reputation, (b) 
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Cap, But saying o^er what I have said before. 

My child is yet a stranger in the world ; 

She hath not seen the change of fourteen years : 

Let two more summers wither in their pride. 

Ere we may think her ripe to be a bride. 

Par. Younger than she are happy mothers made. 
Cap. And too soon marred are those so early married. 

The earth hath swallowed all my hopes but she ; 

She is the hopeful lady of my ^uth : 

But woo her, gentle Paris, get her heart ; 

My will to her consent is but a part ; 

An she agree, within her scope of choice 

Lies my consent and fair according voice. 

This night I hold an old accustom'^d feast. 

Whereto I have invited many a guest. 

Such as I love ; and you, among the store, 

One more most welcome, makes my number more. 

At my poor house look to behold this night 

Earth-treading stars, that make dark heaven light : 

Such comfort as do lusty young men feel, 

When well-apparel'd April on the heel 
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* fourteen years. Brooke's 
poem has xvi yeares, and Paynter's 
prose tale xviii yeares. 

" marr€d. Thus the quarto 
of 1597. The second quarto, later 
copies, and recent editors have 
ntadey losing the play on the adage. 
Cf. AU *9 WeU, n. iii. 316. 

^« Ths earth hath ewallaufd. 
The quarto of 1599 and subsequent 
old editions (the line and the next 
not being in the quarto d 1597) 
read Earth hath awalhwed, &c. 
But the line is not to be made a 
verse by retaining the e in the 



participle, (w) [Fourth and fifth 
quartos. The earth ; the last three 
folios. Earth up.] 

" lady of my earth, heiress. 
[Dowden follows Malone and 
Mason in taking earf^ as '*body." 
Cf. Sonnet CXLVI. Uhici ex- 
plains, " the hopeful lady of the 
world for me,** which Rolfe ac- 
cepts.] 

" I. e. his wiU is subordinate 
to her willingness, (n) 

'* Earth-treading ^are, beauti- 
ful dancers, (b) 
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Of limping Winter treads, even such delight 

Among fresh female buds shall you this night 

Inherit at my house : hear all, all see, 30 

And like her most whose merit most shall be : 

Such, amongst view of many, mine, being one. 

May stand in number, though in reckoning none. 

Come, go with me. — Go, sirrah, trudge about 

Through &ir Verona ; find those persons out. 

Whose names are written there, [giving a paper.] and to 

them say, 
My house and welcome on their pleasure stay. 

[Exetmi Cafulet and Pa&is. 
Servani. Find them out, whose names are written 
here ? It is written, that the shoemaker should meddle 
with his yard, and the tailor with his last, the fisher with 40 
his pencil, and the painter with his nets ; but I am sent to 
find those persons whose names are here writ, and can 
never find what names the writing person hath here writ. 
I must to the learned : in good time. 



** female. The quarto of 1509 
misprinted fetmdl, and the error 
reniained unooneeted till the 
second folia 

^ Inhenif possess. 

**"* This passage is obscure, 
elliptical, and debased by a poor 
conceit; but (remembering that 
one used to be regarded as no 
number) it seems to mean, " Such 
[i. e. so high in merit] my daughter 
may appear; and being one [of 
those so distinguished] may stand, 
in number, one, though, in reckon- 
ing, nothing.*' The quarto of 1500 
and subsequent old editions [fol- 
lowed by recent editors] have 
Whidi one [on] more view of many. 
Neither text is dear, and both may 



be corrupt. [Dowden, following 
the reading of the fourth and fifth 
quartos just given, puts a comma 
after of and cuts off mine being one 
with dashes. He takes the mean- 
ing to be : '* On more view of 
whom (i. e. the lady of most merit), 
many (other ladies) — and my 
daughter among them — may stand 
in a count of heads, but in estima- 
tion (reckoning, wiUi a play on the 
word) none can hold a place.'* He 
thinks there is no reference to the 
old saying "one is no number." 
Certainly his exegesis does not 
make one any the less suspect 
corruption.] 

^ m good time — ironical. Cf. 
Freodi a la botme heure, (b) 



82 Romeo and Juliet ^ct One 

Enter Benvolio and Romeo. 

Ben. Tut, man ! one fire bums out another's burning. 

One pain is lessened by another'^s anguish ; 
Turn giddy, and be holp by backward turning ; 

One desperate grief cures with another^s languish : 
Take thou some new infection to thy eye, 
And the rank poison of the old will die. so 

Rom. Your plantain leaf is ezoeUent for that. 

Ben. For what, I pray thee ? 

Bom. For your broken shin. 

Ben. Why, Romeo, art thou mad? 

Rom. Not mad, but bound more than a madman is : 
Shut up in prison, kept without my food. 
Whipped, and tormented, and — Grood-den, good fellow. 

Serv. Grod gi^ good den. — I pray, sir, can you 
read? 

Rom. Ay, mine own fortune in my misery. 

Serv. Perhaps you have learned it without book: but 
I pray, can you read any thing you see ? 60 

Rom. Ay, if I know the letters and the language. 

Serv. Ye say honestly. Rest you merry. 

Rom. Stay, fellow ; I can read. [Reads, 

^^SiffniorMariino and hie wife and daughters; County 
Anselme amd his beauteous sisters; the lady widow of 
VUruvio : Sigmor Placentio and his lovely nieces ; Mer^ 
cutio and his brother Valentine; mine uncle Capulet^ 

*• Proverbial, (b) •• Ocod-den^ good even, (b) 

•' hUp, helped, (b) •*-'* This invitation can easily 

^ cures wiUi, i. e. ii cured by. be read aa a sort of blank verse, 

(b) and is so printed in some editions, 

" a. Lovi^i Labaur'i LosttJU. with slight changes for metrical 

L 75. (b) purposes, (b) 
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his mfe^ and daughters; mf fair niece Rosaline ; Livia ; 
Signior Valentio and his cousin Tybatt; Ludo and the 
lively Helena.'^ 70 

A fair assembly ; whither should they come ? 

Serv. Up. 

Rom. Whither ? 

Serv. To supper : to our house. 

Rom. Whose house ? 

Serv. My mastery's. 

Rom. Indeed, I should have ask^d you that before. 

Serv. Now, 1 11 tell you without asking. My mas- 
ter is the great rich Capulet ; and if you be not of the 
house of Montagues, I pray, come and crush a cup of so 
wine. Rest you merry. [Exit. 

Ben. At this same ancient feast of Capulet^s 
Sups the fair Rosaline whom thou so lov^st. 
With all the admired beauties of Verona : 
Gk> thither ; and, with unattainted eye. 
Compare her face with some that I shall shew, 
And I will make thee think thy swan a crow. 

Rom. When the devout religion of mine eye 

Maintains such falsehood, then turn tears to fires ; 



'* To swjpper. In the old copies 
these words are made a part of 
Romeo^s previous speech. [War- 
burton] corrected the error. [Dow- 
den, who retains the reading of 
the old copies, very plausibly 
says: "I believe that Romeo 
eagerly interrupts the servant who 
would have said 'Up to our 
house.' It ii afternoon, and 
Romeo guesses that the invitations 
are for supper."] 

** enuh a cwp of wine. So we 
DOW say. "crack a bottle." (w) 

VOL. XZL-^S 



^Um'H, The folio and all 
save one of the quartos have hvet. 
Both forms were Elizabethan 
usage, (b) 

** tmaUainted, unprejudiced. 

(B) 

*> fira. Pope*s reading, on 
account of the rhjrme with liars. 
The quartos and folios read to firs 
[or fiery White read yfr#, giving 
as a reason that "the mere dif- 
ference of a final # seems not to 
have been regarded in rhjrme in 
Shakespeare's day ; and the rea4< 
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And these, who, often drowned, could never die, 90 

Transparent heretics, be burnt for liars. 
One fairer than my love ! the all-seeing sun 
Ne^er saw her match since first the world begun. 

Ben, Tut ! you saw her fair, none else being by, 
Herself poised with herself in either eye ; 
But in that crystal scales let there be weighed 
Your lady^s love against some other maid 
That I will shew you shining at this feast, 
And she shall scant shew well, that now shews best. 

Rom. 1 11 go along, no such sight to be shewn, lOO 
But to rejoice in splendour of mine own. [EocetmU. 



Scene IIL — A Room in Capulefs House. 
Enter Lady Cafulet and Nurse. 

Im. Cap. Nurse, whereas my daughter? call her 
forth to me. 

Nurse. Now, by my maidenhead at twelve year old, 
I bade her come. — What, lamb ! what, lady-bird ! — 
Grod forbid ! — whereas this girl ? — What, Juliet. 

Enter JmjST. 

Juliet. How now ! who calls ? 

Nurse. Your mother. 

JuL Madam, I am here. What is your will ? 



ing fir$i tends to impoverish a 
line not over-rich. " But the read- 
ingy{r«f is generally accepted by 
modem editors. 

^ Yourladifilovs. White hesi- 
tated to read lady-love here, but 
some editors have done so. Pos- 
sibly the reference is to the slight 
love Romeo^9 flame BtmUim has 
for him. (r) 



^ The greaterpart of this Scene 
is printed as prose in ail the old 
copies. Capell first saw that it 
was verse, (w) 

 Ood forbid ! probably used 
to express alarm, not because she 
has used the term lady-bird, which 
sometime bad a bad meaning. 

(B) 



JULIA MARLOWE AS JULIET 

From a pliotograph by Otto Sarony Co. 
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Scene Three Romeo and Juliet 85 

Im, Cap. This is the matter. — Nurse, give leave a 
while; 
We must talk in secret. — Nurse, come back again : 
I have remember^ me, thou ^se hear our counseL 10 

Thou know^st my daughter ""s of a pretty age. 

Nurse. Faith, I can tell her age unto an hour. 

La. Cap. She ^s not fourteen. 

Nurse. I '11 lay fourteen of my teeth. 

And yet to my teen be it spoken I have but four, 
She is not fourteen. How long is it now 
To Lammas-tide ? 

La. Cap. A fortnight, and odd days. 

Nurse. Even or odd, of all days in the year. 
Come Lammas-eve at night shall she be fourteen. 
Susan and she — Grod rest all Christian souls ! — 
Were of an age. — Well, Susan is with God ; 30 

She was too good for me. But, as I said. 
On Lammas^ve at night shall she be fourteen ; 
That shall she : marry, I remember it well. 
^ is since the earthquake now eleven years ; 
And she was weanM, — I never shall forget it, — 
Of all the days of the year, upon that day. 
For I had then laid wormwood to my dug. 
Sitting in the sun under the dove-house wall : 
My lord and you were then at Mantua. — 
Nay, I do bear a brain : — but, as I said, 80 

When it did taste the wormwood on the nipple 
Of my dug, and felt it bitter, pretty fool, 

^^ tfum*ae. So all the old copies, '* Lamimu, August 1. (b) 

the contraction being common for ^ earthquake, possibly that of 

Thou ehalt, which is the reading oi 1580. 
some editions. *^ bear a bram, have a memoiy. 

" lay, wager, (b) (b) 

" teen, L c. sorrow, (w) 
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To see it tetchy, and fall out wi^ th^ dug ! 

Shake, quoth ttte dove-house : ^t was no need, I trow, 

To bid me tradge. 

And since that time it is eleven years ; 

For then she could stand alone ; nay, by th^ rood. 

She could have run and waddled aU about, 

For even the day before, she broke her brow : 

And then my husband — Grod be with his soul ! 40 

^A was a merry man, — took up the child : 

*^ Yea,^ quoth he, ^* dost thou faU, upon thy (ace ? 

Thou wilt &J1 backward, when thou hast more wit ; 

Wilt thou not, Jule ? ^ and, by my holy-dam. 

The pretty wretch left crying, and said ** Ay.'' 

To see, now, how a jest shall come about I 

I warrant, an I should live a thousand years, 

I never should forget it: ^^ Wilt thou not, Jule?'' quoth 
he; 

And, pretty fool, it stinted, and said ^^ Ay." 

La. Cap. Enough of this : I pray thee, hold thy peace. 50 
Nurse. Yes, madam. Yet I cannot choose but Laugh, 

To think it should leave crying, and say ** Ay : " 

And yet, I warrant, it had upon its brow 

A bump as big as a young cockrel's stone, 

A perilous knock ; and it cried bitterly. 

" Yea," quoth my husband, " fall'st upon thy face ? 

*■ and faU out wH th' dug. The 1597 and 1599 have high lane and 
quartos of 1597 has and fall out hylone [i. e. erect alone]. 
with dugge — a characteristic oon- ** holy-dam^ i. e. halidom, sane- 
traction, favourable to the rhythm, titude. (r) 
which is here adopted. ^ stinted, stopped (crying). 

■• quoth. We should probably (b) 
say went, in thus describing the ^ Us, The earliest copies, it, 

effects of an earthquake, (r) which some editors adopt (b) 

" alone. So the folio and the ^ cockreTs, young cock's, (b) 

quarto of 1609; but the quartos ol 
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Thou wilt fall backward, when thou oom^st to age ; 
Wilt thou not, Jule ? "" it stinted, and said " Ay." 

Jul. And stint thou too, I pray thee, niuse, say L 

Nurse. Peace, I have done. God mark thee to his 
grace! 
Thou wast the prettiest babe that e^er I nursed : 
An I might live to see thee married once, 
I have my wish. 

La, Clip. Marry, that marry is the very theme 
I came to talk of: — tell me, daughter Juliet, 
How stands your disposition to be married? 

Jul. It is an honour that I dream not of. 

Nurse. An honour ? were not I thine only nurse, 
I would say, thou had'^st sucked wisdom from thy teat. 

La. Cap. Well, think of marriage now ; younger than 
you. 
Here in Verona, ladies of esteem. 
Are made already mothers : by my count, 
I was your mother, much upon these years 
That you are now a maid Thus, then, in brief; — 
The valiant Paris seeks you for his love. 

Nurse. A man, young lady ! lady, such a man. 
As all the world — Why, he 's a man of wax. 

La. Cap. Veronals summer hath not such a flower. 

Nurse. Nay, he^s a flower ; in faith, a very flower. 
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• mark, chooae. (b) 

** married once, onoe married. 

(B) 

^ honour. Both here and in 
the next speech all the old copies, 
except the quarto of 1597, mis- 
print houre, (w) 

'* much upon these years, i. e. 
Lady Capulei would be now about 
twice as old as her daughter, or 



twenty-eight, and much younger 
than her husband, (b) 

"" a man of wax, i. e. as well 
made as if he were modelled in 
wax. So in Euphues and his Eny 
land, *' You make either your lover 
so holy that for faith he must be 
made all of truth, or so exquisite 
that for shape he must be framed 
in wax,** 1597, Sig. X 8; and see 
also m. iiL 126. 
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La. Cap. What say you ? can you love the gentle- 



man? 
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This night you shall behold him at our feast : 

Read o^er the volume of young Paris^ face^ 

And find delight writ there with beauty^s pen. 

Examine every several lineament. 

And see how one an other lends content ; 

And what obscured in this fair volume lies. 

Find written in the margent of his eyes. 

This precious book of love, this unbound lover, 

To beautify him, only lacks a cover : 

The fish lives in the sea ; and ^t is much pride, 90 

For fair without the feir within to hide. 

That book in many^s eyes doth share the glory, 

That in gold clasps locks in the golden story ; 

So shall you share all that he doth possess. 

By having him making yourself no less. 

Nurse. No less ? nay, bigger : women grow by men. 

La. Cap. Speak briefly, can you like of Paris^ love ? 

Jul. 1 11 look to like, if looking liking move ; 
But no more deep will I endart mine eye. 
Than your consent gives strength to make it fly. lOO 

Enter a Man Servant. 

Sera. Madam, the guests are come, supper serv'd up, 
you called, my young lady ask^d for, the nurse cursed in 

on the legal phrase femme couverte 
(i. e. married woman), (r) 

** Seemingly a parenthetical 
metaphor, as Dowden notes — 
haidty an allusion to the use of fish 
skins for binding books, (b) 

^^ cur^d, i. e. because she is not 
at hand to help. — Delius quoted 
by Rolfe. (b) 



^ aevmd. So the folio and the 
quarto of 1609. The quarto of 
1500, married [which recent editors 
prefer]. 

" margeni. ** Obscurities were 
often explained in old books in the 
maiigin. ' ' — Dowden. (b) 

** unbound. Note the quibble. 
Paris is an unatiat^ied man. (b) 

** cover. There is a quibble 
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the pantry, and every thing in extremity. I must hence 
to wait; I beseech you, follow straight. 

La. Cap. We follow thee. Juliet, the County stays. 

Nurse. Go, girl, seek happy nights to happy days. 

[ExeufU. 



Scene IV. — J Street* 

Enter Romeo, Mescutio, Benvolio, with five or six 
Maskers, Torch-Bearers, and Others. 

Rom. What, shall this speech be spoke for our excuse. 
Or shall we on without apology ? 

Ben. The date is out of such prolixity : 
We 11 have no Cupid hoodwinked with a scarf. 
Bearing a Tartarus painted bow of lath. 
Scaring the ladies like a crow-keeper ; 
Nor no without-book prologue, faintly spoke 
After the prompter, for our entrance : 
But, let them measure us by what they will. 
Well measure them a measure, and be gone. 
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*®» County, count, (b) 
' The date is out of nich pro- 
lixiJty, For an illustration of the 
custom when Shakespeare wrote 
this play, see the entrance of the 
King and his companions as 
maskers, accompanied by Molh, to 
make a speech for them. Lovi^$ 
Labour '« Lost, V. ii. 157 ff . [also 
Timon of Athens, I. ii. 128 and 
Henry VIIL, I. iv. CS]. 

• Tartar's . . . bow — not 
shaped like the English bow, which 
was a segment of a circle, (r) 

* erow-keeper, a living f unc- 
tioiiaiy for whom the scarecrow 



of this country is a luxuriously clad 
substitute. He was armed with a 
bow and arrow, (w) 

'-• These two lines are found 
only in the quarto of 1597. They 
seem to have been omitted pur- 
posely, but only on account of tiieir 
disparagement of the prologue 
speakers on the stage; and there- 
fore they may properly be restored 
to the text, (w) 

'^for our entrance. Here sn- 
trance la a trisyllable, (w) 

^^ a measure, a dignified dance. 
(B) 



40 Romeo and Juliet ^ci One 

Rom. Give me a torch ; I am not for this ambling : 
Being but heavy, I will bear the light. 

Mercutio. Nay, gentle Romeo, we must have you 
dance. 

Rom, Not I, believe me. You have dancing shoes, 
With nimble soles ; I have a soul of lead. 
So stakes me to the ground, I cannot move. 

Mer. You are a lover : borrow Cupid^s wings. 
And soar with them above a common bound. 

Rom. I am too sore enpierced with his shaft, 
To soar with his light featiiers ; and so bound, 20 

I cannot bound a pitch above dull woe : 
Under lovers heavy burthen do I sink. 

Mer. And, to sink in it, should you burthen love ; 
Too great oppression for a tender thing. , 

Rom. Is love a tender thing ? it is too rough. 
Too rude, too boisterous ; and it pricks like thorn. 

Mer. If love be rough with you, be rough with love ; 
Prick love for pricking, and you beat love down. — 
Give me a case to put my visage in : 

[Putting on a mask. 
A visor for a visor ! — what care I, 30 

What ciu-ious eye doth quote deformities ? 
Here are the beetle-brows shall blush for me. 

Ben. Come, knock, and enter ; and no sooner in. 
But every man betake him to his legs. 

Rom. A torch for me : let wantons, light of heart, 
Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels ; 

'" So iiakes. The relative is face, fantastic as a mask, needs no 

omitted — as often, (b) visor." — Dowden. (r) 

^ 90, The folio has to, *^ qiwU, L e. observe, (w) 

'^ piich, i. e. the height of a ** heetMtrowi, overhanging 

falcon's flight, (b) brows, (b) 

" A vitof for a visor I "My 
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For I am proverb^d with a grandsire phrase, — 

1 11 be a candle-holder, and look on : 

The game was ne^er so fair, and I am done. 

Mer. Tut! dun^s the mouse, the constable^s own 
word. 40 

If thou art dun, we 11 draw thee from the mire 
Of this sir-reverence Love, wherein thou stick'st 
Up to the ears. — Come, we bum daylight, ho. 

Rom. Nay, that ^s not so. 

Mer. I mean, sir, in delay 

We waste our lights in vain, like lamps by day. 
Take our good meaning, for our judgment sits 
Five times in that, ere once in our five wits. 

Rom. And we mean well in going to this mask. 
But ^tis no wit to go. 

Mer. Why, may one ask ? 

Rom. I dreamt a dream to-night. 

Mer. And so did I. 50 

Rom. Well, what was yours ? 

Mer. That dreamers often lie. 

Rom. In bed asleep, while they do dream things true. 



^ proverVd, L e. counselled by 
the adage to leave off while fortune 
smiles, (b) 

** eandle-hdder, i. e. a person 
who looked on while another per- 
formed some labour, (w) 

^ dun*9 the mouse. Of this 
proverbial expression, not uncom- 
mon in old books, no explanation 
worthy of notice has been offered. 

^ The reference is to a Christ- 
mas game called "Dun is in the 
mire," in which Dun was supposed 
to be the name of a horse. 

^ Of (hia mr-reverence [Of ihii 
mt r n v ere ne e^ quarto of 1507 ; save 



you reverence, quarto of 1599; 
and Or save your reverence, folio 
of 1623]. Cf. Comedy of Errors, 
m. ii. 93. 

^ like lamps. Capell's read- 
ing, following the quarto of 1597. 
Later quartos, lighia lights. The 
folios adopted the latter reading, 
with an added comma after each 
word, (b) 

*^ five. The old copies, fine, 
[The five v^ are "wit, imagina- 
tion, fantasy, estimation, mem- 
ory,** — unle» the five senses are 
meant.] 

"^ to-night, last mght (b) 
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Mer. 0« then, I see Queen Mab hath been with you. 
She is the fairies^ midwife ; and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman, 
Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Over men^s noses as they lie asleep : 
Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners^ 1^ ; 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 
The traces, of the smallest spider^s web ; 
The collars, of the moonshiners watery beams : 
Her whip, of crickets bone ; the lash, of film : 
Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat. 
Not half so big as a round little worm 
Pricked from the lazy finger of a maid. 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut. 
Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub. 
Time out o^ mind the fairies^ coachmakers. 
And in this state she gallops night by night 
Through lovers^ brains, and then they dream of love : 
O^er courtiers^ knees, that dream on court'sies straight : 
O^er lawyers^ fingers, who straight dream on fees : 
O^er ladies^ lips, who straight on kisses dream ; 
Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues, 
Because their breaths with sweetmeats tainted are. 
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•* Quem M€h, This is said to 
be the earliest use of the name in 
print (b) 

M ]Qxriti, White thought that 
perhaps we should read /airy, the 
original spelling of which would 
have been ^oasrit. (b) 

** agate^done, L e. cameo or in- 
taglio ring, (b) 

" atomiei, tiny creatures, (b) 

* 9pinner$\ spiders, (b) 

"* maid. So the quarto of 1597. 



The other old copies, man. (w) 
[The later folios, vxmian. The 
worm was supposed to breed in 
the fingers of idle lasses.] 

•• joiner, carpenter, (b) 

** O'er. So, with obvious coi^ 
rectness, the quarto of 1597. The 
other old editions. On. 

" The folio misprints dreamt. 
(w) 

^ iweebneata — used to 
fume the breath, (b) 
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Sometime she gallops o^er a oourtier^s nose. 
And then dreams he of smelling out a suit : 
And sometime comes she with a tithe-pig^s tail, 
Tickling a parson^s nose as ^a lies asleep, 
Then he dreams of another benefice. 
Sometime she driveth o^er a soldier^s neck, 
And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats. 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades. 
Of healths five hdom deep ; and then anon 
Drums in his ear, at which he starts, and wakes ; 
And, being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two. 
And sleeps again. This is that very Mab, 
That plats the manes of horses in the night ; 
And bakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs. 
Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 
This is the hag, when maids lie on their backs. 
That presses them, and learns them first to bear. 
Making them women of good carriage. 
This is she — 

Rom. Peace, peace ! Mercutio, peace ! 

Thou talk^st of nothing. 

Mer, True, I talk of dreams. 

Which are the children of an idle brain. 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy ; 
Which is as thin of substance as the air; 
And more inconstant than the wind, who wooes 



80 



90 



100 



"" eourtier^a note. So the later 
quartos and the folio. The quarto 
of 1597, lawyer^s lap, [White 
thought, in view of 1. 72, that prob- 
ably Shakespeare wrote coun- 
mllcf^i, the reading of Collier's 
MS.] 

^ Spanidi Uades^ swords made 
aftToleda (a) 



" plots, tangles, (r) 

^ elf-locks, clotted or caked 
masses of hair. The elves were 
the sworn enemies of all slovens. 

(B) 

*^ Which, once untangled, the 
mere untangling of which, (b) 
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Even now the frozen bosom of the North, 
Andy being angered, pufl& away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping South. 

Ben. This wind, you talk of, blows us from ourselves ; 
Supper is done, and we shall come too late. 

Rom. I fear, too early ; for my mind misgives, 
Some consequence, yet hanging in the stars, 
Shall bittei-ly begin his fearful date 
With this night^s revels ; and expire the term 
Of a despised life, closed in my breast, 110 

By some vile forfeit of untimely death : 
But He, that hath the steerage of my course, 
Direct my saiL — On, lusty gentlemen. 

Ben. Strike, drum. [Exeuni. 



Scene V. — A Banquet HaU in CapulePa House. 
Musicians waittng. Enter Servants. 

1 Serv. Where ^s Potpan, that he helps not to take 
away ? he shift a trencher I he scrape a trencher ! 

2 Serv. When good manners shall lie all in one or 
two men^s hands, and they unwashed too, His a foul 
thing. 

1 Serv. Away with the join^d-stools, remove the 



^^ from thence. The quarto of 
1597, m haste, (w) 

"• face. So first quarto. The 
folio, tide. dev>-dropping, moist 
The south wind was reputed 
noisome, (b) 

^^ hie . , , date, its . . . period. 

(R) 
^^ expire, cause to expire, (b) 

"* sail. So the quarto of 1597. 

The other old copies, tute. (w) 



"* Strike, drum. The stage 
direction here in the folio is. They 
march about the Stage and Seruing 
men come forth with their napkine. 
The latter part of the direction 
manifestly r^ers to the next Scene. 

' all, omitted in the folios only, 
(w) 

* jom^dretooU, f okling^chairs. 

(R) 
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court-cupboard, look to the plate. — Gkxxi thou, save 
me a piece of marchpane ; and, as thou lovest me, let 
the porter let in Susan Grindstone and NelL — Antony ! 
and Potpan ! 10 

2 Serv. Ay, boy ; ready. 

1 Serv. You are looked for, and called for, ask^d for, 
and sought for, in the great chamber. 

2 Serv. We cannot be here and there too. — Cheerly, 
boys: be brisk a while, and the longer liver take alL 

[^hey retire behind. 

Enter Cafulet, <Src., with the Guests and the Maskers. 

Cap. Welcome, gentlemen ! ladies, that have their 
toes 
Unplagu^d with corns, will have a bout with you : — 
Ah ha, my mistresses ! which of you all 
Will now deny to dance ? she that makes dainty, she, 
I ^U swear, hath corns. Am I come near you now ? 20 
You are welcome, gentlemen ! I have seen the day, 
That I have worn a visor, and could tell 
A whispering tale in a fair lady^s ear. 
Such as would please : — ''t is gone, ^t is gone, ^t is gone. 
You are welcome, gentlemen ! — Come, musicians, play. 
A hall ! a hall ! give room, and foot it, girls. 

[Music plays J and they dance. 
More light, you knaves ! and turn the tables up. 



' eour^-eupboard, sideboard. 

(B) 

' marchpane, a confection 
made chiefly of ahnonds. 

" have a bmU. So the quarto 
of 1597. The quarto of 1599 
and the other old editions, walke 
abou^ 

^ deny, refuie. (b) 



^ Am I corns near ffou, have I 
got you there, (r) 

*' gentlemen, i. e. those in 
masks, (b) 

^ A hall, i. e. clear the hall 
make room for dancers, (b) 

" turn the tables up, i. e. their 
leaves. Tables were then often 
hinged and laid on trestles, (b) 
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And quench the fire ; the room is grown too hot — 

Ah I sirrah, this unlookM for sport comes well. 

Nay, sit, nay, sit, good cousin Capulet, 30 

For you and I are past our dancing days : 

How long is ^t now since last yourself and I 

Were in a mask ? 

2 Cap. By V Lady, thirty years. 

Cap. What, man ! ^t is not so much, ^t is not so 
much: 
TT is since the nuptial of Lucentio, 
Come Pentecost as quickly as it will. 
Some five and twenty years ; and then we masked 

2 Cap. 7 is more, 't is more : his son is elder, sir ; 
His son is thirty. 

Cap. Will you tell me that ? 

His son was but a ward two years ago. 40 

Ronu What lady's that, which doth enrich the 
hand 
Of yonder knight ? 

Serv. I know not, sir. 

Rom. O, she doth teach the torches to bum 
bright ! 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop^s ear ; 
Beauty too rich for use, for Earth too dear ! 
So shews a snowy dove trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o^er her fellows shews. 
The measure done, I ^11 watch her place of stand, 50 

^ Her beauty kange. The first folio, and is supported not only by 

folio and all the quartos have It the greater felicity but by the pres- 

eeemee dis hange, which most re- ence of Beauty in 1. 47. 
cent editors foUow. The reading ^ ^lewe a enowy dove. The 

of White's text, to which he devoted quarto of 1597, ehinee a enow 

a long note, is from the second v^ite fuxm. (w) 
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And, touching hers, make blessed my rude hand. 
Did my heart love till now ? forswear it, sight ! 
I never saw true beauty till this night. 

Tyb. This, by his voice, should be a Montague. — 
Fetch me my rapier, boy. — What ! dares the slave 
Come hither, covered with an antic face. 
To fleer and scorn at our solemnity? 
Now, by the stock and honour of my kin, 
To strike him dead I hold it not a sin. 

Cap. Why, how now, kinsman! wherefore storm 
you so ? 60 

T\/b. Uncle, this is a Montague, our foe ; 
A villain, that is hither come in spite. 
To scorn at our solemnity this night 

Cap. Young Romeo is it ? 

Tyb. T is he, that villain Romeo. 

Cap. Content thee, gentle ooz, let him alone ; 
He bears him like a porUy gentleman ; 
And, to say truth, Verona brags of him. 
To be a virtuous and well-governed youth. 
I would not for the wealth of all this town. 
Here, in my house, do him disparagement ; 70 

Therefore, be patient, take no note of him : 
It is my will ; the which if thou respect. 
Shew a fair presence, and put off these fix)wns. 
An ill-beseeming semblance for a feast. 

Ti/b, It fits, when such a viUain is a guest. 
I ^U not endure him. 

Cap. He shall be endured : 

What ! goodman boy ! — I say, he shall ; — go to, — 

"* aniiefaes, mask, (b) nUy, decorous assembly or cere- 

*^ flnr, grin at, mock, toknt- mooy. (b) 

^ |>or%, well-bied. (b) 
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Am I the master here, or you ? go ta 
You 11 not endure him ! — Grod shall mend my soul — 
Youll make a mutiny among my guests! so 

You will set oock-a-hoop ! you 11 be the man ! 

Tyb. Why, unde, ^tis a shame. 

Cap* Gro to, go to ; 

You are a saucy boy. — Is ^t so, indeed ? — 
This trick may chance to scathe you ; — I know 
what. 

You must contrary me I marry, ^t is time — 
Well said, my hearts ! — You are a prinoox ; go : — 
Be quiet, or — More light, more li^t ! — for shame ! 
Ill make you quiet ; What ! — Cheerly, my hearts! 

T\fb. Patience perforce with wilful choler meeting 
Makes my flesh tremble in their different greeting. 90 

I will withdraw : but this intrusion shall, 
Now seeming sweet, convert to bitter gall. 

[ExU. 

Rom. If I profane with my unworthiest hand 

[To JUMKT. 

This holy shrine, the gentle fine is this, — 
My lips, two blushing pilgrims, ready stand 

To smooth that rough touch with a tender kiss. 



•* cochn'hoap. Various 
tioos have been given of this 
phrase — e. g. French coq a huppe 
(crest) ; a term derived from code- 
fighting; to turn on the tap, etc. — 
but no one seems to have explained 
H in a convincing fashion, (r) 

^ icathe, injure, (r) 

*■ contrary, cross — accented 
oo second syllable, (r) 

*■ mdi, i. e. done. f>rmoox, 
potfeUow. 



•• Patience perforce, enforced 
patience, (r) 

•* convert to — seems intransi- 
tive = turn to. (r) 

•* fine — Warburton's emenda- 
tion. The old copies have einne 
[which some editors retain, regard- 
ing gentle as containing a quibble 
oa gentile, Dowden suggests gen- 
tier, or, retaining gentie, in for is]. 
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JuL Gk)od pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too 
much, 
Which mannerly devotion shews in this ; 
For saints have hands that pilgrims^ hands do touch, 

And palm to palm is holy palmers^ kiss. lOO 

Rom. Have not saints lips, and holy palmers too ? 
Jul. Ay, pilgrim, lips that they must use in prayer. 
Rom. O, tiben, dear saint, let lips do what hands do, 
They pray : grant thou, lest faith turn to despair. 
JuL Saints do not move, though grant for prayers^ 

sake. 
Rom. Then move not, while my prayer'^s effect I 
take. 
Thus from my lips, by thine, my sin is puig'^d. 

{^Kissing her. 
JuL Then have my lips the sin that they have 

took. 
Rom. Sin from my lips ? O, trespass sweetly urg^d ! 
Give me my sin again. 
JuL You kiss by th^ book. no 

Nurse. Madam, your mother craves a word with 

you. 
Rom. What is her mother ? 
Nurse. Marry, bachelor. 

Her mother is the lady of the house. 
And a good lady, and a wise, and virtuous. 
I nursed her daughter, that you talked withal ; 



>«*^ It has been [and is rtOl] the 
custom to place a semicolon aft the 
end of 1. 103. But Juliet, after 
having said that palm to palm ia 
kdy pcimenf ktu, replies, to 
Borneo* $ hint about lips, that lips 
nnist be used in prayer. "O, 
then,'* answers RomeOf "they (L e. 
vouxn, — 4 



lips) pray that they may do what 
hands, or palms, do: grant thou 
this,'* &c.; the fine point of which 
is lost by reading, antithetically. 
They pray, granithou, &c. 
"« WIuO, wha a. 1. ISO. (r) 
"• irO^ with — as often, a. 
1.14S. (b) 
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I tell you, be that can lay hold of her 
Shall have the chinks. 

Rom. Is she a Capulet ? 

O, dear account !• my life is my foe^s debt 

BtfL Away, begone : the sport is at the best. 

Rom. Ay, so I fear ; the more is my unrest. 120 

1 Cap, Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be gone ; 
We have a trifling foolish banquet towards. — 
Is it e^en so ? Why then, I thank you all ; 
I thank you, honest gentlemen ; good night : — 
More torches here ! — Come on, then let ^s to bed. 
Ah, sirrah, by my fiiy, it waxes late ; 
1 11 to my rest. [Exeunt all hut Jituet and Nurse. 

JuL Come hither, nurse. What is yond gentleman? 

Nurse, The son and heir of old Tiberio. 

JvL What ^s he, that now is going out of door ? 130 

Nurse. Marry, that, I think, be young Petruchio. 

Jul. What ^s he, that follows here, that would not 
dance? 

Nurse. I know not. 

JvL Go, ask his name. — If he be married. 
My grave is like to be my wedding bed. 

Nurse. His name is Romeo, and a Montague ; 
The only son of your great enemy. 

Jul. My only love sprung from my only hate ! 
Too early seen unknown, and known too late ! 

"' chinks, money (colloquial). *" banquet, deaaert (b) tofwofdSt 

(r) approaching. 

^'' dM, due. Jvliet la worthy "' Isiie^enso, The first quarto 

of his love, which may cost him his has the direction They whisper in 

Kfe. Some think that it means his eare, i. e. give their reasons for 

that bereft of Juliet he wiU die, and going, (r) 

that thus his life is at CapuUfs ^** fay, faith, (b) 
(B) 
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Prodigious birth of love it is to me, 140 

That I must love a loathed enemy. 

Nurse. What's this ? what's this ? 

JuL A rhyme I leam'd even now 

Of one I danc'd withal. [One calls within^ ^^ Juliet I ^ 

Nurse. Anon, anon : — 

Come, let 's away ; the strangers all are gone. 

[Exeimt. 



Act Two. 
Prologue. 

Enter Chorus. 

Now old desire doth in his death-bed lie. 

And young affection gapes to be his heir : 
That fair, for which love groan'd for and would die. 

With tender Juliet matched, is now not £Edr. 
Now Romeo is belov'd and loves again. 

Alike bewitched by the charm of looks ; 
But to his foe supposed he must complain, 

And she steal love's sweet bait from fearful hooks : 
Being held a foe, he may not have access 

To breathe such vows as lovers use to swear ; 10 

And she as much in love, her means much less 

To meet her new-beloved any where : 
But passion lends them power, time means, to meet. 
Tempering extremities with extreme sweet. 

[ExiL 

^^ Prodigious, portentous, (b) ' {fair, fair one.] for , , , for, 

^ Chorus. This [sonnet-] dbo- The repetition of the prepositioa 

TOM 18 not found in the quarto of was not then a solecism. 

1597. [It is usually reckoned with ^* extremities, great difficulties. 

Act n.] (b) 
• ffopes, longs, (b) 
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Scxn L — Capulet*s Gardtfif adfoming the Hou$e. 
On one Me a lantf divided by a wall from Cafulet's 
orchariL On the other nde of the orthardy Cafulet^s 
houee. . 

lyOMEO. Con I go forward, when my heart is here ? 
'^ Turn back, dull Elarth, and find thy centre out. 

[He approaches the haute. 

Enier Benvouo and Mescdtio. 

Ben. Romeo ! my cousin Romeo ! Romeo ! 

Mer. He is wise ; 

And, on my life, hath stolen him home to bed. 

Ben» He ran this way, and leapM this orchard 
walL 
Call, good Mercutio. 

Mer. Nay, 1 11 conjure too. — 

Romeo ! humours ! madman ! passion ! lover ! 
Appear thou in the likeness of a sigh : 
Speak but one rhyme, and I am satisfied ; 
Cry but "Ay me!" pronounce but "love" and 

" dove ; " 10 



* Capulvt's Chrdm. It has 
hitherto been the custom, since 
Rowe's edition in 1709, to make 
this Scene pass in The Street, or An 
Open Place near CAPULirr'B Octr- 
dm, [Recent editors place it in a 
lane by ths wall of Cafulet's 
orehard. See Note on 1. 43.] 

* Earth, body, (b) 

* orchard, gvden. (r) 

* Nay, J *U conjure too. The 



quarto of 1507 alone assigns this 
speech to Mercutio (Call, nay lie 
coniure too). The later of the old 
editions give it to Benvolio, with 
manifest error, (w) [conjure, ac- 
cented on first syllable. Cf. 1. 17.] 
*® pronounce but **love" and 
"dove." So the quarto of 1507. 
That of 1500, which is followed by 
that of 1600 and the folio, Prouauni 
but love and day (or dye\. (w) 
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Speak to my gossip Venus one fair word. 
One nick-name for her purblind son and heir, 
Young auburn Cupid, he that shot so trim 
When King Cophetua lov'd the beggar maid. — 
He heareth not, he stirreth not, he moveth not ; 
The ape is dead, and I must conjure him. — 
I conjure thee by Rosaline^s bright eyes. 
By her high forehead, and her scarlet lip. 
By her fine foot, straight 1^, and quivering thigh, 
And the demesnes that there adjacent lie. 
That in thy likeness thou appear to us. 

Ben. An if he hear thee, thou wilt anger him. 

Mer. This cannot anger him: H would anger him 
To raise a spirit in his mistress^ circle 
Of some strange nature, letting it there stand 
Till she had laid it, and conjur'^d it down ; 
That were some spite. My invocation 
Is &ir and honest, and, in his misti^ess^ name, 
I conjure only but to raise up him. 



80 



^' auburn. Tlie old copies 
have Abrahctm, a sophistication of 
"abram," — one of the numerous 
modes of spelling auburn. [Re- 
cent editors following Upton and 
in deference to Much Ado, I. i. 261, 
change to Adam, L e. Adam Bell 
the famous archer.] But there is 
a manifest allusion to the stanza 
in the ballad of King Cophetua 
and the Beggar Maid, beghming, 
' ' The blinded boy that shootes so 
trim." This •'blinded boy" is 
only "young auburn Cupid," 
and has no more to do with Adam 
Bell than with any other archer. 
[Editors who retain Abraham ex- 
plain in various ways — most 



speciously, as the "coimterfeit** 
who pretends blindness yet shoots 
truly. Rolfe's point against ati- 
bum, viz., that that is no nick- 
name, hardly holds, for it is 
Romeo that is to apply the nick- 
name, and, while Mercutio might 
well apply one himself, he is imder 
no necessity to do so. trim. The 
old copies except the first quarto 
jreadtru^.] 

" a^pe, poor fellow, (b) 
'* high forehead. As to the lik- 
ing of our Elizabethan ancestors 
for a bald brow, see Tun OenUe- 
men of Verona, IV. iv. IdS. 
" jpite, revenge, (b) 
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Ben. Come, he hath hid himself among these trees, 80 
To be consorted with the humorous night: 
Blind is his love, and best befits the dark. 

Mer. If love be blind, love cannot hit the mark. 
Now will he sit under a medlar tree, 
And wish his mistress were that kind of fruit, 
As maids call medlars when they laugh alone. — 
O Romeo ! that she were, O, that she were 
An open ei casterOy thou a poprin pear ! 
Romeo, good night : — I ^11 to my truckle-bed ; 
This field-bed is too cold for me to sleep. 40 

Come, shall we go ? 

Ben. Gro, then ; for 't is in vain 

To seek him here, that means not to be found. 
J [Exeunt. 

^tfy^ i-AX^oMom. He jests at scars, that never felt a wound. — 







<< 



" humonui^ humid, bmt alao 
capricious." (b) 

** medlar tree, related to the 
crab-apple. Full comment upon 
several of Mercutio'e words and 
phrases should be sought, if at all, 
in the more scholarly editions. It 
may be remarked that poprin (L 
88) is derived from Poperingue, a 
town near Ypies. (b) 

" The words in italics are 
omitted in the folio[s and the 
second and third quartos], (w) 

" truclde, trundle, (b) 

^ fidd-bed, a camp-bed, or a 
bed on the ground, with a play on 
field, also to be found in Brooke's 
poem, 1. 897. — Dowden. (b) 

^ In none of the old copies is 
there either a division of the Acts 
of this play into Scenes, or any 
direction as to where the incidents 
are supposed to take place. But, 



in all editions since the time of 
Rowe (1709) [including recent 
ones], U. 1-42 have been made 
to constitute Scene I., and to 
pass outside the garden, while 
here a second Scene in Cafulft's 
Garden has begun. But in the 
old copies, from the beginning of 
this Act to the entrance of the 
Friar (ii. 1), there is not the 
slightest implication of a supposed 
change of scene. The text rather 
implies that the whole of this Act, 
from the entrance of Romeo to his 
exit after his interview with Jidiet, 
passes within CapvleCe garden. 
Cf. U. 1, 5, 30, and 108, and 
in all the old copies we find that 
the last line of Benvdio's last 
speech, 1. 42 (in which the ex- 
pression eeek him here is to be ob- 
served), and the first of Romeo*s 
soliloquy, L 43, make a rhyming 
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But, soft ! what light through yonder window breaks ? 

[Juliet appears above at her window. 
It is the East, and Juliet is the sun ! — 
Arise, fair sun, and kiU the envious moon, 
Who is already sick and pale with grief. 
That thou, her maid, art far more fair than she : 
Be not her maid, since she is envious ; 
Her vestal livery is but pale and green. 
And none but fools do wear it ; cast it off. — 

[Juliet steps out upon a balcony. 



60 



couplet, and are printed together 
without any direction for the en- 
trance of Romeo, Romeo keeps 
out of sight of his cousins by ap- 
proaching the house more nearly 
than they deem prudent; and, 
overhearing the humourous jeers 
of the volatile MercuHot he begins 
to moralise, and no new dramatic 
interest supervenes until his re- 
flections are quickly checked by 
the appearance of the light at 
Jtdiefs window. Therefore it 
seems best to vary from the pre- 
vious modem arrangement of this 
Act, and to make but one Scene of 
what has been made by other 
editors two. It has been custom- 
ary to make Jtdiet appear after 1. 
48. By placing it after 1. 44, Amifo 
sees Uie light (as he natural^ 
would) before he sees Juliei. 

'^ pale and green. So the 
quarto of 1597. The later quartos 
and the folio have [with recent 
editions] sicke and greene, the com- 
positcv probably having been con- 
fused by a reminiscence of the 
epithets applied to the moon in the 
third line above, and perhaps also 
by a passing thought of green sick- 



ness which they suggested. Romeo 
says of the vestal livery which he 
describes, that none but fooU do 
wear it; which is not improbably 
an allusion to the livery of Will 
Summer (or Somers), Henry 
VIIL'e Court-Fool, who wore 
white and green, which, indeed, 
were the royal colours in the reign 
of that monarch. That the memoiy 
of Will Summer's professional cos- 
tume existed for many years after 
he, as well as his royal master, had 
passed away, and after the date of 
the writing of this play, there is evi- 
dence in * * Certain Edicts from a 
Parliament in Utopia,** which are 
added to Sir Thomas C>verbury*s 
Wife and Characters. Collier*s 
folio of 1632 has white and green — 
a violent though specious change, 
which is made entirely imnecessary 
by the reading of the quarto of 
1597, and which yet gives an inde- 
pendent support to that reading. 
So also do the words of Lady 
MatAeth, "And wakes it now to 
look so green and pale at what it 
did so reely," Macbeth^ I. vii. 87. 
'^ [Juliet etepe out upon a 
balcony,] We know that Shake- 
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• It is my lady ; O, it is my love ! 

; O, that she knew she were ! — 

/ She speaks, yet she says nothing : what of that ? 
Her eye discourses ; I will answer it.< — 
I am too bold, ^ is not to me she speaks : 
Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 
Having some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres tiU they return. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head ? 60 

The brightness of her cheek would shame those 

stars. 
As daylight doth a lamp : her eyes in heaven 
Would through the airy r^on stream so bright, 
That birds would sing, and think it were not 

night. 
See, how she leans her cheek upon her hand ! 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand. 
That I might touch that cheek ! 

JuL Ay me ! 

Ronu She speaks : 

O, speak again, bright angel I for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being o'er my head, 
As is a winged messenger of Heaven 70 

Unto the white-upturned wondMng eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 



speare imagined Juliet to be at an 
elevated window or balcony, al- 
though no old copy has a stage 
direction to that effect. Cf. 1. 69. 
Our old stage, in spite of its lack 
of scenery, permitted this Scene to 
be played with a very exact like- 
nets to reality. Jtiltet could ap- 
pear at the window which opened 
on the balcony at the back of the 



stage, draw the curtain, and, after 
pausing a few moments, during 
which her lover might, though 
feeling sure, be unable to see 
surely who it was (cf. 1. 52), 
step out upon the balcony. [Re- 
cent editors do not give this direc- 
tion.] 

^ toudh. The quarto of 1597, 
kiss, (w) 
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When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds. 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. 

Jul. O Romeo, Romeo ! wherefore art thou Romeo ? 
Deny thy father, and refuse thy name : 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love, 
And I ''U no longer be a Capulet. 

Rom. Shall I hear more, or shall I speak at this ? 

Jul. *r is but thy name that is my enemy : 80 

Thou art th3rself, though not a Montague. 
Whafs Montague ? it is nor hand, nor foot. 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 
Belonging to a man. O, be some other name ! 
What^s in a name ? that which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet ; 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo caU'^d, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes. 
Without that title. — Romeo, doff thy name ; 
And for thy name, which is no part of thee, 90 

Take all myself. 

Ram, I take thee at thy word. 



^ laxy-^pacmg. So the quarto 
of 1597. The later quartos and 
the folio have Uaid puffing — a 
picturesque epithet one discards 
with regjKi. The reading of the 
text is much strengthened by the 
use of bestrides, 

» Thou art ihysdf, though not 
a Moniague, i. e. as a rose is a rose, 
— has flJl its characteristic sweet- 
ness and beauty, — though it be 
not called a rose. Malone, with 
malioe aforethought, and at the 
instigation of Dr. Johnson (who 
suggested. Then art ihysdf then^ 
&c.), Uxk the very life of the whole 
speech l^ pointixig. Thou art thff 



sdf thought not a Montagus! . . . 
(w) 

** nor any other part. So the 
quarto of 1597. The folio and the 
later quartos omit nor any other 
part, and print O he some other 
name (from the next line) unintel- 
ligibly in its place ; while the quarto 
of 1597 omits the latter exclama- 
tion entirely. The text is fonned 
from both copies. 

*^ name. So the quarto of 
1597. The later quartos and the 
foUo, injuriously, word, (w) 

** owes, possesses, (b) 

** mysdf. The quarto of 1597, 
I have, (w) 
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68 Romeo and Juliet ^^ Ttvo 

Call me but love, and I ^ be new baptized ; 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 

Jul. What man art thou, that, thus bescreen^d in 
night, 
So stumblest on my counsel ? 

Rom. By a name 

I know not how to tell thee who I am : 
My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself 
Because it is an enemy to thee : 
Had I it written, I would tear the word. 

JuL My ears have yet not drunk a hundred words 100 
Of that tongue^s uttering, yet I know the sound. 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague ? 

Rom. Neither, &l\t maid, if either thee displease. 

Jul. How cam^st thou hither, tell me ? and where- 
fore? 
The orchard waUs are high, and hard to dimb ; 
And the place death, considering who thou art. 
If any of my kinsmen find thee here. 

Rom. With Lovers light wings did I o^erperch these 
walls; 
For stony limits cannot hold love out : 
And what love can do, that dares love attempt; iio 

llierefore thy kinsmen are no stop to me. 

JuL If they do see thee, they will murther thee. 

Rom. Alack ! there lies more peril in thine eye 
Than twenty of their swords : look thou but sweet. 
And I am proof against their enmity. 

^ uttering. So the quarto of plecue. So the first quarto. Later 

1599 and the later copies. The copies, didUee.] 
quarto of 1597, vtterance, (w) *®* wherefore — accented on the 

^^ maid. The quarto of 1597 second syllable. (r) 
has taiini, which is inferior, for dear "' jfop. The quarto of 1597, 

eakU occurs in 1. 97, and fair ac- lei [whidi recent editors prefer], 
cords better with maid, [die- 
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Jill. I would not for the world they saw thee 
hei'e. 

Rom. I have night^s cloak to hide me from their 
eyes; 
And but thou love me, let them find me here : 
My life were better ended by their hate, 
Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love. 120 

JtU, By whose direction found^st thou out this place ? 

Rom. By Love, that first did prompt me to inquire ; 
He lent me counsel, and I lent him eyes, 
I am no pilot ; yet, wert thou as far 
As that vast shore washed with the farthest sea, 
I would adventure for such merchandise. 

JuL Thou know^st the mask of night is on my hce ; 
Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek 
For that which thou hast heard me speak to-night. 
Fain would I dwell on form, fain, fain deny 130 

What I have spoke : but farewell compliment ! 
Dost thou love me ? I know thou wilt say, " Ay ; '^ 
And I will take thy word ; yet, if thou swear^st. 
Thou may'^st prove false : at lovers^ peijuries. 
They say, Jove laughs. O, gentle Romeo, 
If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully : 
Or if thou think^st I am too quickly won, 
I ''ll fit>wn, and be perverse, and say thee nay. 
So thou wilt woo; but, else, not for the world. 
In truth, fair Alontague, I am too fond ; 140 



*•• perjuriet, &c. Marlowe's 
translatioii of Ovid, Ars Amat.^ 
has the lines 

*' For Jove» himself sits in the azure 
skies 
And laufi^ below at lovers' per- 
juries. 



"0 ffrorogued, delayed, (b) 
^^ Love, Keightley's reading. 
Love's is attractive, (b) 

^** dwdl on form^ i. e. preserve 
appearances, observe the conven- 
tions (to) which she says good-bye 
in L 131. (b) 
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And therefore thou may^st think my liaviour light : 
But trust me, gentleman, I ^11 prove more true 
Than those that have more cunning to be strange. 
I should have been more strange, I must confess, 
But that thou overheard^st, ere I was ware. 
My true lovers passion : therefore, pardon me ; 
And not impute this yielding to light love. 
Which the dark night hath so discovered. 

Rom. Ladyi by yonder blessed moon I swear. 
That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops, — 150 

JuL O, swear not by the moon, th^ inconstant 
moon 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 

Rom. What shall I swear by ? 

Jid. Do not swear at all ; 

Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy glorious self. 
Which is the god of my idolatry. 
And 1 11 believe thee. 

Rom. If my hearths dear love — 

Jul. Well, do not swear. Although I joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract to-night : 
It is too rash, too unadvis'^d, too sudden ; 160 

Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be, 



>«> 'haviour. So the first 
quarto and late folios. The 
later quartos and first folio have 
behavUmr, (b) 

^** more cunning. So the quarto 
of 1597. The second and third 
quartos and first folio have coying, 
strange, coy. (r) 

** Which, refers to ^fielding, 
discoveredf revealed, (r) 

>«• bUseed, Omitted in the 



folios, swear. So the quarto 
of 1597. Later editions, vow. 

**• glorious. Thus the quarto of 
1597. The later copies, gracious — 
less suitably to Juliefs mood and 
to the remainder of her speech. 

"^ hearts dear love. The quarto 
of 1597 has true hearts love, (w) 

'** conirad, accented on the sec- 
ond syllable here, (b) 



Scene One Romeo and Juliet 61 

Ere one can say ^ It lightens.'" Sweet, good night ! 
This bud of love, by Summer'^s ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. 
Grood night, good night ! as sweet repose and rest 
Come to thy heart, as that within my breast ly^ sl^\ 

Rom. O, wilt thou leave me so unsatisfied ? 

JuL What satisfaction canst thou have to-night ? 

Rom. Th^ exchange of thy lovers faithful vow for 
mine. 

Jvl. I gave thee mine before thou did^st request 
it ; 170 

And yet I would it were to give again. 

Rom. Would^st thou withdraw it ? for what purpose, 
love? 

Jid. But to be Cranky and give it thee again ; 
And yet I wish but for the thing I have. 
My bounty is as boundless as the sea. 
My love as deep ; the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite. 

[Nurse calls withtn. 
I hear some noise within : dear love, adieu ! — 
Anon, good nurse ! — Sweet Montague, be true. 
Stay but a little, I will come again. [ExU. ISO 

Rom. O blessed, blessed night ! I am afear^d. 
Being in night, all this is but a dream. 
Too flattering-sweet to be substantial. 

^^ Sweety good nighil In place '** as that, usuaDy explained as 

of these words, and U. 16S-180, the meaning "as to that heart,*' yet 

quarto of 1597 has only, — that could loosely refer to repote 

and rest, (b) 

" I heare some comming "* frank, bountiful, (r) 

Deare knie adew, sweet Moun- lu subskmHal, four sables. 

tague be true, (n) 

Stay but a little and il'e oome ^ 
againe." (w) 



&t Romeo and Juliet ^ci Two 

Enier Juliet, nbove» 

Jul. Three words, dear Romeo, and good night, 
indeed. 
If that thy bent of love be honourable, 
Thy purpose marriage, send me word to-morrow. 
By one that 1 11 procure to come to thee. 
Where, and what time, thou wilt perform the rite ; 
And all my fortunes at thy foot 1 11 lay. 
And follow thee my lord throughout the world* 190 

Nurse. [WiihinJ] Madam. 

Jul. I come, anon. — But if thou meanest not well, 
I do beseech thee, — 

Nurse. [Within.] Madam. 

Jul. By and by, I come. 

— To cease thy suit, and leave me to my grief : 
To-morrow will I send. 

Roriu So thrive my soul, — 

JuL A thousand times good night ! [Exit, 

Bom. A thousand times the worse, to want thy 
light — 
Love goes toward love, as school-boys from their books ; 
But love from love, toward school with heavy looks. 

[Retiring. 

Enter Juliet, above. 

Jul. Hist ! Romeo, hist I — O, for a falc'^ner^s voice, 200 
To lure this tercel-gentle back again ! 
Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud ; 

*** beni, trend, ^b) The tercel gentle was the most 

"* By and by, immediately, (r) beautiful and the highest fared of 

'** tuU, So the undated quarto, all the hawks. [Most editors, fol- 

An other old editions, itrife, with lowing the old copies, read the 

manifest error, (w) corrupt form of the word» iassel- 

^^ iercd-genOe [male fakon]. gentie.] 



Scene One Romeo and Juliet 68 

Else would I tear the cave where Echo lies. 
And make her airy tongue more hoarse than mine 
With repetition of my Romeo^s name. 
Romeo! 

Rom. It is my soul that calls upon my name : 
How silver-sweet sound lovers^ tongues by night. 
Like softest music to attending ears ! 

Jul, Romeo ! 

Rom. My dear ? 

Jul. At what o^clock to-morrow 210 

Shall I send to thee ? 

Rom. By the hour of nine. 

JuL I will not fail : ^t is twenty years till then. 
I have forgot why I did call thee back. 

Rom. Let me stand here till thou remember it. 

JuL I shall forget to have thee still stand there, 
Remembering how I love thy company. 

Rom. And I ^11 still stay, to have thee still forget. 
Forgetting any other home but this. 

Jul. ^ is almost morning, I would have thee gone ; 
And yet no farther than a wanton^s bird, 220 

Who lets it hop a little from her hand. 
Like a poor prisoner in his twisted gyves. 
And with a silk thread plucks it back again. 
So loving-jealous of his liberty. 

Rom. I would I were thy bird. 

Jul. Sweet, so would I : 

Yet I should kill thee with much cherishing. 

'^ tongue. The quarto of 1597 the first quarto is plainly a misprint 

has voice, using a word which oc- The later quartosand the folio have 

eon just above, [dry tongues My neece. [Later folios and some 

occurs in Milton's Comut,] recent editors. My noeet,] 

*'" My dear. So the undated "^ wanton's — not necessari^ 

qparto; for whidi the If odamtf of used in a very bad sense, (b) 
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,V 



Grood night, good night : parting is such sweet sorrow. 

That I shall say good night till it be morrow. [Exit. 

Rom, Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy 
breast! — 
\ Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet to rest I 290 

Hence will I to my ghostly father^s cell ; 

His help to crave, and my good hap to tell. [Exii. 




Scene H. — Friar Laubence^s CeH 



Enier Friar Laurence, vriih a bcuket. 

Friar, The grey-ey^d mom smiles on the frowning 
night, 
CheckVing the eastern clouds with streaks of light ; 
And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day^s path and Titan'^s fiery wheels. 
Now, ere the sun advance his burning eye, 
The day to cheer and night^s dank dew to diy. 



ss7-tt •j'he tgjt of jutep quartos and 
the folio presents much confusion. 
It is printed thus in the folio: 

" ltd, Grood mght, sood night 
Rom. Parting is such sweete sor- 
row. 
That I shall say good night, tiU it 
be morrow. 
ltd. Sleepe dwell upon thine 

eyes^peaoe in thy biest 
Rom. Would 1 were sleepe and 
peace so sweet to rest, 
The ffray ey*d mome sniles on the 

Uowninff night, 
Checkring Uie Easteme Clouds 

with streakes of light. 
And darknesse fleckeT'd \fleckted, 

1599] like a drunkard reeles, 
Frcaa forth dayes pathway, made 
by Titan's wheeles. 



Hence will I to my ghostly Frie[r}s 

close Cell, 
His helpe to craue, and my deare 

hap to teU." 

Slight textual variations in the later 
quartos are indicated above by 
italic letters; and, as these texts 
seem in all respects the least to be 
relied on, that of the first quarto 
has been adopted substantially. 

*«» faUur** erf/. So first quarto. 
Other copies, friar*9 dose cell, (r) 

• fleckedt dappled — the read- 
ing of the early quartos. The 
later quartos and folio have 
flecJded, and are followed by some 
recent editors, (b) 

* advance, lift up. (b) 



Scene Two Romeo and Juliet 66 

I must up-fill this osier cage of ours, 

With baleful weeds and precious-juiced flowers. 

The Elarth that ^s Nature^s mother is her tomb ; 

What is her burying grave, that is her womb ; 10 

And fix>m her womb children of divers kind 

We sucking on her natural bosom find : 

Many for many virtues excellent. 

None but for some, and yet all different. 

O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies 

In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities : 

For nought so vile that on the Earth doth live 

But to the Earth some special good doth give ; 

Nor aught so good, but strained from that fair use. 

Revolts fix>m true birth, stumbling on abuse : 90 

Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied. 

And vice sometime ^s by action dignified. 

Within the infant rind of this weak flower 

Poison hath residence, and medicine power : 

For this, being smelt, with that part cheers each part ; 

Being tasted, slays all senses with the heart. 

Two such opposed kings encamp them still 

In man as well as herbs, grace, and rude will ; 

And where the worser is predominant. 

Full soon the canker death eats up that plant. 80 

Enter RoifEO. 

Rom. Grood morrow, father ! 

FrL Benedicitel 

What early tongue so sweet saluteth me ? — 
Young son, it argues a distempered head, 

'* miekle, great grace, yirtue, ** that part, that odorous part 

quality, (b) $adi part, i. e. of the body, (r) 

*" aifiA»r, cankei^wonii. (b) 

TDK. SIX. —5 



66 Romeo and Juliet ^ci Tfvo 

So soon to bid good morrow to thy bed : 

Care keeps his watch in every old man^s eye, 

And where care lodges, sleep will never lie ; 

But where unbruised youth, with unstufTd brain, 

Doth couch his limbs, there golden sleep doth reign* 

Therefore, thy earliness doth me assure. 

Thou art up-rous^d by some distemperature : 40 

Or if not so, then here I hit it right, — 

Our Romeo hath not been in bed to-night. 

Rom. That last is true; the sweeter rest was mine. 

Fri. God pardon sin ! wast thou with Rosaline ? 

Rom. With Rosaline, my ghostly father ? no ; 
I have foigot that name and that name^s woe. 

Fri. That ^s my good son: but where hast thou been, 
then? 

Rom. I 'U tell thee, ere thou ask it me again. 
I have been feasting with mine enemy ; 
Where, on a sudden, one hath wounded me 50 

That ^s by me wounded : both our remedies 
Within tiij help and holy physic lies : 
I bear no hatred, blessed man ; for, lo ! 
My intercession likewise steads my foe. 

Fri. Be plain, good son, and homely in thy drift ; 
Riddling confession finds but riddling shrift. 

Rom. Then plainly know, my heart's dear love is 
set 
On the fair daughter of rich Capulet : 
As mine on hers, so hers is set on mine ; 
And all combined, save what thou must combine 60 

^ distemperature, care or ail- '' lies. For the same oonstnic- 

ment (r) tion see Cymbdine^ H. iii. 24. 

'^ hoih our remedies, L Cr ^JP!^ *^ eteada, helps, (r) 

dies for us both, (r) ** and homely, Tlie folio iiu»- 

prints reH homely. 



Scene Two Romeo and Juliet 67 

By holy marriage. When, and where, and how. 
We met, we woo^d, and made exchange of vow, 
I ^U tell thee as we pass ; but this I pray. 
That thou consent to marry us to-day. 

Fri. Holy Saint Francis, what a change is here ! 
Is Rosaline, whom thou did^st love so dear, 
So soon forsaken ? young men'^s love, then, lies 
Not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes. 
Jesu Maria I what a deal of brine 

Hath washed thy sallow cheeks for Rosaline ! 70 

How much salt water thrown away in waste 
To season love, that of it doth not taste ! 
The sun not yet thy sighs fix>m heaven clears, 
Thy old groans ring yet in my ancient ears ; 
Lo ! here upon thy cheek the stain doth sit 
Of an old tear that is not wash'^d off yet. 
If e^er thou wast thyself, and these woes thine, 
Thou and these woes were all for Rosaline : 
And art thou changed? pronounce this sentence 

then, — 
Women may fall, when there ^s no strength in men. so 

Rom. ThovL chid^st me oft for loving Rosaline. 

Fri. For doting, not for loving, pupil mine. 

Rom. And bad^st me bury love. 

Fri. Not in a grave. 

To lay one in, another out to have. 

Rom. I pray thee, chide not: she, whom I love 
now. 



'* that agrees with love. Romeo the second and third quartos and 

had not mastered the elements of a first folio, yet ringing, 
genuine passion, (b) ** chide not : ehe, whom I love. 

'* For the metaphor see I. L So the quarto of 1597, with comma 

101. (r) for colon; the later editions, chide 

'* ring yet. So the first quarto; me not, her I love, (a) 



68 Romeo and Juliet Ad Two 

Doth grace for grace, and love for love allow: 
The other did not so. 

Fri. O, she knew well. 

Thy love did read by rote, and could not spelL 
But come, young waverer, come, go with me. 
In one respect I ^U thy assistant be ; 90 

For this alliance may so happy prove. 
To turn your households^ rancour to pure love. 

Rom. O, let us hence I I stand on sudden haste. 

Fri, Wisely, and slow : they stumble that run fast. 

[ExeurU. 

Scene IIL — J Street. 

Enter Benvolio and Mebcutio. 

Mer. Where the Devil should this Romeo be ? 
Came he not home to-night ? 

Ben. Not to his father^s : I spoke with his man. 

Mer. Why, that same pale hard-hearted wench, 
that Rosaline, 
Torments him so, that he will sure run mad. 

Ben. Tybalt, the kinsman to old Capulet, 
Hath sent a letter to his father^s house. 

Mer. A challenge, on my life. 

Ben. Romeo will answer it. 

Mer. Any man that can write may answer a letter. lO 

Ben. Nay, he will answer the letter's master, how 
he dares, being dared. 

Mer. Alas, poor Romeo ! he is already dead ! 
stabb'd with a white wench's black eye ; run thorough 

•° In one retpect, on account of """ how he dares [ventures], be- 

one thing, (b) ing dared. The quarto of 1597, if 

•* To, as to. (b) hee bee challenged, (w) 
** tUmd on, have uigent n^ ^* run. The first quarto has 

of. (b) 9hot. (b) 
* tormigh^ last night (b) 
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the ear with a love-song ; the very piu of his heart 
deft with the blind bow-boy''s butt-shaft; and is he 
a man to encounter Tybalt ? 

Ben. Why, what is Tybalt? 

Mer. More than prince of cats, I can tell you. 
O, he is the courageous captain of compliments* He 20 
fights as you sing prick-song, keeps time, distance, 
and proportion ; rests me his minim rest, one, two, 
and the third in your basom : the very butcher of a 
silk button, a duellist, a duellist ; a gentleman of the 
very first house, of the first and second cause. Ah, 
the immortal jHumdo ! the panto reverso ! the hai I — 

Ben. The what ? 

Mer. The pox of such antic, lisping, afiecting fan- 
tasticoes, these new tuners of accents ! — " By Jesu, 
a very good blade ! — a very tall man ! — a very good 80 
whore ! '' — Why, is not this a lamentable thing, grand- 
sire, that we should be thus afilicted with these strange 
flies, these fashion-mongers, these pardonnez-nunSy who 

^' pm, centre. Cf . Love* a Lor 
(our '«£(»MV.L 138. (w) 

^ butt-9hafU unborbed arrow 
used in target practice, (b) 

^^ prince of caia, •"IVbcrfor 
•"lybalt *' was a name for a "rep- 
resentative" cat, as "Reynard" 
for a * * representative " fox. The 
cat in the old allegory, Reynard 
the Fox, la called Tyberi. (w) 

*^ prick-aong, music sung from 
notes, (r) 

**"• the very firat houae, Dyoe 
remarks {Beaumoni and Fletcher, 
Vol. Vn. p. 16) that " this ezpres- 
skm answers to the French gentU- 
homme de vUle, which Co^^rave 
renders, * a gentleman of the first 
head, an upstart gentleman.'** 
[OUieni count toiJ0 as rank.] 



^ couje, L e. in the duellists* 
code, (b) 

** paaaado, punto reverao, hai. 
The first and second of these 
Italian words are names of thrusts 
in fencing; the third, an exclama- 
tion used by swordsmen when they 
touched each other, equivalent to 
the Latin habet {= he has it) at the 
gladiatorial shows, (w) 

"-^ aJfedingfantaaticoea[BSecied 
coxcombs]. So the quarto of 1507 ; 
the later editions, affecting phaniar 
ciea. (w) 

» tafl, sturdy, (b) 

" pardonnes'moia. All the old 
copies except the undated quarto^ 
have pardon' [or pardofir*] meeig 
that copy, pardonormeea* 
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stand so nmcfa on the new fonn, that they cannot 
sit at ease on the old bendi ? O, their bongj their 
hmsl 

Enier Romeo. 

Ben* Here comes Romeo, here comes Romeo. 

Mer, Without his roe, like a dried herring. O 
flesh, flesh, how art thou fishified ! Now is he for 
the numbers that Petrarch flowed in : Laura, to his 40 
lady, was a kitchen-wench ; — marry, she had a better 
love to be-riiyme her: Dido, a dowdy; Cleopatra, a 
gipsy ; Helen and Hero, hildings and harlots ; Thisbe, 
a grey eye or so, but not to the purpose. — Signior 
Romeo, bonjour I there ^s a French salutation to your 
French slop. You gave us the counterfeit £Eurly last 
night. 

Rom. Grood morrow to you both. What counter- 
fisit did I give you ? 

Mer, The slip, sir, the slip : can you not conceive ? 60 

Rom. Pardon, good Mercutio, my business was 
great ; and in such a case as mine, a man may strain 
courtesy. 



** form, a quibble oa the two 
mfniTigi of the word, mode or 
fashkm and seat (r) 

"^ bont . . bont. All old copies 
have bones. But a quibble on the 
FVench bon feems intended, (a) 

" roe. Rolfe unnemwarily sug^ 
gests that here the meaning is 
female deer» i. e. mistran; with a 
pun on fish-roe. (r) 

«• gipey — as she was from 
Egypt hUdmgSt worthless ones. 

(B) 

^ yrvy* bhie. (a) 



^ slop Poose hoae]. See Much 
Ado about Nothing, m. ii. 36. 
(w) 

"^ The dip, sir, the dip. In 
illustration. Reed aptly quoted, 
"And therefore he went and got 
him certain slips, which are coun- 
terfeit pieces of money, being 
brasse, and covered over with 
silver, which the conunon people 
call slips.*' Robert Greene's 
Thieves Falling Qui, True Men 
come by their Goods, (w) [Cf. 
Troilus and Cressida, II. iii. 28.] 
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Mer. That^s as much as to say, such a 
yours constrains a man to bow in the hams. 

Rom. Meaning — to courtesy. 

Mer, Thou hast most kindly hit it. 

Rom, A most courteous exposition. 

Mer. Nay, I am the very pink of courtesy. 

Rom, Pink for flower. 60 

Mer. Right. 

Rom, Why, then is my pump well flowered. 

Mer, Sure wit : follow me this jest now, till thou 
hast worn out thy pump; that, when the single sole 
of it is worn, the jest may remain, after the wearing, 
solely singular. 

Rom, O single-soPd jest! solely singular for the 
singleness. 

Mer. Come between us, good Benvolio; my wits 
faint. 70 

Rom, Switch and spurs, switch and spurs; or 111 
cry a match. 

Mer, Nay, if our wits run the wild-goose chase, 
I have done ; for thou hast more of the wild-goose in 



M 



a pirn OQ Romeo'a 

" kindly^ i. e. apt^y ["natur- 
alfy, henoe pertinently, appropri- 
atd^. " — Dowden. (r) ] 

•» flowered, " pinked," punched 
with holes making a figure, (b) 

** Sure vni. The quarto of 
1507, WeU $aid. (w) 

^ mn^$dCd jeH. Cotgrave 
(under Monsieur) speaks of "a 
threadbare, single soled, oourse- 
qninne gentleman." 

'> Swiit^, All the dd editknis 
print Swiii, (w) 

" maieh^ wager, (b) 



^* foild-gooK chase. We all use 
this expression frequently; yet 
probably not with such an appre- 
hension of its real meaning as to 
make Holt White's explanation of 
it superfluous, in America at least 
' ' One kind of horse-race which re- 
sembled the flight of wtM geese was 
formerly known by this name. 
Two horses were started together; 
and whichever rider could get the 
lead, the other was obliged to fol- 
low him, over whatever ground the 
foremost jockey chose to go. That 
horse which could HM^nr»> the 
other won the race." (w) 
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one of thy wits, than, I am sure, I have in my whole 
five. Was I with you there for the goose ? 

Rom. Thou wast never with me for any thing, 
when thou wast not there for the goose. 

Mer, I will bite thee by the ear for that jest. 

Ram. Nay, good goose, bite not. SO 

Mer. Thy wit is a very bitter sweeting; it is a 
most sharp sauce. 

Rom. And is it not well served in to a sweet goose P 

Mer. O, here'^s a wit of cheveril, that stretches 
fix)m an inch narrow to an ell broad. 

Rom. I stretch it out for that word ^^ broad ^: 
which added to the goose, proves thee, &r and wide, 
a broad goose. 

Mer. Why, is not this better now than groaning 
for love ? now art thou sociable, now art thou Romeo ; 90 
now art thou what thou art, by art as well as by 
nature : for this driveling love is like a great natural, 
that runs lolling up and down to hide his bauble in a 
hole. 

Ben. Stop there, stop there. 

Mer. Thou desir^st me to stop in my tale against 
the hair. 

Ben. Thou would'*st else have made thy tale large. 

Mer. O, thou art deceived ! I would have made it 
short ; for I was come to the whole depth of my tale, 100 
and meant, indeed, to occupy the argument no longer. 

'* wiih, even with, (r) do with a tailor's goose ? LI. 

^ biie, &c. A manifestation 84-5 would seem to support this 

of affection; Romeo answers with view, (b) 
a proverb, (r) ** natural, fool, (r) 

*^ bitter tweeting, A kind of *' havble, fool's club, (r) 

apple much used for sauce. ^ hair, i. e. grain, (r) 

** theveril, i. e. kidskin. '* Uxrge. We speak of a broad 

** broad gooee. Not yet ex- story or jest, and that is what 

plained. Can it have anything to Mercutio was giving them, (a) 
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Rom. Here ""s goodly gear ! — A sail, a sail i 
Mer. Two, two ; a shirt aud a smock. 

EfUer Nurse and Peter, 

Nurse. Peter ! 

Peter. Anon. 

Nurse. My fan, Peter. 

Mer. Grood Peter, to hide her face, for her fan ^s 
the fairer face. 

Nurse. God ye good morrow, gentlemen. 

Mer. Grod ye good den, fair gentlewoman. no 

Nurse. Is it good den ? 

Mer. TT is no less, I tell you ; for the bawdy hand 
of the dial is now upon the prick of noon. 

Nurse. Out upon you ! what a man are you. 



'" gear, business, talk. "A 
fine how d' ye do.*' Dowden 
thinks Romeo was referring to the 
previous talk, but then he follows 
the quarto of 1507 in giving A nil, 
a mil to Mereutio, (b) A saii, a 
9ttUl The quarto of 1507, which 
is usually followed here, assigns 
this ezdamation to Mereutio, and 
gives the passage with material 
variations in the text of the 
speeches, as follows: 

'* Rom. Heers goodly geere. 
Enter Nurse and her man. 

Mer. A saile, a saile, a saile. 

Ben. Two, two, a shirt and a 
smodce. 

Nur. Peier, pree thee giue me 
mvfan. 

Mer. Pree thee doo good Peier, 
to hide her face : for her f anne is 
the fairer of the two." 

The text of the complete copy is 
followed in this edition, not chiefly 



in deference to its authority, but 
because it seems manifest either 
that the other is an imperfect repre- 
sentation of it, or that the dialogue 
was here expanded and enlivened 
on the revision of the tragedy. Es- 
peciaUy does the surreptitious 
quarto appear to err in assign- 
ing that most Mercutian excla- 
mation, * ' Two, two ; a shvri 
and a smock T* to the tadtum, 
correct, and commonplace Ben- 
vdio. It should be observed, too, 
that in this Scene, both before and 
after the entrance of the Nuree, 
Romeo is in a very lively mood, and 
rivals Mereidio in the brisk en- 
counter of empty words ; but Ben- 
volio is not moved from his usual 
quiet and decorum. 

** Ood ye, i. e. God give you. 
(B) 

"^ "> good den, evening, (b) 

"• prick, point (b) 
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Rom. One, gentlewoman, that God hath made for 
himself to mar* 

Nurse. By my troth, it is well said ; — " for him- 
self to mar,'* quoth'a? — Grentlemen, can any of you 
tell me where I may find the young Romeo ? 

Bom. I can tell you; but young Romeo will be 120 
older when you have found him, than he was when you 
sought him. I am the youngest of that name, for 
£Eiult of a worse. 

Nurse. You say well. 

JUer. Yea, is the worst well? very well took, i* 
faith ; wisely, wisely. 

Nurse. If you be he, sir, I desire some confidence 
with you. 

Ben. She will indite him to some supper. 

Mer. A bawd, a bawd, a bawd ! So ho ! 130 

Bom. What hast thou found ? 

Mer. No hare, sir; unless a hare, sir, in a lenten 

pie, that is something stale and hoar ere it be spent. 

[Sings. 
An old hare hoar^ and an old hare hoar^ 

Is very good meat in Lent : 

Bui a hare that is hoar^ is too much for a score^ 

When U hoars ere it be spent. — 

Romeo, will you come to your father's ? we '11 to dinner 
thither. 

Bom. I will follow you. 140 

"^~^* ior hifMelJ, In the quarto 1507 has inviie, but that quarto has 

of 1599 and subsequent old cop- conference, 
ksforia omitted, plainly by mere '"^ So hoi a huntsman's cry. (b) 

accident. *" Aore, used also of a courtesan. 

**• indite, possibly misused in — Dowden. (r) 
ridicule of the Nuree^a confidence; *** hoar, i. e. mouldy. In the 

but possibly a mere misprint of the quarto of 1597, before this song, 

quarto of 1599. The quarto of there is the direction. He waUces by 

them and amge. 
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Mer. FareweU, ancient lady; fiEU^well, — [^^igf-] 

lady, lady, lady. 

[Exeunt Mebcdtio and Benvouo. 

Nurse. Marry, farewell! — I pray you, sir, what 
saucy merchant was this, that was so iuU of his 
ropery? 

Rom. A gentleman. Nurse, that loves to hear him- 
self talk ; and will speak more in a minute than he 
will stand to in a month. 

Nur$e. An ""a speak any thing against me, I ^11 take 
him down, an *a were lustier than he is, and twenty 
such Jacks ; and if I cannot, I ^11 find those that shall. 160 
Scurvy knave ! I am none of his flirt-gills ; I am none 
of his skains-mates. — And thou must stand by, too, 
and sufler every knave to use me at his pleasure ? 

Pei. I saw no man use you at his pleasure ; if I 
had, my weapon should quickly have been out, I 
warrant you. I dare draw as soon as another man, 
if I see occasion in a good quarrel, and the law on my 
side. 

Nurse. Now, afore God, I am so vex'd, that every 
part about me quivers. — Scurvy knave! — Pray you, 160 
sir, a word ; and as I told you, my young lady bade 
me inquire you out : what she bid me say, I will keep 
to myself: but first let me tell ye, if ye should lead her 
in a fooFs paradise, as they say, it were a very gross 
kind of behaviour, as they say : for the gentlewoman is 



>«* lady, lady, lady. The burden 
of the ballad of Susanna, much in 
vogue in Shakespeare's day. Ct 
Twelfth Nighi, U. m. 85. 

^^ mer^umt was used in a de- 
rogatoiy sense. Cf . 1 Henry Vl*^ 
II. iiL 67. 

•*• ropery, "rope-ripe," and 
'*rope tricks" were all used with 



humorous reference to acts deemed 
worthy of hempen expiation. 

^^ An 'a epeak. The quarto of 
1507, // hee Hand, (w) 

'" fUrt-yilU, poose wenches — 
gill being often used for gtrll 

^*' ekame-matee, if it be not a 
misprint, may mean scapegraoefl^ 
or ne'er-do-wells, or abandoned 
persons. 
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young ; and, therefore, if you should deal double with 
her, truly, it were an ill thing to be offered to any 
gentlewoman, and very weak dealing. 

Rom. Nurse, commend me to thy lady and mistress. 
I protest unto thee, — 170 

Nurse. Good heart ! and, i^ faith, I will tell her as 
much. Lord, Lord ! she will be a joyful woman. 

Rom. What wilt thou tell her. Nurse.? thou dost 
not mark me. 

Nurse. I will tell her, sir, — that/ you do protest; 
which, as I take it, is a gentlemanlike offer. 

Rom. Bid her devise some means to come to shrift 
This afternoon; 

And there she shall at Friar Laurence^ cell 
Be shriv'^d, and married. Here is for thy pains. 180 

Nurse. No, truly, sir ; not a penny* 

Ronu Gk> to ; I say, you shall. 

Nurse. This afternoon, sir ? well, she shall be there. 

Rom. And stay, good Nurse ; behind the abbey-wall 
Within this hour my man shall be with thee. 
And bring thee cords made like a tackled stair ; 



^^ and very weak dealing. Col- 
lier's folio of 1082 has and very 
wicked dealing, which, perhaps, is 
what the Nuree means to say. ( w) 

^^ The quarto of 1507 gives the 
remainder of this Scene in the fol- 
lowing much-curtailed form: 



•( 



Rom, Bid her get leave to- 
morrow morning 

To come to shrift to Frier Lau- 
rence cell : 

And stay thou Nurse behinde the 
Abbey wall, 

My man shall come to thee, and 
brinff along 

Hie coraes, nmde like a tackled 
staire. 



Which to the hightop-gallant of 

mv ioy 
Must be my conduct in the secret 

night. 
Hold, take that for thy paines. 
Nur, No, not a peme truly. 
Rom. 1 say you shall not 

chuse. 
Nur, Well, to morrow morning 

she shall not faile. 
Rom, Farewell, be tnistie and 
lie quite thy paine. [Exit, 
NvT. Peter, take my fanne, 
and goe before. 

[Ex, omnes.'* 
(w) 

*** tadded stair, rope ladder, (b) 
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Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 
Must be my convoy in the secret night. 
Farewell ! — Be trusty, and 1 11 'quite thy pains. 
Farewell ! — Commend me to thy mistress. 190 

Nurse, Now, Grod in Heaven bless thee! — Hark 
you, sir. 

Rom, What say'st thou, my dear Nurse ^ 

Nurse. Is your man secret ? Did you ne'er hear say, 
Two may keep counsel, putting one away ? 

Rom. I warrant thee ; my man 's as true as steel. 

Nurse. Well, sir ; my mistress is the sweetest lady 
— Lord, Lord ! — when 't was a little prating thing, — 
O, there 's a nobleman in town, one Paris, that would 
fain lay knife aboard ; but she, good soul, had as lieve 
see a toad, a very toad, as see him. I anger her some-200 
times, and tell her that Paris is the properer man ; but, 
I'll warrant you, when I say so, she looks as pale as 
any clout in the versal world. Doth not rosemary and 
Romeo b^n both with a letter? 

Rom. Ay, Nurse ; What of that ? both with an R* 

Nurse. Ah, mocker ! that 's the dog's name. R is 
for thee? no, I know it b^ns with some other let- 
ter; and she hath the prettiest sententious of it, of 
you and rosemary, that it would do you good to 
hear it. 210 



^^ mistress, here three syllables. 

(B) 

^^ I warrant. So the second 
folio. White followed the quartos 
aad the first folio in reading 
Warrant, (r) 

^*" lay knife aboard, L e. marry 
her. (b) 

^^ properer, better looking, (r) 

*^ eUmt, rag. versal, universal. 

•^ Ris for ihsef no^ I know. 



The old copies have R is for the no, 
J know. [Recent editors, R is for 
the — No ; I know. Old gram- 
mars call ** R " the " dog's letter," 
its sound suggesting a growl.] 

*^ sententious. Dowden is 
surely right in thinking that the 
Nurse intends to use sentences = 
adages, (r) 

** rosemary — "that's for re- 
membrance." Hamlet, IV. v. 175. 
(w) 
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Rom. Commend me to thy lady. 
Nurse. Ay, a thousand times. — Peter ! 
Pet. Anon. 
Nurse. Before and apace. 

ScENB IV. — Capulet's Garden. 

Enter JmjBT. 

Jul. The clock struck nine, when I did send the 
nurse; 
In half an hour she promised to return. 
Perchance, she cannot meet him : — that ''s not so. — 
O, she is lame : Lovers heralds should be thoughts. 
Which ten times faster glide than the sun'*s beams 
Driving back shadows over lowing hills : 
Therefore do nimble-pinion'*d doves draw Love, 
And therefore hath the wind-swift Cupid wings. 
Now is the sun upon the highmost hill 
Of this day^s journey ; and from nine till twelve 
Is three long hours, — yet she is not come. 
Had she affections and warm youthful blood, 
She^d be as swift in motion as a ball ; 
My words would bandy her to my sweet love. 
And his to me : 



10 



*^* Before and apace. So the 
quarto of 1599 and subsequent old 
copies. The quarto of 1597, Peter, 
take my fanne, and goe before, 

(w) 

*-" The quarto of 1597 has 
only: 

"And nmne more swift, than 
hastie powder fierd, 
Doth hurrie from the fearfull 
Cannons mouth. 



En^ Nurse. 

Oh now she comes. Tell me 

gentle Nurse, 
What sayes my Loue ? " 

The omissions of the first quarto 
or the additions of that of 1599, or 
both, make a difference of more 
than one half between the two 
texts. 

" hours f pronounced as two 
syllables, but only as one in L 2. 
(B) 
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But old folks, many, fare as they were dead ; 
Unwieldy, slow, heavy, and pale as lead. 

Emter Nubse and Peteb* 

O God ! she comes. — O honey Nurse ! what news ? 
Hast thou met with him ? Send thy man away. 

Nurse. Peter, stay at the gate. [Exit Peter. 20 

Jui. Now, good sweet Nurse, — O loid ! why look^st 
thou sad ? 
Though news be sad, yet tell them merrily ; 
If good, thou sham'^st the music of sweet news 
By playing it to me with so sour a face. 

Nurse. I am aweary, give me leave a while. — 
Fie, how my bones ache ! What a jaunt have I had ! 

Jul. I would thou hadst my bones, and I thy news : 
Nay, come, I pray thee, speak; — good, good Nurse, 
speak. 

Nurse. Jesu, what haste ! can you not stay a while ? 
Do you not see, that I am out of breath ? 30 

Jut. How art thou out of breath, when thou hast 
breath 
To say to me that thou art out of breath ? 
The excuse that thou dost make in this delay 
Is longer than the tale thou dost excuse. 
Is thy news good, or bad ? answer to that ; 
Say either, and I ''U stay the circumstance. 
Let me be satisfied, is ''t good or bad ? 

Nurse. Well, you have made a simple choice ; you 

^* marry, fare, (i. e. move, go), emendation has not received the 

The old copies have many faine, favour it seems to deserve.] 
Hitherto [and by recent editors] ^;atm<. So the midated quarto; 

fame has been accepted as a spell- omitted in the quarto of 1597. 

ing of " feign,'* though with a uni- The second quarto, jounce, (b) 
versally expressed opinion that ^ day the circumsUmoe, wait 

the passage was corrupt. [White's for details, (b) 
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know not how to choose a man : Romeo ! no, not he ; 
though his face be better than any raan^ yet his I^ 40 
excels all men'^s ; and for a hand, and a foot, and a 
body, though they be not to be talk'^d on, yet they 
are past compare. He is not the flower of courtesy, 
but, I**!! warrant him, as gentle as a lamb. Go 
thy ways, wench : serve God. — What, have you din^d 
at home ? 

Jul. No, no : but all this did I know before. 
What says he of our marriage ? what of that ? 

Nurse. Lord, how my head aches ! what a head 
have I ! 
It beats as it would fall in twenty pieces. 50 

My back ! o^ t' other side. — O, my back, my back ! — 
Beshrew your heart for sending me about, 
To catch my death with jaunting up and down. 

Jid. r faith, I am sorry that thou art not welL 
Sweet, sweet, sweet Nurse, tell me, what says my love ? 

Nurse. Your love says, like an honest gentleman, 
and a courteous, and a kind, and a handsome, and, I 
warrant, a virtuous, — Where is your mother ? 

Jul. Where is my mother ? — why, she is within : 
Where should she be ? How oddly thou repli'*st ; 60 

** Your love says, like an honest gentleman, 
Where is your mother ? " 

Nurse. O, God'^s lady dear ! 

Are you so hot ? Marry, come up, I trow ; 
Is this the poultice for ray aching bones ? 
Henceforward do your messages youi-self. 

Jul. Here ''s such a coil ! come, what says Romeo ? 

Nurse. Have you got leave to go to shrift to-day ? 

Jul. I have. 

Nurse. Then, hie you hence to Friar Laurence cell, 

^ ooi2, ado. (a) 
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There stays a husband to make you a wife : 70 

Now comes the wanton blood up in your cheeks, 

They ''ll be in scarlet straight at any news. 

Hie you to church ; I must another way, 

To fetch a ladder, by the which your love 

Must climb a bird'^s nest soon, when it is dark : 

I am the drudge, and toil in your delight ; 

But you shall bear the burthen soon at night. 

Gro ; I ^11 to dinner : hie you to the cell. 

Jui. Hie to high fortune ! — honest Nurse, farewell. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene V. — Friar Laueence'*s CelL 
Enter Friar Laurence and RoifEo. 

Fri. So smile the Heavens upon this holy act. 
That after-hours with sorrow chide us not ! 

Rom. Amen, amen ! but come what sorrow can. 
It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one short minute gives me in her sight : 
Do thou but close our hands with holy words. 
Then love-devouring death do what he dare ; 
It is enough I may but call her mine. 

Fri. These violent delights have violent ends. 
And in their triumph die ; like fire and powder lo 

Which as they kiss consume. The sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in his own deliciousness. 
And in the taste confounds the appetite : 

'' They*U be in gcariet straight at * This scene is thought by 

any news, Hanmer plausibly read, some not to be by Shakespeare. 

ibraightway at my news, which read- See Introduction, 
ing was also found in Collier's " his, its. (b) 

folio of 1632. But the old text has ^' confounds, takes amiss, kills. 

an appropriate meaning, and must (b) , 

stand, (w) 

YOU m. — 6 
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Therefore, love moderately ; long love doth so ; 

Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow. 

Here comes the lady. O, so light a foot 

Will ne^er wear out the everlasting flint : 

A lover may bestride the gossamer 

That idles in the wanton summer air. 

And yet not fall ; so light is vanity. 20 

Enter Juliet. 

Jul. Grood even to my ghostly confessor. 

Fri. Romeo shall thank thee, daughter, for us 
both. 

Jul. As much to him, else is his thanks too much. 

Rom. Ah, Juliet ! if the measure of thy joy 
Be heaped like mine, and that thy skill be more 
To blazon it, then sweeten with thy breath 
This neighbour air, and let rich music^s tongue 
Unfold the imagin'^d happiness, that both 
ReceiVie in either by this dear encounter. 

JuL Conceit, more rich in matter than in words, so 
Brags of his substance, not of ornament : 
They are but beggars that can count their worth ; 
But my true love is grown to such excess, 
I cannot sum up half my sum of wealth. 

Fri. Come, come with me, and we will make short 
work ; 
For, by your leaves, you shall not stay alone. 
Till Holy Church incorporate two in one. [Exeunt. 

*• gossamer. The old copies •* toorth, i. e. in money, (b) 

hare gasaamours. (w) ** half my sum. The quartos 

'^ confessor, accented on the have sum of halfe ; the folio, some 

first and last syllables, (r) of half, Steevens gave what is 

'* else is. So the quartos. The manifestly the true reading. [But 

folio misprints else in, (w) recent editors follow the quartos.] 

^ Conceit, imagination, (b) 
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Act Three. 

Scene I, — A Public Place. 

Enter Mebcutio, Benvouo, Page, and Servants. 

DENVOUO. I pray thee, good Mercutio, let's 

retire: 
The day is hot, the Capulets abroad, 
And if we meet we shcdl not ''scape a brawl ; 
For now, these hot days, is the mad blood stirring. 

Mer. Thou art like one of those fellows that, when 
he enters the confines of a tavern, claps me his sword 
upon the table, and says, ^^ God send me no need of 
thee ! ^ and, by the operation of the second cup, draws 
him on the diawer, when, indeed, there is no need. 10 

Ben. Am I like such a fellow ? 

Mer. Come, come, thou art as hot a Jack in thy 
mood, as any in Italy ; and as soon mov'd to be moody, 
and as soon moody to be mov'^d. 

Ben. And what to ? 

Mer. Nay, an there were two such, we should 
have none shortly, for one would kill the other. 
Thou ! why, thou wilt quarrel with a man that hath 
a hair more, or a hair less, in his beard, than thou 
hast Thou wilt quarrel with a man for cracking 20 
nuts, having no other reason, but because thou hast 



'* Jack, 

(B) 



often used for "fel- 
low.' 

^' moody, angry, (b) 

>•-" In the quarto of 1597: 
** Mer. Nay, and there were two 
such, wee should haue none shortly. 
Didst not thou fall out with a man 
for cracking of nuts, hauing no 
other reason, but because thou 
hadst haseU eyes? what eye but 



such an eye would have pickt out 
such a quarrell? With another 
for coughing, because hee wakd 
thy dogge that lay a sleepe in the 
Sunne? With a taylor for wear- 
ing his new dublet before Easter: 
and with another for tying his new 
shoes with olde ribands. And yet 
thou wilt forbid me of quarrelling." 
(w) 
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hazel eycB : what eye, but such an eye, would spy out 
such a quarrel? Thy head is as full of quarrels as 
an ^g is full of meat; and yet thy head hath been 
beaten as addle as an ^g for quarrelling. Thou hast 
quarrell'^d with a man for coughing in the street, be- 
cause he hath wakened thy dog that hath lain asleep 
in the sun. Didst thou not fall out with a tailor 
for wearing his new doublet before Easter? with an- 
other, for tying his new shoes with old riband ? and dO 
yet thou wilt tutor me for quarrelling! 

Ben. An I were so apt to quarrel as thou art, any 
man should buy the fee-simple of my life for an hour 
and a quarter. 

Mer. The fee-simple ? O simple ! 

Ben. By my head, here come the Capulets. 

Enter Tybalt and Others. 

Mer. By my heel, I care not. 

Tyb. Follow me close, for I will speak to them. — 
Grentlemen, good den ! a word with one of you. 

Mer. And but one word with one of us ? Couple it 40 
with something ; make it a word and a blow. 

Tyb. You will find me apt enough to that, sir, if 
you will give me occasion. 

Mer. Could you not take some occasion without 
giving ? 

lyb. Mercutio, thou consort'st with Romeo. — 

Mer. Consort ! what ! dost thou make us minstrels ? 
an thou make minstrels of us, look to hearnothing but 
discords : here ^s my fiddlestick ; here ^s that shall make 
you dance. ^Zounds, consort ! 50 

" good den. See 11. iiL 110, doubtless, to the statute against 

111. (b) oaths. [Consort quibbles on 

*° 'Zounds, So the quartos ; concert of musicians.] 
the folio. Come, in deference. 
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Befi. We talk here in the public haunt of men : 
Either withdraw unto some private place. 
Or reason coldly of your grievances. 
Or else depart ; here all eyes gaze on us. 

Mer. Men^s eyes were made to look, and let them 
gaze: 
I will not budge for no man^s pleasure, I. 

Enter Romeo. 

lyb. Well, peace be with you, sir. Here comes 
my man. 

Mer. But I^U be hanged, sir, if he wear your 
livery : 
Marry, go before to field, he ^11 be your follower; 
Your worship, in that sense, may call him man. 60 

Tyb. Romeo, the hate I bear thee, can afford 
No better term than this, — thou art a villain. 

Rom. Tybalt, the reason that I have to love thee 
Doth much excuse the appertaining rage 
To such a greeting : — villain am I none ; 
Therefore farewell : I see, thou know^st me not. 

Tyb, Boy, this shall not excuse the injuries 
That thou hast done me ; therefore, turn and draw. 

Rom. I do protest, I never injured thee ; 
But love thee better than thou canst devise, 70 

Till thou shalt know the reason of my love : 
And so, good Capulet, — which name I tender 
As dearly as mine own, — be satisfied. 

Mer. O calm, dishonourable, vile submission ! 

" Or retuon. Capell, Dyoe ^ rage. It seems impossible to 

[and some recent editors] plausibly be sure whose rage is meant — 

read And reason. But Benvdio probably Romeo't, (b) 
presents a triple attemative: either '* tmder, value, (b) 

to withdraw, or to discuss, or to part 
company. 
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A la stoccaia carries it away. [Draws, r 

Tybalt, you rat-catcher, will you walk ? 

Tyb. What woultf st thou have with me ? 

Mer. Grood king of cats, nothing, but one of your 
nine lives ; that I mean to make bold withal, and, as 
you shall use me hereafter, dry-beat the rest of the SO 
eight. Will you pluck your sword out of his pilclier 
by the ears ? make haste, lest mine be about your ears 
ere it be out. 

Tyb. I am for you. {Drawing. 

Rom. Grentle Mercutio, put thy rapier up. 

Mer. Come, sir, your paesado. [They Jlght. 

Rom. Draw, Benvolio ; 

Beat down their weapons : — gentlemen, for shame 

Forbear this outrage ! — Tybalt — Mercutio — 

The Prince expressly hath forbid this bandying 90 

In Verona streets. — Hold, Tybalt ! — good Mercutio ! 

[Tybalt under Romeo^s arm thrusts Mercutio. 

Exeunt Tybalt and his Partisans. 
Mer. I am hurt ; — 

A plague o** both your houses ! — I am sped : — 

Is he gone, and hath nothing ? 

Ben. What ! art thou hurt ? 

Mer. Ay, ay, a scratch, a scratch; marry, 'tis 

enough. — 

Where is my page ? — go, villain, fetch a surgeon. 

[Exit Page. 

in several books of Shakespeare's 
day. 

•» your. White read tlie, but 
thought that tf was mistaken for 
if and that the text should read, as 
afterward, your, in II. 109, 111. 
Recent editors do so. This thrice- 
fold repetition of your houses con- 
veys an emphatic tragic undertone. 
ipisd, done for. (b) 



^* A la [better Alia] stoccata, a 
rapier thrust, (r) 

* dry-beaU thrash, (r) 
•* pitcher. The quarto of 1597 
here furnishes a gloss by reading 
scabard. No other instance of 
fnlcher in this sense is known ; but 
the phrase "leather pilche," for 
leathern coat, frock, or case, occurs 
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Rom. Courage, man ; the hurt cannot be much. 

Mer. No, ^tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide 
as a church door; but ^tis enough, ''twill serve: ask 
for me to-morrow, and you shall find me a grave man. 100 
I am pepperM, I warrant, for this world: — a plague 
o^ both your houses ! — ''Zounds ! a dog, a rat, a 
mouse, a cat, to scratch a man to death I a braggart, 
a rogue, a villain, that fights by the book of arith- 
metic ! — Why, the Devil, came you between us ? I 
was hurt under your arm. 

Rom. I thought aU for the best. 

Mer. Help me into some house, Benvolio, 
Or I shall faint. — A plague o** both your houses ! 
They have made worms^ meat of me : • lio 

I have it, and soundly too : — your houses ! 

[Exeuni Mercutio and Benvolio. 

Rom. This gentleman, the Princess near ally, 
My very friend, hath got his mortal hurt 
In my behalf; my reputation stained 
With Tybalt^s slander, Tybalt, that an hour 
Hath been my cousin ; — O sweet Juliet ! 
Thy beauty hath made me effeminate. 
And in my temper softened valour^s steel. 



••■>oe In the quarto of 1597 tiiis 
ipeech is much shorter, port being 
transferred to Mercutio*8 next. 
The following corrupt and possi- 
bly interpolated passage appears 
only in the quarto of 1597 ; "A 
poxe of your houses, I shall be 
f airely mounted vpon f oure mens 
shoulders: For your house of the 
Mountegues and the CapoUU: and 
then some peasantly rogue, some 
Sexton, some base slave shall write 
my Epitapth, that TybaU came and 



broke the Princes Lawes, and 
Mercutio was slaine for the first 
and second cause. Wher*s the 
Surgeon ? " The epitaph is plainly 
meant for a rhyming couplet 

^°° grave man. Mercutio and 
Shakespeare pim in and upon the 
hour of death, (b) 

^o^'ft book of arithmetic, rules of 
fencing, (r) 

"* cousin. The quarto of 1597, 
kinsman. Adopted by recent 
editors, (b) 
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Enter Bexyouo. 

Ben. O Romeo, Romeo ! brave Mercutio ''s dead ! 
That gallant spirit hath aspired the clouds, 120 

Which too untimely here did scorn the earth. 

Rant. This day^s black fate ' on more days doth 
depend ; 
This but b^ns the woe others must end. 

Ben. Here comes the furious Tybalt back again. 

Ram. Alive ! in triumph ! and Mercutio slain ! 
Away to Heaven, respective lenity, 
And fire-eyM fury be my conduct now ! — 

Efnier Tybalt. 

Now, Tybalt, take the ^^ villain '^ back again, 

That late thou gav^st me ; for Mercutio^s soul 

Is but a little way above our heads, 130 

Stajdng for thine to keep him company : 

Either thou, or I, or both, must go with him. 

Tyb. Thou, wretched boy, that didst consort him 
here, 
Shalt with him hence. 

Rom. This shall determine that. 

[Thet/fght; Tybalt falls. 

Ben. Romeo, away ! begone ! 
The citizens are up, and Tybalt slain : — 



**^ hath a»pir'd the dauds. In 
Shakespeare's time "aspire ** and 
•'arrive" were used without a 
preposition, as we now use 
"attain." 
*** depend, impend, (b) 
**• Alive/ So the quarto of 
1597. The other old copies, with 
evident corruption He gam and 
He Qon, i. e. He gone. 



"• respective, considerate, (b) 
"•^ conduct, conductor, (b) 
ijo-a These lines appear thus in 
the quarto of 1597 : 

'* Is but a little way aboue the 
cloudes, 

And staies for thine to beare him 
company. 

Or thou, or I, or both, shall fol- 
low him." 
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Stand not amazM : — the Prince will doom thee death. 
If thou aii; taken. — Hence ! — begone ! — away ! 

Rom. O, I am Fortune^s fool ! 

Ben. Why dost thou stay ? 

lExU Romeo. 
Enter Citizens, 4tr. 

1 CU, Which way ran he, that kill'd Mercutio ? 140 
Tybalt, that murderer, which way ran he ? 

Ben. There lies that Tybalt 

1 Cft. Up, sir : — go with me ; 

I chai^ thee in the Prince'^s name, obey. 

Enter Prince, attended; Montague, Cafulet their 

Wives, and Others. 

Prin. Where are the vile beginners of this fray ? 

Ben. O noble Prince ! I dan discover all 
The unlucky manage of this fatal brawl : 
There lies the man, slain by young Romeo, 
That slew thy kinsman, brave Mercutio. 

La. Cap. Tybalt, my cousin ! — O my brother^s 
child ! 
O Prince ! O husband ! O, the blood is spilPd 160 

Of my dear kinsman ! — Prince, as thou art true, 
For blood of ours shed blood of Montague. 
O cousin, cousin ! 

Prin. Benvolio, who began this bloody fray ? 

Ben. Tybalt, here slain, whom Romeo^s hand did 
slay: 
Romeo, that spoke him fair, bade him bethink 

'^ discover^ reveal, (b) editions have O Prince, O cozm^ 

^^ manage, i. e. comiiig about hutibcmd: the word cousin having 

(b) been caught, it would seem, from 

^ O Prince, O husband/ The the line above, (w) 

quarto of 1599 and subsequent 
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How nice the quarrel was ; and uig^d withal 

Your high displeasure : — all this, uttered 

With gentle breath, calm look, knees humUy bow^d, 

Could not take truce with the unruly spleen 

Of Tybalt, deaf to peace, but that he tilts 160 

With piercing steel at bold Mercutio'^s breast ; 

Who, all as hot, turns deadly point to point. 

And, with a martial scorn, with one hand beats 

Cold death aside, and with the other sends 

It back to Tybalt, whose dexterity 

Retorts it Romeo he cries aloud, 

*^ Hold, friends ! friends, part ! ^ and, swifter than his 

tongue. 
His agile arm beats down their fatal points. 
And ^wixt them rushes ; underneath whose arm, 
An envious thrust frt>m Tybalt hit the life 170 

Of stout Mercutio, and then Tybalt fled ; 
But by and by comes back to Romeo, 

^ nice, trivial a. V. ii. 18. That rid the life of stout Mei^ 
(b) cutio. 

^•^" Haw nice the quarrd was. With that he fled, but presently 

The rest of this speech appears . ^S^^^^uV- • ,. 

thus in the quarto of 1597: And with his rapier braved Ro- 

^ meo : 

" But Tibalt still persisting in his That had but newly entertain'd 

wrong, revenge. 

The stout Mercutio drewe to And ere I could draw forth my 

calme the storme, rapyer 

Which Romeo seeing cal*d stay To part their furie, downe did 

Gentlemen, T^baH fall. 

And on me oj^'d, who drew to And this way Romeo fled." (w) 

part their strife. 

And with his agill arme yong ^^ Retorts, returns, throws back. 

Romeo, (b) 

As fart as tung cryde peace, i«« affile. So the quarto of 1597. 

sought peace to make. ^ j^^ second and third quartos and 

^'^^Z.I'U^r''''^ first foho misprmte^ 

Under yong Romeos laboring ^"l,^^ f<^^^ *^*^ ^ <^- 

arme to part, envious, malicious — as 

The furious Tybalt cast an en- often, (r) 
vious thrust, ^^' hy and by, at once, (b) 
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From a plioto^mjih !)y JUron. 
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Who had but newly entertain'^d revenge, 
And toH they go like lightning; for ere I 
Could draw to part them was stout Tybalt slain ; 
And as he fell did Romeo turn and fly. 
This is the truth, or let Benvolio die. 

La. Cap. He is a kinsman to the Montague ; 
Affection makes him false, he speaks not true : 
Some twenty of them fought in this black strife, 180 

And all those twenty could but kill one life. 
I beg for justice, which thou, Prince, must give : 
Romeo slew Tybalt, Romeo must not live. 

Prin. Romeo slew him, he slew Mercutio ; 
Who now the price of his dear blood doth owe ? 

Man. Not Romeo, Prince, he was Mercutio^s friend ; 
His fault concludes but what the law should end, 
The life of Tybalt. 

Prin. And for that offence, 

Immediately we do exile him hence : 
I have an interest in your hater's proceeding, 190 

My blood for your rude brawls doth lie a bleeding ; 
But I 'U amerce you with so strong a fine. 
That you shall all repent the loss of mine. 
I will be deaf to pleading and excuses. 
Nor tears, nor prayers, shall purchase out abuses ; 
Therefore, use none : let Romeo hence in haste, 
Else, when he^s found, that hour is his last. 
Bear hence this body, and attend our will : 
Mercy but murthers, pardoning those that kill. [Exeunt. 

^" condudes, ends, (b) '* Pittie shall dwell and goueme 

»•*» haters. The later quartos with us still : 

and the folio misprint hearfs. Motiie to aU but mupdrera, par- 

(w) ^'"^ ^o'^^ *^* ^^' 

^^ hour, two syllables, (b) '^ but. So the quartos. The 

^^* Therefore . . . kiU, For these folio has the common misprint of 

lines the quarto of 1597 has noi for but. 
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Scene II. — Juliet^s Apatimeni. 

Juliet seated near the window. 

Jul. Grallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds. 
Towards Phcebus^ lodging ; such a waggoner 
As Phaeton would whip you to the West, 
And bring in cloudy night immediately. — 
Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night ! 
That runaway^s eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalk^d of, and unseen ! — 
Lovers can see to do their amorous rites 
By their own beauties ; or if Love be blind, 
It best agrees with night —Come, civil night. 
Thou sober-suited matron, all in black, 
And leam me how to lose a winning match, 
PlayM for a pair of stainless maidenhoods : 
Hood my unmanned blood, bating in my cheeks, 



10 



' lodging. The quarto of 1597 
has mansion. Lines 1-4 appear 
there thus: 

*' Gallop apace you fierie footed 
steedes 

To Phcebus mansion, such a 
Waggoner 

As Pnseton would quickly bring 
you tiiether. 

And send in cloudie night imme- 
diately." 

' All efforts to explain this line 
are unsatisfactory. Warburton*s 
reading runawaifs applies it to 
Phoebus in his chariot. Gollancz 
thinks it may have been ' ' part of 
the playful phraseology of Eliza- 
bethan girls*' in the sense of "day." 
Others explain prosaically ' ' ram- 
blers* "or • • vagabonds'. " Ful- 
ness' Variorum edition gives 28 



pages of comment to the wixd — 
a fact which renders superfluous 
White's very long and acute 
note. Dowden in a short Appen- 
dix suggests that tluU may be the 
demonstrative pronoim. Perhaps 
dropping of the sign of the posses- 
sive and treating the resulting 
runaway as an adjective equiva- 
lent to '' running away from dis- 
cretion," i. e. " curiously prying," 
is not the wildest suggestion that 
has been made, vnnk = dose, (b) 

*' civU, grave, (b) 

" learrit teach, (b) 

" Haxl, unmanrCd, hating, [are 
terms of falconry.] Falcons were 
hooded, both that they might not 
see the game before the proper 
time, and that they might not be 
startied. An unmanned hawk, ao- 
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With thy black maDtle ; till strange love, grown bold. 

Think true love acted simple modesty. 

Come night, come Romeo, come thou day in night ; 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night 

Whiter than new snow on a raven'*s back. 

Come, gentle night ; come, loving, black-brow^d night, 20 

Give me my Romeo : and, when he shall die. 

Take him and cut him out in little stars. 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine. 

That all the world will be in love with night. 

And pay no worship to the garish sun. — 

O, I have bought the mansion of a love. 

But not possessed it ; and though I am sold. 

Not yet enjoy'd. So tedious is this day. 

As is the night before some festival 

To an impatient child that hath new robes, 30 

And may not wear them. O, here comes my nurse, 

And she brings news ; and evVy tongue that speaks 

But Romeo^s name speaks heavenly eloquence. — 

Enter Nurse, with cords. 

Now, Nurse, what news ? What hast thou there ? the 

cords 
That Romeo bade thee fetch ? 

Nurse. Ay, ay, the cords. 

[Throws them down. 



cording to Steevens, is one that has 
not been brought to endure com- 
pany. Bating is fluttering, (w) 

" strange, shy. (r) grown. 
The old copies have grow. 

'* on. So the second folio. 
The older copies have upon, 
caught, it would seem, from the 
line above. 



'* he. So the undated quarto. 
The other old copies, /. (w) 

'* garish, glaring, (b) 

" Not yet, i. e. I am not yet. 
(B) 

•• Enter Nurse, with cords. 
The first quarto has Enter Nurse 
wringing her hands, with the ladder 
of cordes in her lap. (w) 



'I' 
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Jul. Ah me ! what sews ? why dost thou wring thy 
hands? 

Nurse. Ah wdl-a-day! he^s dead, he'^s dead, he''s 
dead ! 
We are undone, lady, we are undone ! — 
Alack the day ! — he^s gone, he^s killed, he^s dead ! 

Jul. Can Heaven be so envious ? 

Nunc. Romeo can, 40 

Though Heaven cannot. — O Romeo, Romeo ! — 
Who ever would have thought it ? — Romeo ! 

Jul. What devil art thou, that dost torment me 
thus? 
This torture should be roared in dismal HelL 
Hath Romeo slain himself? say thou but ay, 
And that bare vowel, /, shall poison more 
Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice : 
I am not I, if there be such an I ; 
Or those eyes shut, that make thee answer, ay. 
If he be slain, say ay ; or if not, no : 60 

Brief sounds determine of my weal or woe. 

Nurse. I saw the woimd, I saw it with mine 
eyes,— 
God save the mark ! — here on his manly breast : 
A piteous corse, a bloody piteous corse ; 
Pale, pale as ashes, all bedaubed in blood, 
All in gore-blood ; — I swounded at the sight. 

Jul. O break, my heart ! — poor bankrupt, break at 
once! 

*® enviout, i. e. malicious, (w) " determine of^ decide, (b) 

*• /. "ay" was then spelled /, •• gore-blood, clotted blood, (r) 

which it has been necessary to re- noounded. So the quarto of 1597: 

tain twice in tliis passaf^. subsequent old editions, sounded. 

•' cockatrice — often referred Dyce read swooned, but is there 

to and identified with the basilisk, not something gained by leaving 

(b) the vulgar form of the word ? 
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To prison, eyes ; ne'*er look on liberty ! 
Vile earth, to earth resign ; end motion here, 
And thou and Romeo press one heavy bier ! 

Nurse. O Tybalt, Tybalt ! the best friend I had : 
O courteous Tybalt ! honest gentleman ! 
That ever I should live to see thee dead ! 

Jul. What storm is this that blows so contrary ? 
Is Romeo §laughterM ? and is Tybalt dead ? 
My dearest cousin and my dearer lord ? — 
Then, dreadful trumpet, sound the general doom ; 
For who is living, if those two are gone ? 

Nurse. Tybalt is gone, and Romeo banished : 
Romeo, that kill'^d him, he is banished. 

Jul. Q God ! — did Romeo's hand shed Tybalt's 
blood? 

Nurse. It did, it did ; alas the day ! it did. 

Jul. O serpent heart, hid with a flowering £eu» ! 
Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave ? 
Beautiful tyrant ! fiend angelical ! 
Dove-feather'd raven ! wolvish- ravening lamb ! 
Despised substance of divinest shew ! 
Just opposite to what thou justly seem'^st ; 
A damned saint, an honourable villain ! — 



60 



70 



«• dearetA, The quarto of 1597, 
deaHovd. (w) 

^* The folio, with manifest 
error, asagna this line to JidieU 
and the next to the Nurse. The 
quarto of 1597 is correct. It has, 
however, hate for heari. 
7t-ia Pqp tijig speech the quarto 

of 1597 has: 

"O serpents hate hid with a 
flowring face 
O painted sepulcher, including 



Was neuer booke containing so 

foule matter 
So fairly bound. Ah, what 

meant Romeo?'* (w) 

'• The old copies read raven- 
ous dove- feathered raven or raven- 
ous dove, feaiher*d raven, (r) 

'* damned. All old editions in 
which this passage occurs, but the 
undated quartos, have dimme; 
first folio, dimne. 
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O, Nature ! what had^st thou to do in Hell, 80 

When thou did^st bower the spirit of a fiend 

In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh ? — 

Was ever book containing such vile matter 

So fairly bound ? O, that deceit should dwell 

In such a gorgeous palace ! 

Nurse. There ^s no trust. 

No faith, no honesty in men ; all perjured. 
All forsworn, all naught, all dissemblers. — 
Ah ! whereas my man ? give me some aqua viUie: — 
These griefs, these woes, these sorrows make me old. 
Shame come to Romeo ! 

Jul. Blistered be thy tongue, 90 

For such a wish ! He was not bom to shame : 
Upon his brow shame is ashamed to sit ; 
For ^t is a throne where honour may be crown'*d 
Sole monarch of the universal Earth. 
O, what a beast was I to chide at him ! 

Nurse. Will you speak well of him that kilPd your 
cousin? 

Jul. Shall I speak ill of him that is my husband ? 
Ah, poor my lord, what tongue shall smooth thy name, 

•^ AU farswom, a diflScult But ah, it presseth to my mera- 

line to read metrically, (b) «®"®' . t_ . l j al » 

«>-"^ The quarto of 1597 Iwmeo is banished. Ah that 
^ word Banished 

Is worse than death. Romeo is 
A blister on that tung, he was , banished 

not borne to shame : ^^ Father, Mother, Tybalt, Ju- 

Upon his face Shame is ashamde . "®'* 

^ ^^^ All killd, all slaine, all dead, all 

But wherefore villaine didst thou banished. 

kiU my Cousen ? ^if 7»."^ ™^ K^^^^ ^^ ""^ 

That villaine Cousen would have Mother nurse ? 

kild my husband. and for 11. 130-1: 
All this is comfort. But there 

yet remaines '* I« It when theirs are spent 

Worse than his death, which Mine shall be shed for Romeo's 

faine I would forget : banishment" (w) 



has: 
•« 
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When I, thy three-hours wife, have mangled it ? — 

But, wherefore, villain, did^st thou kill my cousin ? 100 

That villain cousin would have kill'^d my husband : 

Back, foolish tears, back to your native spring ; 

Your tributary drops belong to woe, 

Which you, mistaking, offer up to joy. 

My husband Uves, that Tybalt would have slain ; 

And Tybalt ^s dead, Uiat would have slain my 

husband: 
All this is comfort ; wherefore weep I then ? 
Some word there was, worser than Tybalt's death. 
That murthered me. I would forget it fain ; 
But, O, it presses to my memory, lio 

Lake damned guilty deeds to sinners^ minds : 
Tybalt is dead, and Romeo banished ! 
That ** banished,'' that one word " banished,^ 
Hath slain ten thousand Tybalts. Tybalt's death 
Was woe enough, if it had ended there : 
Or, — if sour woe delights in fellowship. 
And needly will be rank'd with other grie&, — 
Why foUow'd not, when she said, Tybalt's dead, 
Thy father, or thy mother, nay, or both. 
Which modem lamentation might have mov'd ? 120 

But, with a rear-ward following Tybalt's death, 
Romeo is banished ! — to speak that word. 
Is father, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, Juliet, 
All slain, all dead : — Romeo is banished ! — 
There is no end, no limit, measure, bound. 
In that word's death ; no words can that woe sound. — 
Where is my father, and my mother, nurse ? 

Nurse. Weeping and wailing over Tybalt's corse : 
Will you go to them ? I will bring you thither. 

"' neeHy^ needs, (b) ^^ modem, ordinary, tritei 

wiov'd, caused, (b) 

VOL. zn. — 7 
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JvL Wash they his wounds with tears ? mine shall 
be spent, 130 

When theirs are dry, for Romeo^s banishment 
Take up those cords. — Poor ropes, you are beguiPd, 
Both you and I, for Romeo is exiPd : 
He made you for a highway to my bed. 
But I, a maid, die maiden-widowed. 
Come, cords; come, nurse: I"*!! to my wedding 

bed; 
And death, not Romeo, take my maidenhead ! 

Nurse. Hie to your chamber ; I ^11 find Romeo 
To comfort you : — I wot well where he is. 
Hark ye, your Romeo will be here at night : 140 

1 11 to him ; he is hid at Laurence^ cell. 

Jul. O, find him ! give this ring to my true 
knight. 
And bid him come to take his last fEuewell. [Exeunt. 

Scene IH. — Friar Laubence^s Cell. 
Enter Friar Laurence and Romeo. 

Fri. Romeo, come forth ; come forth, thou fearful 
man: 
Affliction is enamour''d of thy parts. 
And thou art wedded to calamity. 

Rom, Father, what news? what is the Prince's 
doom? 
What sorrow craves acquaintance at my hand, 
That I yet know not ? 

Fri. Too familiar 

Is my dear son with such sour company : 
I bring thee tidings of the Prince's doom. 

^ fearful, timid, frightened, (r) ' paris, gifts, (b) 
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Rom, What less than dooms-day is the Princess 
doom? 

Fri. A gentler judgment vanished from his lips ; lo 
Not bod/s death, but bod/s banishment. 

Rom. Ha ! banishment P be merciful, say death ; 
For exile hath more terror in his look, 
Much more than death : do not say banishment. 

Fri. Hence from Verona art thou banished : 
Be patient ; for the world is broad and wide. 

Rom. There is no world without Verona walls 
But Purgatory, torture, Hell itself. 
Hence banished is banished from the world. 
And world^s exile is death : — then, banished ao 

Is death mis-termed : calling death — banisl^ment. 
Thou cutt'st my head off with a golden axe, 
And smil^st upon the stroke that murthers me. 

Fri. O deadly sin ! O rude imthankfulness ! 
Thy fault our law calls death ; but the kind Prince, 
Taking thy part, hath rushM aside the law. 
And turned that black word ^^ death ^ to ^^ banishment ^ : 
This is dear mercy, and thou seest it not. 

Rom. ^ is torture, and not mercy ; Heaven is here, 
Where Juliet lives ; and every cat, and dog, 30 

And little mouse, every unworthy thing. 
Live here in Heaven, and may look on her ; 
But Romeo may not. More validity. 
More honourable state, more courtship lives 



'° vanish'df issued. Dowden 
suggests banished, i. e. the key- 
word of the Prince's sentence, (b) 

^ exile, accented on the second 
syllable, (b) 

'^ death — banishTttent, So the 
quarto of 1597: that of 1590, 
which is followed by later copies, 
has death banished, (w) 



^ rush'd aside, evaded, brushed 
has of course been suggested, and 
plausibly, the unusual rushed not 
having an attractive poetic timbre. 

(B) 

•• validity, value, (b) 
'^ courtship, qualification for 
living a weU-bred, courtly life, 

(B) 
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In carrion flies than Romeo : they may seize 

On the white wonder of dear Juliefs hand^ 

And steal immortal blessing from her lips ; 

Who, even in pure and vestal modesty, 

Still blush, as thinking their own kisses sin ; 

But Romeo may not ; he is banished. 

This may flies do, when I from this must fly : 

They are free men, but I am banished. 

And say^st thou yet, that exile is not death ? 

Had^st thou no poison mix^d, no sharp-ground knife. 

No sudden mean of death, though ne'^er so mean, 

But " banished ^ to kill me ; " banished ^ ? 

O Friar ! the damned use that word in Hell ; 

Rowlings attend it : how hast thou the heart. 

Being a divine, a ghostly confessor, 

A sin-absolver, and my fiiend profess'^d. 

To mangle me with that word " banished ^ ? 

jFVt. Thou fond mad man, hear me a little speak. 
Rom, O, thou wilt speak again of banishment 
Fri. I ''ll give thee armour to keep off that word ; 
Adversity'*s sweet milk, philosophy, 
To comfort thee, though thou art banished. 



40 



60 



•^-** This passage appears thus 
in the quarto of 1597: 

" And Steele immortall kisses from 
her lips 

But Romeo may not, he is ban- 
ished. 

Flies may doo this, but I from 
this must five. 

O Father hadst thou no strong 
poyson mixt," &c. 

The quarto of 1599 arranges 
the lines 41, 43, 40, 41 (with a ver- 
bal change), 42. White's rear- 
rangement is generally adopted, 
with but for when in L 41. 



** mean of, means of. (r) 
*• confessor, accented on the 
first and third syllables, (r) 

" fond, foolish, (r) a liitic 
epeak. So the later quartos. I'he 
quarto of 1597 has but speak a 
word; and that reading is usually 
retained, although the change in 
the perfected copy seems plainly 
to have been made to avoid the 
unpleasant recurrence of ux)rd un- 
emphasized, three times in four 
lines, t^'ice at the end of lines 
spoken by the same character. 
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Rom. Yet banished ? — Hang up philosophy : 
Unless philosophy can make a Juliet, * 

Displant a town, reverse a Princess doom, 
It helps not, it prevails not : talk no more. 60 

Fri. O, then I see that madmen have no ears. 
Rom. How should they, when that wise men have 

no eyes ? 
Ffi. Let me dispute with thee of thy estate. 
Rom. Thou canst not speak of that thou dost not feel. 
Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love, 
An hour but married, Tybalt murthered. 
Doting like me, and like me banished. 
Then might^st thou speak, then might^st thou tear thy 

hair. 
And fall upon the ground, as I do now. 
Taking the measure of an unmade grave. 70 

[Knocking vnthin. 
Fri. Arise ; one knocks : good Komeo, hide thyself. 
Rom. Not I ; unless the breath of heart-sick groans. 
Mist-like, infold me from the search of eyes. 

[Knocking. 
Fri. Hark, how they knock! — Who's there? — 
Romeo, arise ; 



** Displanif transplant, i. e. 
carry Verona and Jtdiet to where 
Romeo must go. (b) 

~ prevails, avails, (b) 

^ diepuie, discuss. estate, 
present condition, (b) 

^"* The quarto of 1597 has for 
these lines only: 

" Fr, I heare one knocke, arise 
and ffet thee gone. 
Nvr. Hoe Fryer. 
Fr. Gods will what wilfulness 
is this? 

She knockes agame. 



Nut. Hoe Fiyer open the 

doore. 
Fr, By and by I come. Who 

is there? 
Nur, One from Lady Juliet. 
Fr. Then come neare. 
Nur. Oh holy Fryer, tell me 

oh holy Fryer, 
Where is my Ladies Lord? 

Wher's Romeo? 
Fr. There on the ground, with 

his owne teares n^e drunke. 
Nur. Oh he is euen," &c. 
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Thou wilt be taken. — Stay a while. — Stand up ; 

[Knocking, 
Run to my study. — By and by. — Grod'^s will, 
What wilfulness is this ! — I come, I come ! 

[Knocking, 
Who knocks so hard ? whence come you ? what ''s your 
will? 
Nurse, [WUhin,^ Let me come in, and you shall 
know my errand : 
I come from Lady Juliet. 

jFVi. Welcome, then. 80 

Efnier^\iT9%, 

Nurse, O holy Friar, O, tell me, holy Friar, 
Where is my lady's lord ? where 's Romeo ? 

Fri, There on the ground, with his own tears made 
drunk. 

Nurse, O, he is even in my mistress' case; 
Just in her case. 

jFVi. * O woeful sympathy ! 

Piteous predicament ! 

Nurse. Even so lies she. 

Blubbering and weeping, weeping and blubbering. — 
Stand up, stand up ; stand, an you be a man : 
For Juliefs sake, for her sake, rise and stand ; 
Why should you fall into so deep an O ? 90 

Rom, Nurse ! 

^ By and by, at once, ooming. hardly be a doubt that he was 

(b) right, (w) 

•* This speech of the Friar is " BlvWring. Dowden says: 

printed in all the old copies as part " The suggestion of ridicule was 

of the Nurse* s. Fanner suggested not necessarily connected with this 

that it was interjectional on the word, as used by Elizabethan 

part of the Frvar, and there can writers. It occurs only here in the 

text of Shakespeare." (r) 
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Nurse. Ah sir ! ah sir ! — Death is the end of all. 

Rom. Spak^st thou of Juliet? how is it with her? 
Doth she not think me an old murtherer. 
Now I have stain'^d the childhood of our joy 
With blood removed but little from her own ? 
Where is she ? and how doth she ? and what says 
My concealed lady to our cancelled love ? 

Nurse. O, she says nothing, sir, but weeps and weeps ; 
And now falls on her bed ; and then starts up, 100 

And Tybalt calls ; and then on Romeo cries, 
And then down falls again. 

Rom. As if that name, 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 
Did murther her ; as that name^s cursed hand 
Murther^d her kinsman. — O tell me, Friar, tell me. 
In what vile part of this anatomy 
Doth my name lodge ? tell me, that I may sack 
The hateful mansion. [Drawing his sword* 

Fri. Hold thy desperate hand : 

Art thou a man ? thy form cries out, thou art ; 
Thy tears are womanish ; thy wild acts denote no 

The unreasonable friry of a beast : 
Unseemly woman, in a seeming man ; 
Or ill-beseeming beast, in seeming both ! 
Thou hast amazed me : by my holy order, 
I thought thy disposition better tempered. 
Hast thou slain Tybalt? wilt thou slay thyself? 

** old, L e. confirmed, hardened. Schmidt's iecretly married. The 

(b) word 18 accented on the first 

^ conceatd, kept in the back- syllable, (r) canceWd, So all 

ground or retirement This is the quartos. The folio has conr 

Dowden's view, though his Ian- ceaTd. (w) 
guage seems to indicate that he '^ level, aim. (b) 

thinks Romeo has in mind Jtdiefe ^^ anatomy, subject for anat- 

past seclusion as a young girl — omy. (b) 
which is doubtful. Rolfe accepts 
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And slay thy lady, that in thy life lives. 

By doing damned hate upon thyself? 

Why raiPst thou on thy birth, the Heaven, and Earth ? 

Since birth, and Heaven, and Earth, all three do 120 

meet 
In thee at once, which thou at once would'^st lose. 
Fie, fie ! thou sham^st thy shape, thy love, thy wit. 
Which, like an usurer, abound^st in all. 
And usest none in that true use indeed 
Which should bedeck thy shape, thy love, thy wit. 
Thy noble shape is but a form of wax. 
Digressing from the valour of a man ; 
Thy dear love, sworn, but hollow peijury. 
Killing that love which thou hast vow'^d to cherish : 
Thy wit, that ornament to shape and love, 130 

Mis-shapen in the conduct of them both, 
Like powder in a skilless soldier^s flask. 
Is set afire by thine own ignorance. 
And thou dismember'^d with thine own defence. 
What ! rouse thee, man : thy Juliet is alive. 
For whose dear sake thou wast but lately dead ; 
There art thou happy : Tybalt would kill thee. 
But thou slew'*st Tybalt ; there art thou happy too : 



»" Uvea. The quarto of 15»9 
misprints lies, in which it was fol- 
lowed by subsequent editions 
[until the fourth folio]. The 
quarto of 1597 has And slay thy 
lady too, thai Hues in theef" (w) 

"•■"* By doing . . . defence. 
Omitted in the quarto of 1597 
probably by inadvertence, as they 
can have formed part of no " re- 
vision." (r) 

'^' Shakespeare follows here 
Brooke too faithfully, having neg- 
lected to put into Romeo* s mouth 



the rebellious clamour for which 
his spiritual adviser chides him. 

"^ wUy understanding, (b) 

»»» Which, who. (r) 

**^ Digressing, deviating, (r) 

**• shape, person, (r) 

*■* dismembered, seems to be 
used literally, vnih . . . defence, 
by . . . means of defence, (r) 

»» too. So the quarto of 1597 
[and late folios]. Subsequent 
quartos and the [first] folio omit 
too. (w) 
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The law, that threatened death, becomes thy fiiend, 

And turns it to exile ; there art thou happy : 140 

A pack of blessings lights upon thy back ; 

Happiness courts thee in her best array ; 

But, like a misbehaved and sullen wench. 

Thou pout^st upon thy fortune and thy love. 

Take heed, take heed, for such die miserable. 

Go, get thee to thy love, as was decreed. 

Ascend her chamber, hence and comfort her ; 

But, look, thou stay not till the watch be set, 

For then thou canst not pass to Mantua ; 

Where thou shalt live, till we can find a time 150 

To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends. 

Beg paidon of the Prince, and call thee back. 

With twenty hundred thousand times more joy 

Than thou went'st forth in lamentation. — 

Go before. Nurse : commend me to thy lady ; 

And bid her hasten all the house to bed. 

Which heavy sorrow makes them apt unto : 

Romeo is coming. 

Nurse. O Lord, I could have stayed here all the 
night. 
To hear good counsel : O, what learning is ! — 160 

My lord, I 'll tell my lady you will come. 

Rom. Do so, and bid my sweet prepeu^ to chide. 

quarto, poutst vpon. That of 
1599 and 1609, puU up. The 
folios, puttest vp. The quarto of 
1597 has, — 

" Thou frownst upon thy Fate that 
smilles on thee." 

^'^ blaze, noise abroad, (r) 
^** lamerUaHon, five syUabks. 

(B) 



'^ lights, the reading of the 
first and fourth quartos. The 
other quartos and all folios, light, 
the indicative, not the imperative. 

(B) 

^** miibehav'd. So the quarto 
of 1597. The [second and third] 
quartos, mishaved ; the folio, mtt- 
haped, (w) 

^** poutH upon» The undated 
quarto, powU vpon^ and the fifth 
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Nurse. Here, sir, a ring she bid me give you, sir. 
Hie you, make haste, for it grows very late. 

[Exit Nurse. 

Rom. How well my comfort is revived by this ! 

Fri. Go hence. Good night ; and here stands all 
your state : 
Either be gone before the watch be set, 
Or by the break of day disguised from hence. 
Sojourn in Mantua ; 1 11 find out your man. 
And he shall signify from time to time 170 

Every good hap to you that chances here. 
Give me thy hand ; ^t is late : farewell ; good night. 

Rom. But that a joy past joy calls out on me. 
It were a grief, so brief to part with thee : 
FarewelL [Exeunt. 

Scene IV. — A Boom in Capulet's House. 
Enter Capulet, Lady Cafulet, and Paris. 

Cap. Things have falFn out, sir, so unluckily, 
That we have had no time to move our daughter. 
Look you, she lov'd her kinsman Tybalt dearly, 
And so did I : — well, we were born to die. — 
TT is very late, she '11 not come down to-night : 
I promise you, but for your company, 
I would have been a-bed an hour ago. 

Par. These times of woe afford no time to woo. — 
Madam, good night : commend me to your daughter. 

*•• here stands, &c. " The whole ' This Scene is somewhat shorter 
of your fortune depends on this.** — in the quarto of 1597; but the 
Johnson, (b) variations are not of sufficient im- 
^^man, servant, (b) portance to be pointed out. (w) 
"* brief, briefly, i. e. with so * move, i. e. discuss the mat- 
little time to show his feelings, (b) ter with, (b) 
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La. Cap. I will, and know her mind early to- 
morrow ; 10 
To-night she ^s mew**!! up to her heaviness. 

Cap. Sir Paris, I will make a desperate tender 
Of my chiWs love: I think she will be ruPd 
In all respects by me ; nay more, I doubt it not. 
Wife, go you to her ere you go to bed ; 
Acquaint her here of my son Paris' love. 
And bid her, mark you me, on Wednesday next — 
But, soft ! What day is this ? 

Par. Monday, my lord. 

Cap. Monday ? ha, — ha, — Well, Wednesday i^ 
too soon; 
O' Thursday let it be : — o' Thursday, tell her, 20 

She shall be married to this noble earl. — 
Will you be ready ? do you like this haste ? 
We 11 keep no great ado, — a friend, or two ; 
For hark you, Tybalt being slain so late. 
It may be thought we held him carelessly. 
Being our kinsman, if we revel much. 
Therefore, we '11 have some half a dozen friends. 
And there an end. But what say you to Thursday ? 

Par. My lord, I would that Thursday were to-morrow. 

Cap. Well, get you gone : o"* Thursday be it then. — 30 
Go you to Juliet, ere you go to bed. 
Prepare her, wife, against this wedding day. — 
Farewell, my lord. — Light to my chamber, ho ! 
Afore me ! it is so very late that we 
May call it early by and by. — Good night. [Exeunt. 

" mew% shut, (b) but here, as Dowden notes, it may 

" desperate^ bold, (b) differ from its use in Perides II, i. 

*^ agairui, for. (b) 84, and may be a direction to the. 

•* Afore me. The word "God" torch-bearer, (b) 
seems to be omitted when this ex- *^ by and by, pretty soon, (b) 

pression is used as an ejaculation ; 
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Scene V. — Juliet^s Bed Chamber ; a Window open 
upon the Balcony. 

Romeo and Juliet discovered. 

JvL Wilt thou be gone ? it is not yet near day : 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear ; 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree. 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

Rom. It was the lark, the herald of the mom. 
No nightingale : look, love, what envious streaks 
Do laoe the severing clouds in yonder East. 
Nighfs candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops : 
I must be gone and live, or stay and die. 

Jul. Yon light is not day-light ; I know it, I : 
It is some meteor that the sun exhales. 
To be to thee this night a torch-bearer. 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua : 
Therefore, stay yet ; thou need'st not to be gone. 

Rom. Let me be ta^en, let me be put to death : 
I am content, so thou wilt have it so. 
I '11 say yon grey is not the morning's eye. 



10 



^ The quarto of 1597 has 
Efder Romeo and Juliet at the win- 
dow; and that of 1599 and the folio 
have, Erder Romeo and Juliet aloft. 
The place meant is plainly the 
same as in II. i. 44 ; but in this edi- 
tion the stage directions have been 
conformed to the poet*s imagina- 
tion of the scene. — The variations 
in this Scene between the text of 
the first quarto and that of the 



quarto of 1599 are not many or 
important. 

' envious, Dowden explains 
"malicious." which is often the 
meaning of the word in Shake- 
speare. But here, is not the mom 
represented as envious of the bliss 
of the wedding night ? (r) 

" exhales^ i. e. draws out or 
sucks up, according to the mete- 
orology of that day. (r) 
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^ is but the pale reflex of Cynthia^s brow ; 20 

Nor that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 

The vanity heaven so high above our heads : 

I have more care to stay, than will to go : — 

Come, death, and welcome ! Juliet wills it so. 

How is^ my soul ? let ^s talk, it is not day. 

Jul. It is, it is ; hie hence, be gone, away ! 
It is the lark that sings so out of tune, 
straining harsh disconls, and unpleasing sharps. 
Some say, the lark makes sweet division ; 
This doth not so, for she divideth us : 80 

Some say, the lark and loathed toad change eyes; 
O, now I would they had changed voices too ! 
Since arm from arm that voice doth us affray. 
Hunting thee hence with hunts-up to the day, 
O, now be gone : more light and light it grows. 

Rom. More light and light P — more dark and dark 
our woes. 

Enter Nurse. 

Nurse. Madam ! 
Jul. Nurse. 

Nurse. Your lady mother ^s coming to your chamber : 
The day is broke ; be wary, look about. [£ri/ Nurse. 40 
JuL Then, window, let day in, and let life out. 

[They go upon the Balcony. 
Rom. Farewell, farewell ! one kiss, and I ''ll descend. 

[RoBiEo descends. 



^ CynihWa brow, i. e. the 
moon's. Meteorological explana- 
tions of the line are prosaic and 
unsatisfactory, (b) 

'• care, desire, (b) 

^ divmon. Musiod modula- 
tion, a. 1 Henry IV, III. i. 211. 
(B) 



'^ I. e. because the less attrac- 
tive creature has the more beautiful 
eyes, (b) 

** hunta^p. The air played 
on the horns to summon the 
hunters together was called hunts- 
up [or revefllc]. (w) 
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Jul Art thou gone so ? love, lord ! ay, husband, friend ! 
I must hear from thee every day in the hour. 
For in a minute there are many days : 
O, by this count I shall be much in years, 
Ere I again behold my Romea 

Rom. Farewell ! I will omit no opportunity 
That may convey my greetings, love, to thee. 

Jul. O, think'^st thou, we shall ever meet again ? 60 

Rom. I doubt it not ; and all these woes shall serve 
For sweet discourses in our time to come. 

JtU. O Grod ! I have an ill-divining soul : 
Methinks, I see thee, now thou art so low. 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb : 
Either my eyesight fails, or thou look^st pale. 

Rom. And trust me, love, in my eye so do you : 
Dry sorrow drinks our blood. Adieu ! adieu ! 

[Exit KoMRo. 

JuL O Fortune, Fortune ! all men call thee fickle : 
If thou art fickle, what dost thou with him 60 

That is renown'^d for faith P Be fickle. Fortune ; 
For, then, I hope thou wilt not keep him long, 
But send him back. 

La. Cap, [ Within.] Ho ! daughter, are you up ? 

JuL Who is 't that calls ? is it my lady mother ? 



^ love, lord! ay, htuband, 
friend! The quarto of 1597 has m|/ 
Lord, my Love, my Frend. ay, as 
"yes,** is a very unusual speUing. 
It was changed to a^ in the second 
folio. Perhaps it is a misprint for 
my. [The reading of the first 
quarto is preferred by recent edi- 
tors. Dowden hyphens love-lord, 
hiieband-friend.] 

^ 90 low. The quarto of 1597, 



below, preferred by recent editors. 

(B) 

" Dry eorrow, &c. Malone 
says that it was an old notion that 
sorrow consumed the blood, (r) 
After Romeo*s exit the quarto of 
1597 gives, with slight variation, 
the Nurse's warning speech above 
[11. 89-40], and nothing more is 
said until the entrance of Lady 
Capulet. (w) 

•* it it. The quarto, U it. (b) 
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I 

Is she not down so late, or up so early p 
What unaocustom'd cause procures her hither? 

[Returns to her Chatfber, 

Enter Lady Capulet. 

La. Cap. Why, how now, Juliet ? 

Jtd, Madam, I am not well. 

La. Cap, Evermore weeping for your cousin^s 
death? 
What ! wilt thou wash him from his grave with teai*s ? 
An if thou could^st, thou could^st not make him live ; 70 
Therefore, have done. Some grief shews much of love ; 
But much of grief shews still some want of wit. 

Jul, Yet let me weep for such a feeling loss. 

La. Cap. So shall you feel the loss, but not the 
friend 
Which you weep for. 

JuL Feeling so the loss, 

I cannot choose but ever weep the friend. 

La. Cap. Well, girl, thou weep^st not so much for 
his death. 
As that the villain lives which slaughtered him. 

Jul. What villain, madam P 

La. Cap. That same villain, Romeo. 

Jul. Villain and he are many miles asunder. 80 

God pardon him ! I do, with all my heart ; 
And yet no man, like he, doth grieve my heart 

La. Cap. That is, because the traitor murtherer lives. 

** doum, in bed. (b) quarto of 1590, was acddentaOy 

^* ivU^ aenae. (b) omitted from that of 1609, whidi 

^* /ee^tng, moving, intimate, (b) was followed by the folio, (w) 

"^ him IB first found in the sec- [White's text consistently uses 

ond folio, (w) the archaic spelling murther and 

" murtherer, found in the mttrthenr,] 
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JuL Ay, madam, from the reach of these my hands. 
Would none but I might venge my cousin^s death ! 

La. Cap. We will have vengeance for it, fear thou 
not: 
Then weep no more. 1 11 send to one in Mantua, — 
Where that same banish'^d runagate doth live, — 
Shall give him such an unaccustomed dram 
That he shall soon keep Tybalt company ; 90 

And then, I hope, thou wilt be satisfied. 

JuL Indeed, I never shall be satisfied 
With Romeo, till I behold him — dead — 
Is my poor heart so for a kinsman vexU — 
Madam, if you could find out but a roan 
To bear a poison, I would temper it. 
That Romeo should upon receipt thereof 
Soon sleep in quiet. — O, how my heart abhors 
To hear him nam'^d, — and cannot come to him, — 
To wreak the love I bore my cousin lOO 

Upon his body that hath slaughtered him ! 

La, Cap. Find thou the means, and I ^U find such 
a man. 
But now I 'U tell thee joyful tidings, girl. 

Jvl. And joy comes well in such a needy time. 
What are they, I beseech your ladyship ? 

La. Cap. Well, well, thou hast a careful father, 
child ; 
One who, to put thee from thy heaviness, 
Hath sorted out a sudden day of joy. 
That thou expect^st not, nor I looked not for. 

»a-ioi It jg not necessary to point for the rhythm, was more prob- 

out the intentional ambiguities of ably, as M alone remarked, an 

Jidiefs speech, (r) epithet to cousin, (w) 

^^ my cousin. The second foh'o "* -t omitted in the [earh'er] old 

has my Cozin, Tybalt; but the copies, is found in the undated 

lost word in this line, needful only quarto [and later versions], (w) 
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Jul Madam, in happy time, what day is this ? lio 

La. Cap. Marry, my child, early next Thursday 
mom. 
The gallant, young, and noble gentleman. 
The County Paris, at Saint Feter^s church 
Shall happily make thee a joyful bride. 

Jul. Now, by Saint Peter^s church, and Peter too, 
He shall not make me there a joyful bride. 
I wonder at this haste ; that I must wed 
Ere he, that should be husband, comes to woo. 
I pray you, tell my lord and father, madam, 
I will not marry yet ; and, when I do, I swear, 120 

It shall be Komeo, whom you know I hate, 
Rather than Paris. — These are news indeed ! 

La. Cap. Here comes your father : tell him so 
yourself; 
And see how he will take it at your hands. 

Enter Capulet and Nurse. 

Cap. When the sun sets, the air doth drizzle dew ; 
But for the sunset of my brother^s son. 
It rains downright — 



"^ in happy time, good ! Cf. 
French, d la bonne heure, (b) 

*** air. So the undated and fifth 
quartos. The other old copies (the 
line is not in the quarto of 1597) 
have earth, which absurd reading 
is probably the result of a con- 
fusion produced by the old pro- 
nunciation of earth, **airth,*' 
which has survived in New Eng- 
land. 

isA-v Capulefe speech appears 

in the quarto of 1597 as follows. 

The variations seem not due to 

the manner in which that text 

VOL. xn. — 8 



was obtained; and in that case 
are interesting because they show 
the manner in which Shakespeare 
worked over an idea. 

•• Whj how now, euer more show- 

rmg ? 
In one little bodie thou resem- 

blest a sea, a barke, a storme : 
For this thy bodie which I 

tearme a barke. 
Still floating in thy euerfalling 

teares. 
And tost with sighes arising from 

thy hart : 
WiU without succour shipwracke 

presently.** 
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How now ! a conduit, girl ? what ! still in tears P 

Evermore showering P In one little body 

Thou counterfeifst a bark, a sea, a wind : 180 

For still thy eyes, which I may call the sea, 

Do ebb and flow with tears ; the bark thy body is, 

Saihng in this salt flood ; the winds, thy sighs ; 

Who, raging with thy tears, and they with them. 

Without a sudden calm, will overset 

Thy tempest-tossed body. — How now, wife ! 

Have you delivered to her our decree ? 

La, Cap. Ay, sir ; but she will none, she gives you 

thanks. 
I would, the fool were married to her grave ! 

Cap, Soft, take me with you, take me with you, 

wife. 140 

How ! will she none ? doth she not give us themks P 
Is she not proud ? doth she not count her blest. 
Unworthy as she is, that we have wrought 
So worthy a gentleman to be her bridegroom P 

JuL Not proud you have, but thankful that you 

have: 
Proud can I never be of what I hate ; 
But thankful even for hate, that is meant love. 

Cap. How now I how now, chop-logic ! What is 

thisP 
Proud, — and, I thank you, — and, I thank you 

not; — 
And yet not proud ; — mistress minion, you, iso 

Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds, 

'** conduit, fountain, (a) chcp4ogic, sophistical reasoner. 

'** take me with y(m, i. e. ex- (b) 

plain yourself, (b) ^^ This line, found in the per- 

>«* wrought, procured, (b) feet quarto texts, was omitted from 

^^ How now! how now. The the folio, manifestly by accident 

second quarto How, how, howhow. (w) 
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But fettle your fine joints Against Thursday next 

To go with Paris to Saint Peter^s church. 

Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. 

Out, you green-sickness carrion I out, you baggage I 

You tallow face I 

La. Cap. Fie, fie I what, are you mad ? 

Jul. Good father, I beseech you on my knees. 
Hear me with patience but to speak a word. 

Cap. Hang thee, young baggage I disobedient wretch ! 
I tell thee what, — get thee to church o' Thursday, 160 
Or never after look me in the face. 
Speak not, reply not, do not answer me ; 
My fingers itch. — Wife, we scarce thought us blest, 
That God had sent us but this only child ; 
But now I see this one is one too much. 
And that we have a curse in having her. 
Out on her, hilding ! 

Nurse. God in Heaven bless her ! 

You are to blame, my lord, to rate her so. 

Cap. And why, my lady wisdom P hold your tongue, 
Good prudence : smatter with your gossips ; go. 170 

Nurse. I speak no treason. 

Cap. O, God ye good den. 



"' JetUe^ &e., i. e. make ready, 
put in order. Here the similarity 
of the old long « to / has thrown 
some doubt upon the reading. 
The quartos and first folio have 
feUie; the later folios, fdOe, The 
misprint is so very easy, and both 
woids are so well adapted to the 
passage, that there may be some 
doubt as to what Shakespeare 
wrote. But the weight of au- 
thority is in favour of jeUU, 

"• carrion. "Carcass" and 
" carrion,*' and even kindred words 



that we do not now write or speak, 
were then used without indecency, 
(w) 

*•« seni. So the quarto of 1597 ; 
for which the lent of the quarto of 
1599 (copied into the subsequent 
old editions) seems a misprint 
[but recent editors prefer lenJC[, 

^^ curse. The quarto of 1597 
has croeset for which the later read- 
ing is possibly a misprint, (w) 
'•' hilding, see II. iv. 48. (a) 
"•» smatter, chatter, (b) 
^" Ood ye, &c., see I. ii. 57. (a) 
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\h*m\ Mhv iu>t «>iio Npcak ? 

i *!•/•. Pence, you mumUiiig tool ! 

V\Wv Miur ((mxily oVr a goaaip^s bowl, 
V\%\ IhMv \^r hi*«Hi it noL 

/ «i, I «i/». You are too hot. 

I \»/K iUnW Imiui ! it makes me mad. 
\h\\ 11(^1)1. Iiiiur« i\\U\ \\\m\ work, play, 
Alohi\ ill i*«iiu|MU)Y» Hiill lUY care hath been 
*\\\ hnvo hiM' umlchM ; aiui having now provided 
A ginttlriiiiin of nohh« |wux'ntagi\ 

or fair tinnoMHH(« Youtht\il» anil nobly train'^d, 180 

HdillM, i\n thov Hin\ with honourable parts, 
rhtportiohM an ono\ thought would wish a man, — 
And ihrn to havo a wix'tcheil puling fool, 
A whining inainniot, in lier fortune^s tender. 
To annwer — " 1 11 not wed,"" — "I cannot love,** 
•• I am too young,"' — •* I pray you, pardon me;** — 
Uut, an you will not wed, 111 pardon you; 
Gra/c where you will, you shall not house with 

me : 
I^M)k to 't, think on % I do not use to jest. 
Thursday is near ; lay hand on heart, advise. 190 



"•-■ The text is that of the quarto 
of 1500 and the folio of 1623, which 
ill manifestly corrupt [though fol" 
Iowe«l by recent editors, who regard 
the metrical irregularity as a sign 
of the s|x*aker*8 excitement]. The 
quarto of 1597 has, — 

* Gods blessed mother wife it 

mads me 
Day, night, early, late, at home, 

abroad. 
Alone, in company, waking or 

sleeping. 
Still my care hath been to 

her matcht,** &c. 



It is equally plain that this is 
corrupt. 

*" trairCd, So the quarto of 
1597. The quarto of 1599 reads 
Hand; other old editions, allied, 

(R) 

*•* mammet, puppet, called 
"mammet," from the exhibition 
of pupi>et shows in which Ma- 
homet (easily corrupted into 
•*mammet") was the principal 
figure, [in her fortune^s tender, 
when fortime is ogered her.J 
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An you be mine, I '11 give you to my friend ; 

An you be not, hang, beg, starve, die i' th' 

streets, 
For, by my soul, 1 11 ne'er acknowledge thee. 
Nor what is mine shall never do thee good. 
Trust to % bethink you ; I '11 not be forsworn. [Exit, 

Jul. Is there no pity sitting in the clouds. 
That sees into the bottom of my grief? — 
O, sweet my mother, cast me not away ! 
Delay this marriage for a month, a week ; 
Or, if you do not, make the bridal bed aoo 

In that dim monument where Tybalt lies. 
. La. Cap. Talk not to me, for I '11 not speak a 
word. 
Do as thou wilt, for I have done with thee. [Exit. 

Jul O God! — O Nurse! how shall this be pre- 
vented ? 
My husband is on Earth, my faith in Heaven ; 
How shall that faith return again to Earth, 
Unless that husband send it me from Heaven 
By leaving Earth ? — comfort me, counsel me. — 
Alack, alack ! that Heaven should practise stratagems 
Upon so soft a subject as myself! — 210 

What say'st thou ? hast thou not a word of joy ? 
Some comfort. Nurse. 

Nurse. Faith, here 't is. Romeo 

Is banish'd ; and all the world to nothing. 
That he dares ne'er come back to challenge you ; 
Or, if he do, it needs must be by stealth. 
Then, since the case so stands as now it doth, 

'^^ For this impassioned speech " Ah Nurse what comfort ? what 
the quarto of 1597 has but the counsel! canst thou give me.*' 

single line, — (w) 

*^* ehaUmgtf claim, (b) 
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I think it best you married with the County. 

O, he ''s a lovely gentleman ; 

Romeo ^8 a dishclout to him : an eagle, madam, 

Hath not so green, so quick, so fcdr an eye, 220 

As Paris hath. Beshrew my very heart, 

I think you are happy in this second match, 

For it excels your first : or if it did not. 

Your first is dead ; or ^t were as good he were, 

As living here and you no use of him. 

JuL Speakest thou fix)m thy heart ? 

Nurse. And from my soul too ; 

Or else beshrew them both. 

Jul. Amen ! 

Nurse. What ? 

JuL Well, thou hast comforted me marvellous mucL 
Gro in ; and tell my lady I am gone. 
Having displeas'^d my father, to Laurence^ cell, 230 

To make confession, and to be absolved. 

Nurse. Marry, I will ; and this is wisely done. 

[Exit. 

Jul. Ancient damnation ! O most wicked fiend ! 
Is it more sin to wish me thus forsworn, 
Or to dispraise my lord with that same tongue 
Which she hath praisM him with above compare 
So many thousand times ? — Go, counsellor ; 
Thou and my bosom henceforth shall be twain. — 
1 11 to the friar, to know his remedy ; 
If all else fail, myself have power to die. [Exit. 240 



"' Covniy, count, (b) very dark, but which, when closely 

'^ green. Of all the varieties seen, is found to be of an olive- 

of the orange-coloured eye (usually green tint, is perhaps the brightest 

called black, hazel, or brown), and most beautiful, (w) 
that which at a distance appears 
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Act Four. 

Scene I. — Friar Laubence^s Cett. 

Enter Friar Laurence and Paris. 

TpRIAR. On Thursday, sir? the time is very short 
-* Par. My father Capulet will have it so ; 
And I am nothing slow, to slack his haste. 

Fri. You say you do not know the lady's mind : 
Uneven is the course ; I like it not. 

Par. Immoderately she weeps for Tybalfs death, 
And therefore have I little talk'd of love ; 
For Venus smiles not in a house of tears. 
Now, sir, her father counts it dangerous. 
That she doth give her sorrow so much sway ; 10 

And in his wisdom hastes our marriage. 
To stop the inundation of her tears ; 
Which, too much minded by herself alone. 
May be put from her by society. « 

Now do you know the reason of this haste. 

Fri. \Aside.\ I would I knew not why it should 
be slowM. — 
Look, sir, here comes the lady towards my cell. 

EfrUer Juliet. 

Par. Happily met, my lady, and my wife ! 
JuL That may be, sir, when I may be a wife. 
Par. That may be, must be, love, on Thursday 
next. 20 



' I. e. I feel no reludanoe that 
ihouki make me bold him back. 

(B) 

* Vnevetit not straightforward. 

(B) 



^ taUed. All okl copies but 
the fifth quarto have <aMp0, possibly 
not a misprint, (b) 

^^ marriage^ three syUables. 
(B) 
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JuL What must be shall be. 

FrL That 's a certain text. 

Par. Come you to make confession to this fetther ? 

JuL To answer that, I should confess to you. 

Pan Do not deny to him that you love me. 

Jul. I will confess to you that I love him. 

Par. So will you, I am sure, that you love me. 

Jul. If I do so, it will be of more price, 
Being spoke behind your back, than to your face. 

Par. Poor soul, thy face is much abused with tears. 

Jul. The tears have got small victory by that ; 30 

For it was bad enough before their spite. 

Par. Thou wrongest it, more than tears, with that 
report. 

JuL That is no slcmder, sir, which is a truth ; 
And what I spake, I spake it to my face. 

Par. Thy face is mine, and thou hast slandered it. 

Jul. It may be so, for it is not mine own. — 
Are you at leisure, holy Father, now. 
Or shall I come to you at evening Mass ? 

Fri. My leisure serves me, pensive daughter, now. — 
My lord, we must entreat the time alone. 40 

Par. God shield I should disturb devotion ! — 
Juliet, on Thursday early will I rouse you : 
Till then, adieu ; and keep this holy kiss. 

[EjcU Paris. 

Jul. O, shut the door; and when thou hast done 
so, 
Come weep with me ; past hope, past cure, past help ! 

•• evening Mass. This had ** shieldf forbid, devotion, four 

been prohibited by Pius V, but it is syllables, (r) 
of record that the practice contin- ** cure. So the quarto of 1597 

ued in many places, among them and fifth quarto. The quarto of 
Verona, (r) 1599 and subsequent old copies 

have care, which seems a misprint 
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Fri. Ah, Juliet ! I already know thy grief; 
It strains me past the compass of my wits : 
I hear thou must, and nothing must prorogue it. 
On Thursday next be married to this County. 

Jul, Tell me not. Friar, that thou hear'^st of this, 60 
Unless thou tell me how I may prevent it : 
If in thy wisdom thou canst give no help, 
Do thou but call my resolution wise, 
And with this knife I '11 help it presently. 
Grod join'd my heart and RomeoX thou our hands ; 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo seaPd, 
Shall be the label to another deed. 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this shall slay them both. 
Therefore, out of thy long-experiencM time, 60 

Give me some present counsel ; or, behold, 
^wixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 
Shall play the umpire ; arbitrating that 
Which the commission of thy years and art 
Could to no issue of true honour bring. 
Be not so long to speak ; I long to die. 
If what thou speak'st speak not of remedy. 

Fri. Hold, daughter ! I do spy a kind of hope. 
Which craves as desperate an execution 
As that is desperate which we would prevent. 70 

If, rather than to marry County Paris, 
Thou hast the strength of will to slay thyself. 
Then is it likely thou wilt undertake 
A thing like death to chide away this shame, 

*• prorogue. Cf. U. i. 1«0. (b) " labd, i. c. seal, (b) 

^ with this knife. Ladies of ** extremes, straits, perils, (b) 

Shakespeare's day customarily *^ communon, warrant, (r) 

wore knives at their girdles. The ^' day. The folio misprints 

folio misprints vnih' hia knife, (w) eiay. (w) 

presently, at once, (b) 
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That cop^st with death himself to ^scape from it. 
And, if thou dar'^st, I ''11 give thee remedy. 

JuL O, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 
From off the battlements of any tower; 
Or walk in thievish ways ; or bid me lurk 
Where serpents are ; chain me with roaring bears ; 80 

Or hide me nightly in a charnel-house, 
O'^er-cover^d quite with dead men^s rattling bones, 
With reeky shanks, and yellow chapless scuUs ; 
Or bid me go into a new-made grave, 
And hide me with a dead man in his shroud ; 
Things that to hear them told have made me tremble ; 
And I will do it without fear or doubt. 
To live an unstained wife to my sweet love. 

Fri. Hold, then : go home, be merry, give consent 
To marry Paris. Wednesday is to-morrow ; 90 



^ any. The quarto of 1597 
poDowed by recent editors] has 
ffonder, which has been ahnost 
uniYersally followed hitherto, as 
the more poetic reading. But the 
passage was evidently rewritten on 
the revision of the play, as will be 
seen by comparison wilh the earli- 
est text, which will give the reader 
a fair notion of the nature and ex- 
tent of the variations between the 
two versions in this part of the 
play, all of which cannot be noticed. 



•« 



Oh bid me leape (rather than 
marrie Paris) 

From off the battlements of yon- 
der tower: 

Or chaine me to some steeple 
mountaines top, 

Where roaring Beares and sauage 
lions are: 

Or shut me nightly in a Char- 
nell-houae 



With reekie shankes, and yeo- 

low chaples sculls: 
Or lay me in tombe with one 

new dead: 
Things that to heare them namde 

have made me tremble ; 
And I will doo it without feare or 

doubt. 
To keep my selfe a faithfull vn- 

staind Wife 
To my deere Lord, my deerest 

Romeo." 

It is difficult to see why one word 
of the revised version should be 
rejected while all the others are 
accepted. 

•• reeky, foul with vapour. 
chapleM, jawless. (r) 

^ shroud. So the undated 
quarto. Those of 1599 and 1609 
have no word. The folio, printed 
from the latter, supplied the hiatus 
with grave, from the line above. 
The first quarto omits the line. 
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To-morrow night look that thou lie alone, 
Let not thy nurse lie with thee in thy chamber : 
Take thou this vial, being then in bed. 
And this distilled liquor drink thou off; 
When, presently, through all thy veins shall run 
A cold and drowsy humour ; for no pulse 
Shall keep his native progress, but surcease : 
No warmth, no bi'eath, shall testify thou livest ; 
The roses in thy lips and cheeks shall fade 
To paly ashes ; thy eyes^ windows fall. 
Like death, when he shuts up the day of life; 
Each part, depriv'^d of supple government. 
Shall, stiff and stark and cold, appear like death : 
And in this borrowed likeness of shrunk death 
Thou shalt continue two and forty hours. 
And then awake as from a pleasant sleep. 
Now, when the brid^room in the morning comes 
To rouse thee from thy bed, there art thou dead : 
Then, as the manner of our country is. 
In thy best robes uncover'^d on the bier. 
Thou shalt be bonie to that same ancient vault. 



100 
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•* distilled. So the quarto of 
1597: all other old copies, distil- 
ling, which is here doubtfully dis- 
placed for the earlier reading. The 
whole speech is much curtailed in 
the quarto ol 1597, apparently 
from inadequate reporting of it 
See Introduction. 

*' presenUy, inmiediately. (r) 

^ surcease, L e. shall cease, (b) 

><» paly. So the undated 

quarto [and fifth quarto]. Other 

old editions in which the line is 

found, many, (w) 

*^ two <md forty hours. Crit- 
ics have been greatly puzzled to 



fit this estimate of time with the 
time consumed by the events that 
foUow. Some add and some sub- 
tract ten hours, (b) 

>" The old editions have, — 



•( 



Be borne to buriall in thy kin- 
dreds graue : 

Thou ahaXt be borne to that same 
ancient vault"; 



the first line of which seems to be 
a remnant of a first draft, which 
accidentally crept into the revised 
text. The quarto of 1507 has not 
the line, (w) 
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Where an the kindred of the Capnkts ficL 

Id the mean tune, againft tfaoa shalt awake. 

Shall Romeo br idt letters know our drift ; 

And hither Aall he come, and he and I 

Will watch th J waking, and that tot ni^t 

Shall Romeo bear thee hence to Mantua. 

And this shall finee thee from this present shame. 

If no unoonstant toy nor womanish fisar 

Abate thy valoiir in the actii^ iL lao 

JuL Give me, give me ! O, tdl me not of fear. 

Ffx, Hold ; get jou gone: be strong and prosperous 
In this resolfe I H send a friar with speed 
To Mantua, with my letters to thy lord. 

JuL Love, give me strength! and strength shall 
help afford. 
Farewell, dear fitther. \ExewnL 

Scene II. — A Room in Capulet^s Houtc 

Emier Captlet, Lady Capulet, Nurse, cmd Servants. 

Cap. So many guests invite as here are writ — 

\Exii Servant. 
Sirrah, go hire me twenty cunning cooks. 

2 Serv. You shall have none ill, sir; for 111 try 
if they can lick their fingers. 

Cap. How canst thou try them so ? 

<<« aqavMA, before, (r) * This entire Scene is much 

"***• and he and I . . . waking, mutilated in the quarto of 1597, 

C>miti«l from the folio[8] only of especially from 1. «0 to 1. 47. The 

all the old copies, and doubtless Scene as it stands in that edition 

by accident, (w) seems to have been chiefly sup- 

**• uncorutant toy, fickle freak. plied from memory by some infe- 

(n) rior versifier employed by the 

*'* fear. The folio misprints publisher. 
care. 
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2 Serv. Marry, sir, ^t is an ill cook that cannot 
lick his own fingers : therefore, he that cannot lick his 
fingers goes not with me. 

Cap. Gro, begone. — [Exit Servant 

We shall be much unfurnished for this time. — 10 

What, is my daughter gone to Friar Laurence ? 

Nurse. Ay, forsooth. 

Cap. Well, he may chance to do some good on her : 
A peevish self-will'^d harlotry it is. 

Enter Juliet. 

Nurse. See, where she comes from shrift with 
merry look. 

Cap. How now, my headstrong! where have you 
been gadding? 

JuL Where I have learned me to repent the sin 
Of disobedient opposition 
To you and your behests ; and am enjoined 
By holy Laurence to fiJl prostrate here, 20 

And beg your pardon. — Pardon, I beseech you : 
Henceforward I am ever rul'd by you. 

Cap. Send for the County : go tell him of this. 
1 11 have this knot knit up to-morrow morning. 

Jul. I met the youthful lord at Laurence^ cell ; 
And gave him what becomed love I might. 
Not stepping o'er the bounds of modesty. 

Cap. Why, I am glad on H ; this is well, — stand up : 
This is as 't should be. — Let me see the County : 
Ay, marry, go, I say, and fetch him hither. — 30 

Now, afore God, this reverend holy friar. 
All our whole city is much bound to him. 

* A proverb, (a) ^ becomed, becoming, (b) 

^* peevish, silly, hadatryi, good- ** AU our whole. Such cases 

for-nothing girl, (a) of redundancy for emphasis are 

^' opposition, five syllables, (b) common in Shakespeare, (b) 
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JuL Nurse, will you go with me intx> my closet. 
To help me sort such nec^dfiil ornaments 
As you think fit to furnish me to-morrow ? 

La. Cap. No, not till Thursday : there is time 
enough. 

Cap, Go, Nurse, go ¥rith her. — Well to church 
to-morrow. [Exeunt JuLitrr and Nurse. 

La, Cap. We shall be short in our provision : 
TT is now near night. 

Cap, Tush ! I will stir about. 

And all things shall be well, I warrant thee, wife. 40 

Go thou to Juliet ; help to deck up her : 
I ''ll not to bed to-night ; — let me alone : 
1 11 play the housewife for this once. — What, ho ! — 
They are all forth : well, I will walk myself 
To County Paris, to prepare him up 
Against to-morrow. My heart is wond'^rous light, 
Since this same wayward girl is so reclaim'^d. \^Exeunt. 

Scene III. — Juliet^s Chamber. 

Enter Juliet and Nurse. 

Jid. Ay, those attires are best : — but, gentle Nui'se, 
I pray thee, leave me to myself to-night ; 
For I have need of many orisons 
To move the Heavens to smile upon my state. 
Which, well thou know^st, is cross and full of sin. 

Enter Lady Capulet. 

La, Cap. What, are you busy, ho ? need you my 
help? 

•• doset, chamber, (r) •• provision, four syllables, (r) 

■* 9ort, choose, (r) * cross, perverse, (r) 
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Jul. No, madam ; we have cuU^d such necessaries 
As are behovefid for our state to-morrow : 
So please you, let me now be left alone, 
And let the Nurse this night sit up with you ; lO 

For, I am sure, you have your hands full all, 
In this so sudden business. 

La. Cap. Good night : 

Gret thee to bed, and rest ; for thou hast need. 

[Exeunt Lady Capulet and Nurse. 

Jul. Farewell ! — God knows when we shall meet 
again. 
I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almost freezes up the heat of life : 
1 11 call them back again to comfort me. — 
Nurse ! — What should she do here ? 
My dismal scene I needs must act alone. — 
Come, vial. — 20 

What if this mixture do not work at all. 
Shall I be married, then, to-morrow morning ? 
No, no ; — this shall forbid it : — lie thou there. 

[Laying down the dagger. 
What if it be a poison, which the Friar 
Subtly hath ministered to have me dead, 
Lest in this marriage he should be dishonoured. 
Because he married me before to Romeo ? 
I fear it is ; and yet, methinks, it should not. 
For he hath still been tried a holy man : 
How if, when I am laid into the tomb, 30 

I wake before the time that Romeo 

" behovefid, necessary, fitting. " lie thou there. What Juliet 

(r) lays down appears more clearly by 

'* ihriUs, i. e. which thrills, the text of the first quarto. Knife, 

(b) lye thou there, (w) 

'* life. The folio misprints ^ still been tried, ever been 

fire, (w) found by experience to be. (b) 
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Come to redeem me P there \ a fearful point ! 

Shall I not, then, be stifled in the vault. 

To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes in, 

And there die strangled ere my Romeo comes P 

Or, if I live, is it not very like, 

The horrible conceit of death and night. 

Together with the terror of the place, — 

As in a vault, an ancient receptacle. 

Where, for these many hundred years, the bones 40 

Of all my buried ancestors are packed ; 

Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth. 

Lies festering in his shroud ; where, as they say, 

At some hours in the night spirits resort : — 

Alack, alack ! is it not like, that I, 

So early waking, — what with loathsome smells. 

And shrieks like mandrakes^ torn out of the 

earth. 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad ; — 
O, if I wake, shall I not be distmught. 
Environed with all these hideous fears, 50 

And madly play with my forefathers' joints, 
And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his shroud? 
And, in this rage, with some great kinsman^s 

bone, 
As with a club, dash out my desperate brains ? 
O, look ! methinks I see my cousin's ghost 
Seeking out Romeo, that did spit his body 

* 

" like, likely. Cf. 1. 45. (r) or mandragora was a plant sup- 

^ conceit^ thought heightened posed to resemble the human form 

by imagination, (r) and to shriek when plucked, caus- 

*" As, to wit. receptacle, ac- ing insanity, (r) 
cented on the first and third sylla- *• That, so that, (r) 

bles. (r) *• wake. The old copies mis- 

** greevt, i. e. fresh, (r) print walke, (w) [The fourth and 

*' mandrakes'. The mandrake fifth quartos, wake.} 
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Upon a rapier's point. — Stay, Tybalt, stay ! — 
Romeo, I come ! This do I drink to thee. 

[She throws herself on the bed. 

Scene IV. — A HaU in Capulet's Hmise. 
Enter Lady Capulet and Nurse. 

Za. Cap, Hold, take these keys, and fetch more 

spices. Nurse. 
Nurse. They call for dates and quinces in the 

pastry. 

Enter Capulet. 

Cap. Come, stir, stir, stir! the second cock hath 
crowed. 
The curfew bell hath rung, 't is three o'clock : — 
Look to the bak'd meats, good Angelica : 
Spare not for cost. 

Nurse. Gro, go, you cot-quean, go. 

Gret you to bed : faith, you '11 be sick to-morrow 
For this night's watching. 



•' a rapier^s. The folio mis- 
prints my rapiers, (w) [Later 
folios his for a.] 

*" Romeo! . . . / drink to thee. 
The quarto of 1599 and subsequent 
old editions have Rcnneo, Romeo, 
Romeo, heres drimke, I drinke to 
thee, where heres drinke is quite 
clearly the stage direction, here 
drink, [Recent editors adopt the 
reading of the first quarto: 'Romeo 
I come, this doe I drinke to thee.] 

' pastry, i. e. where paste, 
which we now incorrectly call 
pastry, ia made, (w) 

VOL. XQ. — 9 



* There seems to be an error. 
The curfew bell was rung at eight 
in the evening. 

' bak'd meats, meat pies, prob- 
ably. Angelica seems to be Lady 
Capulet, (b) 

" cot-quean. As late as the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century a 
man given to prying into women's 
matters was called a cot-quean, 
(w) [Some editors give the speech 
to Lady Capulet, because it seems 
too familiar for the Nurse^ 
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Cap. No, not a whit. What ! I have watched ere 
now 
All night for lesser cause, and ne^er been sick. lO 

La. Cap. Ay, you have been a mouse-hunt in your 
time; 
But I will watch you from such watching now. 

[Exeunt Lady Capulet and Nurse. 
Cap. A jealous-hood, a jealous-hood 1 — Now, 
fellow, 
What's there? 

Enter Servants, with spits^ hgs^ atid baskets. 

1 Serv. Things for the cook, sir; but I know not 

what. 
Cap. Make haste, make haste. [Exit 1 Serv.] — 
Sirrah, fetch drier logs : 
Call Peter, he will shew thee where they are. 

9, Serv. I have a head, sir, that will find out logs. 
And never trouble Peter for the matter. [Exit. 

Cap. Mass, and well said ; a merry whoreson, ha ! 20 
Thou shalt be logger-head. — Good faith ! 't is day : 
The County will be here with music straight, 

[Music within. 
For so he said he would. — I hear him near. — 
Nurse ! — Wife ! — what, ho ! — what, Nurse, I say ! 

Enter Nurse. 

Go, waken Juliet ; go, and trim her up : 
1 11 go and chat with Paris. — Hie, make haste. 
Make haste ; the bridegroom he is come already : 
Make haste, I say. [Exeunt, 

" mou9e-hurU, woman-hunter. *• A jealoM-hoodj what jeal- 

(n) ousy. A noun made up for the 

occasion, (r) 
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Scene V. — Juliet's Chamber; Juliet on the Bed. 
Enter Nurse. 

Nurse. Mistress ! — what, mistress ! — Juliet ! fest, 

I warrant her, she : — 
Why, lamb ! — why, lady ! — fie, you slug-a-bed ! — 
Why, love, I say ! — madam ! sweet-heart ! — why, 

bride ! — 
What, not a word ? — you take your pennyworths now : 
Sleep for a week ; for the next night, I warrant. 
The County Paiis hath set up his rest, ^ 

That you shall rest but little. — Grod forgive me, 
Marry, and amen, how sound is she asleep ! 
I needs must wake her. — Madam, madam, madam ! 
Ay, let the County ^ake you in your bed : lo 

He '11 fright you up, i' faith. — Will it not be ? 

[Undraws the curtains. 
What, drest ! and in your clothes ! and down again ! 
I must needs wake you. Lady ! lady, lady ! — 
Alas ! alas ! — Help ! help ! my lady 's dead ! — 
O, well-a-day, that ever I was bom ! — 
Some aqua-vitae, ho ! — my lord ! my lady ! 

Enter Lady Capulet. 

La. Cap. What noise is here P 

Nurse. O lamentable day ! 

La. Cap. What is the matter ? 

Nurse. Look, look ! O heavy day ! 

La. Cap. O me ! O me ! — my child, my only life. 
Revive, look up, or I will die with thee ! ao 

Help, help ! — call help. 

^ 9ei up his rett, wagered. A AU*9 Wdl, U. i. 1S8, and Z^oti 
term of the game Primero. Cf. I. L 125, 
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Enter Capulet. 

Cap. For shame ! bring Juliet forth ; her lord is 
come. 

Nurse, She^s dead, deceas'^dyshe^s dead ; alack the day ! 

La. Cap. Alack the day ! shea's dead, she^s dead, 
shea's dead. 

Cap. Ha I let me see her. — Out, alas ! she ^s cold ; 
Her blood is settled, and her joints are stiff; 
Life and these lips have long been separated : 
Death lies on her, like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field. 

Nurse. O lamentable day ! 

La. Cap. O woeful time ! 30 

Cap. Death, that hath ta^en her hence to make me 
wail. 
Ties up my tongue, and will not let me speak. 

Enter Friar Laurence and Paris, with Musicians. 

Fri. Come, is the bride ready to go to church ? 

Cap. Ready to go, but never to return. — 
O son ! the night before thy wedding day 
Hath Death lain with thy wife : — there she lies. 
Flower as she was, deflowered by him. 
Death is my son-in-law, Death is my heir ; 
My daughter he hath wedded. I will die. 
And leave him all ; life, living, all is death^s ! 40 

"^ For this speech the quarto and the later texts are very g;reat 

of 1597 has but the two following in this Scene. The commonplace 

lines: thoughts and the feeble, formal 

II 1 J rhythm of the former, in most of 

" Stay, let me see, all pale and wan. ^^e passages peculiar to it, warrant 

Ac^m^ time, vnfortunate olde ^^ bdief that they were suppUed 

by another hand than Shake- 

The variations between the earlier 8peare*s. (w) 
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Par. Have I thought long to see this morning's 
face. 
And doth it give me such a sight as this ? 

LcL Cap. Accurst, unhappy, wretched, hateful day ! 
Most miserable hour that e'er time saw 
In lasting labour of his pilgrimage ! 
But one, poor one, one poor and loving child. 
But one thing to rejoice and solace in. 
And cruel iWth hath catch'd it from my sight. 

Nurse. O woe, O woeful, woeful, woeful day ! 
Most lamentable day ! most woeful day, 50 

That ever, ever, I did yet behold ! 
O day ! O day ! O day ! O hateful day ! 
Never was seen so black a day as this : 
O woeful day, O woeful day ! 

Par. B^uird, divorced, wronged, spited, slain ! 
Most detestable death, by thee beguiPd, 
By cruel, cruel thee quite overthrown ! 
O love I O life ! — not life, but love in death ! 

Cap. Despis'd, distressed, hated, martyred, killed ! 
Uncomfortable time, why cam'st thou now 60 

To murther, murther our solemnity ? — 
O child ! O child ! — my soul, and not my child ! — 
Dead art thou ! — alack ! my child is dead ; 
And with my child my joys are buried. 



*^ thought long, wished, (b) 
The quarto of 1597 inserts here 
these un-Shakespearian lines: 



€i 



And doth it now present such 

prodegies. 
Accurst, unhappy, miserable 

man, 
Forlome, forsaken, destitute I 

am: 
Borne to the world to be a slaue 

in it 



Distrest, remediles, and vnfortu- 
nate. 

O heavens. Oh nature, where- 
fore did you make me. 

To line so vile, so wretched as I 
shaU." 

*•■•* These speeches of mock 
heroic woe seem to ridicule the 
translation of Seneca's Tragedies, 
published in 1581. In the quarto 
of 1597, for the speeches of the 
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Frt. Peace, ho ! for shame ! confusion'^s cure lives not 
In these confusions. Heaven and yourself 
Had part in this fair maid ; now Heaven hath all ; 
And all the better is it for the maid : 
Your part in her you could not keep from death, 
But Heaven keeps his part in eternal life. 70 

The most you sought was her promotion. 
For ''t was your Heaven she should be advanced ; 
And weep ye now, seeing she is advanced 
Above the clouds, as high as Heaven itself ? 
O, in this love, you love your child so ill. 
That you run mad, seeing that she is well : 
She ^s not well married that lives married long. 
But she \ best married that dies married young. 
Dry up your tears, and stick your rosemary 
On this fair corse : and, as the custom is, so 

In all her 1[>est array bear her to church ; 
For though fond Nature bids us all lament. 
Yet nature^s tears are reason'^s merriment. 

Cap. All things, that we ordained festival, 
Turn from their office to black funeral : 
Our instruments, to melancholy bells ; 
Our wedding cheer, to a sad burial feast ; 
Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change ; 
Our bridal flowers serve for a buried corse, 
And all things change them to the contrary. 90 



Nurse and Paria^ we have, with 
the stage direction, All at once 
cry out and wring their hands, 

**AU cry; And all our ioy. And 
all our hope is dead, 
Dc»d, lost, undone, absented, 
wholy fled." 

•* cure. The old copies mis- 
print care, (w) 



^* promotion, four syllables, (r) 

^' rosemary^ for remembrance. 
It was of customary use at wed- 
dings and funerals, (r) 

" The quarto of 1597, In all 
her best and sumptuous omamerUs, 
Later copies. And in her best array, 

'' fondf foolish. The old cop- 
ies till 1632, some, (r) 
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Fri. Sir, go you in, — and. Madam, go with 
him; — 
And go, Sir Paris : — every one prepare 
To foUow this fair corse unto her grave. 
The Heavens do lowV upon you for some ill ; 
Move them no more by crossing their high will. 

[Exeunt Capulet, Lady Capulet, Paris, and 

Friar, 

1 Mtis. Faith, we may put up our pipes, and be gone. 

Nurse. Honest good fellows, ah ! put up, put up ; 

for, well you know, this is a pitiful case. [Exit Nurse. 

1 Mus. Ay, by my troth, the case may be amended. 

Enter Peter. 

Pet, Musicians, O, musicians! Hearts ease^ioo 
Heart's ease : O, an you will have me live, play Hearfs 
ease. 

1 Mus. Why Hearts ease f 

Pet. O, musicians ! because my heart itself plays 
My heart is JuU of woe : O, play me some merry 
dump, to comfort me. 

9, Mus. Not a dump we : ^t is no time to play now. 

Pet. You will not then ? 

Mus. No. 

Pet. I will then give it you soundly. no 

1 Mus. What will you give us ? 



** case. Note the pun. (b) 
Enter Peteb. So the direction of 
the folio. The quarto of 1597, 
Enter Seruingman: those of 1599 
and 1609, Enter Will Kempe, which 
evidence that Kempe [a well-known 
clown] played Peter a also in favour 
of the authenticity dl the text from 
which the latter was printed, (w) 



*•*• of woe. Found only in the 
undated quarto [and fifth quarto], 
but part of the title of a then 
poi>ular ballad. O, play . . . com- 
fort me is found in the quartos 
only, (fump [mournful strain], here 
with a comic purpose. 
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Pet. No money, on my faith ; but the gleek : I will 
give you the minstreL 

1 Mu8, Then will I give you the serving-creature. 

Pet. Then will I lay the serving-creature^s dagger 
on your pate. I will carry no crotchets : I'^U re you, 
1 11^ you. Do you note me ? 

1 Mtts, An you re us, and^ us, you note us. 

2 Mus. Pray you, put up your dagger, and put out 
your wit. 120 

Pet, Then have at you with my wit. I will dry- 
beat you with an iron wit, and put up my iron dag- 
ger. — Answer me like men : 

When griping grief the heart doth wounds 

And doleful dumps the mind oppress^ 
TTien music, with her silver sound ; 

Why " silver sound ^ ? why " music with her silver 
sound''? What say you, Simon Catling? 

1 Mus. Marry, sir, because silver hath a sweet 
sound. 130 

Pet, Pretty ! What say you, Hugh Rebeck ? 



"* gleek, mockery. Cf. Midsum- 
mer Nights Dream, III. i. 150; 
1 Henry VI., 111. ii. 123, and 
Henry V„ V. i. 78. (r) 

"' give you, i. e. call you. So 
also in 1. 114. (r) 

"' carry no crotchets, bear no 
whims, with a play on the musical 
significance of the word, (r) 

"•"^ re, fa. Quibbles on ray = 
foul, and fay = cleanse are prob- 
ably not intended. — Dowden. 

(B) 

"* Then have at you with my 
wit. These words are made a part 
of the Second Musician's speech 



in all old copies in which they 
occur, [except in the fourth and 
fifth quartos.] (w) 

i34-« rpjjg g^jjg from which these 

lines are taken is in the Paradise 
of Dainty Devices, in which it is 
ascribed to Richard Edwards, who 
wrote Damon and Pythias. The 
second line, And doleful dumps, 
&c., is omitted in all the old copies 
but that of 1597. (w) 

"• Catling, catgut. Cf. TroU. 
& Cress., III. iii. 306. (r) 

>" Pretty! So the quarto of 1597. 
Later editions misprint Prates or 
Protest, and again in 1. 134. [The 
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2 Mtis. I say — ^^ silver sound,*^ because musicians 
sound for silver. 

Pet. Pretty too ! — What say you, James Sound- 
post? 

3 Mus. Faith, I know not what to say. 

Pet. O, I cry you mercy ! you are the singer : I will 
say for you. It is — " music with her silver sound,^ 
because musicians have no gold for sounding : — 

7%e7» music^ with her silver sounds 140 

With speedy help doth lend redress. [Eocit. 

1 Mils. What a pestilent knave is this same ! 
9, Mils. Hang him, Jack! Come, we ^11 in here; 
tarry for the mourners, and stay dinner. [Exeunt. 



Act Five. 



Scene I. — MarUua. A Street. 

Enter Romeo. 

jpOMEO. If I may trust the flattering truth of sleep, 
-^^ My dreams presage some joyful news at hand. 
My bosom^s lord sits lightly in his throne ; 
And all this day an unaccustomed spirit 



fourth and fifth quartos, Pratee.] 
(w) Rebeck, three-stringed fiddk. 

(B) 

***^ Soundpost. The support of 
the belly of a stringed ins^ument 

(B) 

'" The quarto of 1597, because 
such Fellowes as you have sildome 
Oclde for eounding. Farewdi 
fidlers, fareufdl. (w) 

>*» Jack t a. II. iv. 150. (b) 



^ truOi. White originally read 
sooth, L e. augury, the gist of his 
argument being that truth makes 
little sense and might easfly be a 
misprint for sooith or sovih, a ya- 
riant form. The quarto of 1597 
has eye; that of 1599 and the 
foh'os, truth, (b) 

' bosom* s lard, heart, or per- 
haps Love, (b) m» upcm. 2p 
also in 1. 8. 
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Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts. 
I dreamed my lady came and found me dead, — 
Strange dream, that gives a dead man leave to 

think ! — 
And breathM such life with kisses in my lips. 
That I revivM, and was an emperor. 
Ah me ! how sweet is love itself possessM, 10 

When but lovers shadows are so rich in joy ! 

Enter Balthasar. 

News from Verona ! — How now, Balthasar ? 
Dost thou not bring me letters frt)m the Friar ? 
How doth my lady ? Is my father well ? 
How fares my Juliet ? lliat I ask again ; 
For nothing can be ill if she be well. 

Bid, Then she is well, and nothing can be ill : 
Her body sleeps in Capels^ monument. 
And her immortal part with angels lives. 
I saw her laid low in her kindrcd^s vault, 20 

And presently took post to tell it you. 
O pardon me for bringing these ill news, 
Since you did leave it for my office, sir. 

Ro7n, Is it e'en so ? then I defy you, stars ! — 
Thou know'^st my lodging : get me ink and paper 
And hire post horses ; I will hence to-night. 



" How fares my Juliet. So the 
quarto of 1597. That of 1599, 
which is followed by subsequent 
old editions, reads How doth viy 
Lady Jtdiet. 

** preacnily, at once, (r) 

2« defy you. The quarto of 

1597 has defie my; that of 1599 and 

subsequent old copies have denie 

you. Although the latter reading 



is not inappropriate, any doubts as 
to the presence in it of a slight 
typographical error are entirely 
removed by Romeo's words in the 
tomb scene, iii. 109-12: 

" O, here 
Will I set up my everlasting rest. 
And shake the yoke of inauspicious 

stars 
From this world-wearied flesh !" (w) 
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Bal. I do beseech you, sir, have patience : 
Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some misadventure. 

Rom. Tush ! thou art deceived ; 

Leave me, and do the thing I bid thee do. 30 

Hast thou no letters to me from the Friar ? 

BaL No, my good lord. 

Rom. No matter ; get thee gone. 

And hire those horses : 1 11 be with thee straight. 

[Exit Balthasar. 
Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to-night. / 

Let's see for means : — /O, mischief! thou art swift 
To enter in the thoughts of desperate men ! 
I do remember an apothecary, — 
And hereabouts he dwells, — which late I noted 
In tattered weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of simples : meagre were his looks ; 40 

Sharp misery had worn him to the bones : 
And in his needy shop a tortoise hung. 
An alligator stuff M, and other skins 






"^ patience, three syllables. Cf. 
iii. 220 and 260. (b) 

•7-M •j»}jj3 picture of the apoth- 
ecaiy and his shop shows the per- 
fecting labour of revision or very 
inaccurate copy in the quarto of 
1597, which has, — 

" As I doo remember 
Here dwells a Pothecarie whom 

oft I noted 
As I past by, whose needie shop 

is stufft 
With beggerly accounts of emptie 

boxes: 
And in the same an Aligarta 

hangs, 
Olde endes of packthred. and 

cakes of Roses, 



Are thinly strewed to make up a 

show. 
Him as I noted, thus with my selfe 

I thought: 
And if a man should need a 

tjoyson now, 
(Whose present sale is death in 

Mantua) 
Here be might buy it. This 

thought of mine 
Did but forerunne my need: and 

here about he dwels. 
Being Holiday the Beggers shop 

is shut." — 

•• which, whom, (b) 

" tDeeds, garments, overwhelm' 
mg, overhanging, (b) 

^ Culling of simples, gathering 
of medicinal herbs, (b) 
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Of ill-shap'^d fishes ; and about his shelves 

A b^garly account of empty boxes. 

Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds. 

Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roses. 

Were thinly scatter^ to make up a shew. 

Noting this penury, to myself I said — 

An if a man did need a poison now, 60 

Whose sale is present death in Mantua, 

Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him. 

O, this same thought did but forerun my need. 

And this same needy man must sell it me. 

As I remember, this should be the house : 

Being holiday, the bcggar^s shop is shut. 

What, ho ! apothecary ! 

EfUer Apothecary. 

Apothecary. Who calls so loud ? 

Rom. Come hither, man. — I see, that thou art 
poor; 
Hold, there is forty ducats : let me have 
A dram of poison ; such soon-speeding gear 60 

As will disperse itself through all the veins, 
That the life- weary taker may fall dead ; 
And that the trunk may be discharg'^d of breath 
As violently as hasty powder fir''d 
Doth hurry from the fatal cannon''s womb. 

Ap, Such mortal drugs I have ; but Mantua's 
law 
Is death to any he that utters them. 

Rom. Art thou so bare and full of wretchedness, 
And fear^st to die ? famine is in thy cheeks, 

*^ present^ instant, (r) '^ utters, sells, (b) 

" 8oon-9j)€eding gear, * * quick- •• urelchedncss. The quarto of 

despatching stuff." — llolfe. (r) 1597, povertie. (w) 
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Need and oppression starveth in thy eyes, 70 

Coptempt and beggary hang upon thy back, 
The world is not thy friend, nor the world^s law : 
The world affords no law to make thee rich ; 
Then be not poor, but break it, and take this. 

Jp. My poverty, but not my will, consents. 

Rom. I pay thy poverty, and not thy will. 

Jp. Put this in any liquid thing you will. 
And drink it off; and, if you had tiie strength 
Of twenty men, it would dispatch you straight. 

Rom. There is thy gold ; worse poison to men^s 
souls, 80 

Doing more murther in this loathsome world. 
Than these poor compounds that thou may^st not sell : 
I sell thee poison, thou hast sold me none. 
Farewell ; buy food, and get thyself in flesh. — 
Come, cordial, and not poison, go with me 
To Juliet^s grave ; for there must I use thee. [ExeutU. 



Scene II. — Friar Laueence^s Cell. 

Enter Friar John. 

John. Holy Franciscan friar ! brother ! ho I 

Enter Friar Laurence. 

Laurence. This same should be the voice of Friar 
John. — 
Welcome from Mantua : what sajrs Romeo ? 
Or, if his mind be writ, give me his letter. 

^^ The quarto of 1507 has, — ^ ilarveih, look hungiy. (b) 

"Vpon thy backe hangs ngged '' P^^' So the fin* quarto. 

SScri^ ^^ ^^ The quarto of 1699 and the folio 

And starued Famine dwelkth in *»▼« P^oy* a palpable corruption, 

thy cheekes." (w) 
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John. Groing to find a bare-foot brother out. 
One of our order, to associate me, 
Here in this city visiting the sick. 
And finding him, the searchers of the town. 
Suspecting that we both were in a house 
Where the infectious pestilence did reign, 10 

Sealed up the doors, and would not let us forth ; 
So that my speed to Mantua there was stayed. 

Lau. Who bare my letter, then, to Romeo ? 

John. I could not send it, — here it is again, — 
Nor get a messenger to bring it thee. 
So fearful were they of infection. 

Lau. Unhappy fortune ! by my brotherhood. 
The letter was not nice, but fiiU of charge, 
Of dear import ; and the n^lecting it 
May do much danger. Friar John, go hence ; 20 

Gret me an iron crow, and bring it straight 
Unto my cell. 

John. Brother, I ^U go and bring it thee. [Ejcit. 

Lau. Now must I to the monument alone. 
Within this three hours will fair Juliet wake ; 
She will beshrew me much, that Romeo 
Hath had no notice of these accidents ; 
But I will write again to Mantua, 
And keep her at my cell till Romeo come : 
Poor living corse, closM in a dead man's tomb ! 

[ErU. 

• associate^ accompany, (r) " infection^ four syllables, (r* 

This incident is adopted from the ** nicey i. e. a small matter. 

Trtigicall History. This Scene is '• decor import^ very great mo- 
much shorter in the first quarto. ment. (r) 

" SeaTd. English constables *• beshrew, blame, (r) 

were supposed to put scab on the " acdderUs, events, (r) 
doors of plague-stricken houses. 
(B) 
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Scene III. — J Churchyard: in it a Monument be- 
longing to the Capulets. 

Enter Paris, and his Page, bearing Jlowers and a torch. 

Par. Give me thy torch, boy : hence, and stand 
aloof; 
Yet put it out, for I would not be seen. 
Under yond yew-trees lay thee all along. 
Holding thine ear close to the hollow ground ; 
So shall no foot upon the churchyard tread. 
Being loose, unfu'm with digging up of graves. 
But thou shalt hear it : whistle then to me. 
As signal that thou hear^st something approach. 
Give me those flowers. Do as I bid thee ; go. 

Page. I am almost afraid to stand alone 
Here in the churchyard ; yet I will adventure. 

[Retires. 

Par. Sweet flower, with flowers thy bridal bed I 
strew. 

O woe ! thy canopy is dust and stones. 



10 



' Mcnameni, The author of 
the Italian tale seems to have 
had in mind the tomb of the Scali- 
gers or della Scalas in Verona. 
There is a tradition in Verona that 
the lovers were buried in the crypt 
of the Franciscan convent of Fermo 
Maggiore; and a plain stone sar- 
cophagus which was removed from 
the ruins of that building after its 
destruction by fire, is yet shown in 
Verona as Juliet's tomb, alool. 
The first three folios misprint aloft, 

' yond yewtrees. The quarto 
of 1507 has this Ewtree, that of 
1599 and the subsequent old copies. 



•< 



yond young trees, a manifest error. 
(w) all alcng, at full length, (b) 
»*•" Here the quarto of 1597 
has, — 



Sweete Flower, with flowers I 

strew thy Bridale bed: 
Sweete Tombe that in thy drcuite 

dost containe. 
The perfect modell of etemitie : 
Faire luliet that with Acgells 

dost remaine, 
Accept this latest faour at my 

hands. 
That lining honouid thee^ and 

being d^Kl 
With funerall praises doo adome 

thy Tombe. (w) 
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Which with sweet water nightly I will dew, 

Or wanting that, with tears distilled by moans : 
The obsequies that I for thee will keep, 
Nightly shall be to strew thy grave and weep ! 

[7^ Page whistles. 
The boy gives warning something doth approach. 
What cursed foot wanders this way to-night. 
To cross my obsequies and true lovers rite ? 20 

What ! with a torch ? — muffle me, night, a while. 

[Retires. 

Enier Romeo and Balthasah, with a torchj mattock^ <$*c. 

Rom. Give me that mattock, and the wrenching 
iron. 
Hold, take this letter : early in the morning 
See thou deliver it to my lord and father. 
Give me the light. Upon thy life I charge thee. 
Whatever thou hear^st or seest, stand all aloof. 
And do not interrupt me in my course. 
Why I descend into this bed of death 
Is, partly, to behold my lady's face ; 
But, chiefly, to take thence from her dead finger 30 

A precious ring, a ring that I must use 
In dear employment. Therefore hence, be gone : 
But if thou, jealous, dost return to pry 
In what I farther shall intend to do, 
By Heaven, I will tear thee joint by joint. 
And strew this hungry churchyard with thy limbs. 

** tweel, perfumed. Cf. Titus Enter Romeo and Peter, probably 

Andronicus, 11. iv. 6. (b) because Kempe [cf. IV. v. 99] 

** cross, disturb, (r) acted both parts. 

"* muffle, conceal, (r) [Enier •* dear, important, (b) 

RoMBO and Balthabab.] So the " jealous, suspicious, (b) 

quarto of 1597 [and the fourth and •* In, into. Cf. above i. 36, 

fifth quartos]. The other old copies and below 1. 275. (b) 
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The time and my intents are savage, wild ; 
More fierce, and more inexorable far, 
Than empty tigers, or the roaring sea. 

Bal. I will be gone, sir, and not trouble you« 40 

Rom, So shalt thou shew me friendship. — Take 
thou that: 
Live, and be prosperous ; and farewell, good fellow. 

BaL For all this same, 1 11 hide me here about : 
His looks I fear, and his intents I doubt. [Retires. 

Rom. Thou detestable maw, thou womb of death, 
GorgM with the dearest morsel of the Earth, 
Thus I enforce thy rotten jaws to open, 

[Breaking open the door of the monument. 
And, in despite, 1 11 cram thee with more food ! 

Par. This is that banished haughty Montague, 
That murther'd my love's cousin, — with which grief, 50 
It is supposed, the fair creature died, — 
And here is come to do some villainous shame 
To the dead bodies : I will apprehend him. — 

[Advancing. 
Stop thy unhallow''d toil, vile Montague. 
Can vengeance be pursued farther than death ? 
Condemned villain, I do apprehend thee : 
Obey, and go with me ; for thou must die. 

Rom. I must, indeed ; and therefore came I hither. — 
Good gentle youth, tempt not a desperate man ; 
Fly hence and leave me : — think upon these gone : 60 
Let them affinght thee. — I beseech thee, youth. 
Put not another sin upon my head. 
By urging me to fury : — O, be gone ! 
By Heaven, I love thee better than myself; 

^ deUstaikie^ accented on first which grief. The next two lines 

and third syllables, (b) and a half are not found in the 

*^ wiihvDkich griefs i.e,\laQiQ^ quarto of 1597. (w) 
VOL. xn. — 10 
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For I come hither armM against myself: 

Stay not, be gone ; — live, and hereafter say — 

A madman^s mercy bade thee run away. 

Par. I do defy thy conjurations, 
And apprehend thee for a felon here. 

Rom. Wilt thou provoke me? then, have at thee, 
boy. [Theyfghi. 70 

PcLgt. O Lord ! they fight : I will go call the watch. 

[ExU Page. 

Par. O, I am slain ! [FaUa.'] — If thou be merciful, 
Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet. [Dies. 

Rom. In faith, I wilL — Let me peruse this fisu^ : — 
M ercutio^s kinsman, noble County Paris. — 
What said my man, when my betossed soul 
Did not attend him as we rode ? I think. 
He told me, Paris should have married Juliet : 
Said he not so ? or did I dream it so ? 
Or am I mad, hearing him talk of Juliet, 80 

To think it was so ? — O, give me thy hand ! — 
One writ with me in sour misfortune^s book ! 
I IX bury thee in a triumphant grave, — 
A grave ? O, no ! a lanthom, slaughter d youth. 
For here lies Juliet ; and her beauty makes 
This vault a feasting presence full of light. 
Death, lie thou there, by a dead man interred. 

[Laying Paeis in the monument. 
How oft, when men are at the point of death, 

•• conjurations, [five syllables. " But I wiU satisfie thy last re- 
Solemn entreaties, — D o w d e n.] quest. 

Thus the quarto of 1597. That For thou ha^ pnzd thy love 

of 1509 misprinted commiratian, *^^^ ^y ^^' W 

which later copies changed to com,' •* lanthom, a turret with win- 

miaeratum, dows. (r) 

**^ Instead of these lines the " presence, state chamber, (r) 

quarto of 1597 has, — " dead man, Romeo anticipates 

his own death, (b) 
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Have they been merry, which their keepers call 
A lightning before death : O, how may I 
Call this a lightning ? — O my love ! my wife ! 
Death, that hath suck'^d the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty : 
Thou art not conquer^ ; beauty's ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips, and in thy cheeks. 
And death's pale flag is not advanced there. — 
Tybalt, li'st thou there in thy bloody sheet ? 
O, what more favour can I do to thee. 
Than with that hand that cut thy youth in twain. 
To sunder his that was thine enemy ? 
Forgive me, cousin ! — Ah ! dear Juliet, 
Why art thou yet so fair ? Shall I believe 
That unsubstantial Death is amorous, 
And that the lean abhorred monster keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour ? 
For fear of that I still will stay with thee. 
And never from this palace of dim night 
Depart again : here, here will I remain 



90 



100 



"-»« O mylavel so fairf 

For these lines the quarto of 1597 
has only, — 

" Ah deare Juliet 
How well thy beauty doth be- 
come this grave ? " (w) 

^ advanced, uplifted — as often. 

(B) 

'<'*-* The quarto of 1599 and 
subsequent old copies have, — 

" I will beleeve. 
Shall I beleeve thatunsubstantiall 
death," 

where the blundering repetition is 
obvious. The quarto of 1597 has: 

"O I beleeve that unsubstandall 
death 
Is amorous ? ** 



*°" still, always, (b) 

^^^ Here the text is that of the 
undated quarto. The quarto of 
1597 is not so full: that of 1599 
and the folio have the astonishing 
jumble, — 
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Depart againe: come lie thou in 
my arme, [fol. armes,] 

Heere 's to thy health, wnere ere 
thou tumblest in. 

O true Appothecarie! 

Thy druffs are ^uicke. Thus 
with a kissel die. 

Depart againe," &c. (w) 

[All recent editors follow the un- 
dated quarto.] 
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With worms that are thy chamber-maids ; O, here 

Will I set up my everlasting rest, 110 

And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 

From this world- wearied flesh ! — Eyes, look your last : * 

Arms, take your last embrace; and lips, O, you 

The doon, of breath, seal with a righ^us kL 

A dateless bargain to engrossing death ! — 

Come, bitter conduct, come, unsavoury guide! 

Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 

The dashing rocks thy sea-sick weary bark ! 

Here 's to my love I — {^Drinks,'] O, true apothecary ! 

Thy drugs are quick. — Thus with a kiss I die. [Dies. 120 

EnicTj ai the other end qf the churchyard^ Friab 
Lausence, with a kmthorfif crowy and spade. 

FrL Saint Francis be my speed ! how oft to-night 
Have my old feet stumbled at graves ! — Who ""s there ? 

Bal. Here''s one, a friend, and one that knows you 
welL 

Fri. Bliss be upon you ! Tell me, good my firiend. 
What torch is yond, that vainly lends his light 
To grubs and eyeless sculls ? as I discern. 
It bumeth in the Capels'' monument. 

BaJ. It doth so, holy sir ; and tiiere ^s my master, 
One that you love. 

Fri. Who is it ? 

Bal. Romeo. 

Fri. How long hath he been there ? 

"° set up my everlasting rest, this line Malone and some other 

Cf. IV. V. 6. editors inserted. Who ie it that con- 

"' daielesa, eternal, engroasing, aorts, ao laie^ the dead? — a line 

all-swallowing, monopolising, (r) which in the quarto of 1597 is the 

"• condxui, Cf. HI. i. 127. (b) first of the Friar'a reply to Bal- 

^'' atumbled at gravea^ pro- thaaar, (w) 
verbially a bad omen, (b) After 
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Bal. Full half an hour. 130 

Fri. Go with me to the vault 

Bal. I dare not, sir. 

My master knows not but I am gone hence ; 
And fearfully did menace me with death, 
If I did stay to look on his intents. 

Fri. Stay, then ; I ^U go alone. — Fear comes upon 
me; 
O, much I fear some ill unlucky thing. 

Bal. As I did sleep under this yew-tree here, 
I dreamt my master and another fought. 
And that my master slew him. 

Fri. Romeo! — 

[Advancing. 
Alack, alack ! what blood is this, which stains 140 

The stony entrance of this sepulchre ? — 
What mean these masterless and gory swords 
To lie discoloured by this place of peace ? 

[Etniermg the monument. 
Romeo ! O, pale ! — Who else ? what ! Paris too ? 
And steeped in blood ? — Ah ! what an unkind hour 
Is guilty of this lamentable chance ! — 
The lady stirs. [Juliet wakes. 

Jul. O, comfortable friar I where is my lord ? 
I do remember well where I should be. 
And there I am. — Where is my Romeo ? 150 

[Noise within. 

Fri. I hear some noise. — Lady, come from that 
nest 
Of death, contagion, and unnatural sleep. 

^" wdvcky. So the foHo and touch of nature here. Dowden 

the quarto of 1609. The quarto of thinks Baiihazar merely meant to 

1599, unihriftis. (w) break the bad news gently, (b) 

^" / dreamt, &c. Some com- ^** to lie, by lying, (b) 

mentators gravely see a fine '* comfortMe, comforting, (b) 
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A greater power than we can contradict 

Hath thwarted our intents : come, come away. 

Thy husband in thy bosom there lies dead ; 

And Paris too : come, I ^11 dispose of thee 

Among a sisterhood of holy nuns. 

Stay not to question, for the watch is coming ; 

Come, go, good Juliet. — [Noise again,] I dare no 

longer stay. [Exit. 

Jul, Gro, get thee hence, for I will not away. — 160 
What 's here ? a cup, closM in my true love's 

hand ? 
Poison, I see, hath been his timeless end. — 
O churl ! drunk all, and left no friendly drop. 
To help me after ? — I will kiss thy lips ; 
Haply, some poison yet doth hang on them, 
To make me die with a restorative. [Kisses him. 

Thy lips are warm ! 

1 Watch. [ Within.] Lead, boy : — which way ? 
JtU, Yea, noise ? — then I '11 be brief. — O happy 

dagger ! [Snatching Romeo's dagger. 

This is thy sheath ; [staAs herself.] there rust, and let 

me die. [Dks. 

Enter Watch, zvith Paris' Page. 

Page. This is the place ; there, where the torch 
doth bum no 



*•* timdesSy untimely, (r) perpetuated in subsequent old 

^* drunk cdly and left. Thus the editions, (w) 

quarto of 1599: that of 1597 has "^ The quarto of 1597 gives this 

drinke cdly and leave. The quarto of passage thus: 

1609 has drinke all, and left, with ,. • • ^ ^i . » i i a 

i. ... u- I j' . .. I, noise ? then must I be resolute. 

a slight typographica deviation q y^ ^ ^^^^ ^^1^ ^^j 

from the quarto of 1599 (from my fearc, 

which it was printed), which was Rest in my bosome. thus 1 

come to thee." 
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1 Watch. The ground is bloody : search about the 
churchyard. 
Go, some of you ; whoever you find, attach. 

[Exeunt some Watchmen. 
Pitiful sight ! here lies the County slain ; — 
And Juliet bleeding ; warm, and newly dead, 
Who here hath lain these two days buried. — 
Go, tell the Prince, — run to the Capulets, — 
Raise up the Montagues, — some others search : 

[Exeunt other Watchmen. 
We see the ground whereon these woes do lie ; 
But the true ground of all these piteous woes 
We cannot without circumstance descry. ISO 

Enter some of the Watch, with Balthasab. 

9, Watch. Here^s Romeo's man; we foimd him in 

the churchyard. 
1 Watch. Hold him in safety, till the Prince come 

hither. 

Enter another Watchman, with Friar Laurence. 

3 Watch. Here is a friar, that trembles, sighs, and 
weeps : 
We took this mattock and this spade from him. 
As he was coming from this churchyard side. 

1 Watch. A great suspicion : stay the friar too. 

Enter the Prince and Attendants. 

Prince. What misadventure is so early up. 
That calls our person from our morning rest ? 

nt aitach^ arrest, (b) ^ circutMUtnce, i. e. particular 

details, (b) 
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Enter Capctlet, Lady Cafulet, and Others. 

Cap. What should it be, that they so shriek 

abroad? 
La. Cap. O, the people in the street cry Romeo, lOO 
Some Juliet, and some Paris ; and all. run 
With open outcry toward our monument. 

Prince. What fear is this, which startles in your 

ears? 
1 Watch. Sovereign, here lies the County Paris 
slain ; 
And Romeo dead ; and JuUet, dead before, 
Warm and new kill'^d. 

Prince. Search, seek and know how this foul 

murther comes. 
1 Watch. Here is a friar, and slaughtered Romeo^s 
man, 
With instruments upon them, fit to open 
These dead men^s tombs. 200 

Cap. O, Heaven ! — O, wife ! look how our daughter 
bleeds ! 
This dagger hath mista'*en, — for, lo ! his house 
Is empty on the back of Montague, — 
And is mis-sheathed in my daughter's bosom. 

La, Cap. O me ! this sight of death is as a bell 
That warns my old age to a sepulchre. 

Enter Montague and Others. 

Prince. Come, Montague ; for thou art early up. 
To see thy son and heir more early down. 

Mon. Alas, my liege, my wife is dead to-night ; 

"* his hotise, its sheath, (b) *^ w. The quarto of 1599, iU 

followed by recent editors, (r) 
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Grief of my son^s exile hath stopped her breath. 
What farther woe conspires against mine age ? 

Prince. Look, and thou shalt see. 

Mon. O thou untaught I what manners is in this. 
To press before thy father to a grave ? 

Prince. Seal up the mouth of outrage for a while, 
Till we can clear tiiese ambiguities. 
And know their spring, their head, their true descent ; 
And then will I be general of your woes. 
And lead you even to death. Meantime forbear. 
And let mischance be slave to patience. — 
Bring forth the parties of suspicion. 

Fri. I am the greatest, able to do least. 
Yet most suspected, as the time and place 
Doth make against me, of this direful murther ; 
And here I stand, both to impeach and puige 
Myself condemned, and myself excused. 

Prince. Then, say at once what thou dost know in 
this. 

Fri. I will be brief, for my short date of breath 



210 
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''^ exile, accented on the but 
syllable. In place of this line the 
quarto of 1597 has very weakly 
And young Benvolio ii deceased 
loo. (b) 

'" outrage, damour. Cf. 1 
Henry VI., TV. i. 186, " clamorous 
outrage." 

*>' fujptdbn, four syllables, (b) 

■**^ In the two versions of the 
tragedy this speech differs little in 
thought and nothing in purpose, 
but greatly in language. In the 
earHor it is much the poorer. I 
believe it to have been patched up 
from memcwy or imperfect notes 
by an inferior hand. 
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Fr. I am the greatest able 

to doo least 
Most worthie Prince, heare me 

but speake the truth. 
And Ik informe you how these 

thinss fell out. 
Juliet here slaine was married to 

that Romeo 
Without her Fathers or her 

Mothers grant: 
The Nurse was privie to the 

marriage. 
The balenill day of this unhappie 

marriase. 
Was Tybalts doomesday: for 

which Romeo 
Was banished from henoe to 

Mantua. 
He gone, her Father sought by 

foNue constraint lo 
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Is not so long as is a tedious tale. 
Roineo, there dead, was husband to that Juliet ; 
And she, there dead, that Romeo^s Cuthful wife : 
I married them ; and their stolen marriage-day 
Was Tybalt^s dooms-day, whose untimely death 
Banished the new-made brid^room from this city ; 
For whom, and not for Tybalt, Juliet piu^d. 
You, to remove that siege of grief from her. 
Betrothed, and would have married her perforce, 
To County Paris : then comes she to me. 
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To marrie her to Paris: But her 

Soule 
(Loathing a aeooDd Contract) did 

lefuae 
To ^ve ooDBent; and therefore 

did fhe urge me 
Either to finde a meanes she 

mi^t avoyd 
What 8o her Father sought to 

force her too: 
Ore Is all desperately ahe 

threatned 
Even in my presence to dispatch 

her selfe. 
Then did I give her, (tutord by 

mine arte) 
A potion that should make her 

seeme as dead: 
And told her that I would with 

all post speed an 

Send hence to Mantua for her 

Romeo, 
That he micht come and take 

her from the Toombe. 
But he that bad my Letters 

(Frier John) 
Seeking a Brother to associate 

him. 
Whereas the sicke infection re- 

maind. 
Was stayed by the Searchers of 

the Towne, 
But Romeo understanding by 

his man 



That Juliet was deoeasde, re- 

tumdein post 
Unto Verona for to see his love. 
What after happened toudiing 

Paris death, » 

Or Romeos is to me unknowne 

at all. 
But when I came to take the 

Lady hence, 
I found them dead, and she 

awakt from sleep. 
Whom faine I woiud have taken 

from the tombe. 
Which she refused seeing Romeo 

dead. 
Anone I heard the watch and 

then I fled. 
What afterhappened I am igno- 
rant of. 
And if in this ought have mis- 

caried 
By me, or by my meanes let my 

old life 
Be sacrificd some houre before 

his time, 40 

To the most strickest rigor of 

the Law." 

Whereas (25) and for to (29) are 
not in Shakespearian diction. They 
occur frequently in Henry VI, 
and PerideSf and occasionally in 
surreptitious versions of other 
plays. 
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And, with wild looks, bid me devise some means 

To rid her from this second marriage, 240 

Or in my cell there would she kill herself. 

Then gave I her, so tutored by my art, 

A sleeping potion, which so took effect 

As I intended ; for it wrought on her 

The form of death. Meantime, I writ to Romeo 

That he should hither come, as this dire night. 

To help to take her from her borrowed grave. 

Being the time the potion'^s foi*ce should cease. 

But he which bore my letter. Friar John, 

Was stayed by accident, and yesternight 250 

Returned my letter back. Then, all alone. 

At the prefixed hoiu: of her waking. 

Came I to take her from her kindred^s vault. 

Meaning to keep her closely at my cell, 

Till I conveniently could send to Romeo : 

But, when I came, (some minute ere the time 

Of her awakening,) here untimely lay 

The noble Paris and true Romeo dead. 

She wakes ; and I entreated her come forth. 

And bear this work of Heaven with patience : 260 

But then a noise did scare me from the tomb. 

And she, too desperate, would not go with me. 

But, as it seems, did violence on hei*self. 

All this I know, and to the marriage 

Her nurse is privy ; and, if aught in this 

Miscarried by my fault, let my old life 

Be sacrificed some hour before his time. 

Unto the rigour of severest law. 

'"* means. So all the old copies *^ marriage, three syllables. Cf . 

except the quarto of 1590, which 1. 9M. (r) 
Cambridge and late texts follow. '** as, here redundant, (b) 

•" Atff,its. (b) 
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Prince. We still have known thee for a holy 
man. — 
Where ^s Romeo^s man ? what can he say in this ? 270 

BcU, I brought my master news of Juliefs death. 
And then in post he came from Mantua, 
To this same place, to this same monument. 
This letter he early bid me give his father ; 
And threatened me with death, going in the vault. 
If I departed not, and left him there. 

Prince. Give me the letter, I will look on it. — 
Where is the County's page, that raised the Watch? — 
Sirrah, what made your master in this place ? 

Page. He came with flowers to strew his lady's 
grave, 2S0 

And bid me stand aloof, and so I did : 
Anon comes one with light to ope the tomb. 
And, by and by, my master drew on him ; 
And then I ran away to call the Watch. 

Prince. This letter doth make good the friar's 
woi'ds, 
Their course of love, the tidings of her death : 
And here he writes, that he did buy a poison 
Of a poor 'pothecary ; and therewithal 
Came to this vault to die, and lie with Juliet. — 
Where be these enemies ? Capulet ! Montague ! 290 

See, what a scourge is laid upon your hate, 
That Heaven finds means to kill your joys with love ; 
And I, for winking at your discords too, 
Have lost a brace of kinsmen : — all are punish'^d. 



*•• ttiU^ ever, (r) *•• hy and by, at once, (r) 

^* post, post-haste — as often. *•• winking at, closing my eyes 

(r). to. (r) 

*^^ made your master, was your 

master doing, (r) 
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Cap. Of brother Montague I give me thy hand: 
This is my daughter's jointure ; for no more 
Can I demand. 

Mon. But I can give thee more ; 

For I will raise her statue in pure gold. 
That, while Verona by that name is known, 
There shall no figure at such rate be set, 300 

As that of true and faithful Juliet. 

Cap. As rich shall Romeo by his lady he ; 
Poor sacrifices of our enmity ! 

Prince. A glooming peace this morning with it 
brings. 
The sun for sorrow will not shew his head. 
Go hence, to have more talk of these sad things. 
Some shall be pardoned, and some punished : 
For never was a story of more woe, 
Than this of Juliet and her Romeo. [Exeunt. 

*^ ai tuck rate 60 jef, be so "There shall no statue of such 

valued, (r) awk. So the quarto price be set 

of 1599. The quarto of 1609 mis- As that of Romeoe loved Juhct" 

printed ihalj and was followed by ^' 

the folio. The quarto of 1597 *^ gUxmwng, The quarto of 

has, 1597 has Roomie, (w) 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 



L L Folios, Actus Primtu, Sccena Prima, But even this is omitted in 
the quartos, and nowhere else is there any division noted in the folios. 
The designation, Verona, A Public Place, comes from CapelL 
White's text omitted Verona, The folio. Enter Sampson and Gregory, 
with Swords and Bucklers, of the House of Capulet, White's text 
omitted of the House of Capulet, but inserted armed, 

I. L 1. on. The reading of the quartos. The folio, A, 

I. L 4. an, Theobald's reading. The quartos, and. The folios, if. 

I. L 10-18. Pope first treated as prose. The folios divided both 
speeches after stand. So U. 29, 30, are treated as prose in the 
quartos, but as lines of verse, dividing after sland, in the folios. 

I. L 16. T iff tnie. The quarto reading. The folios. True. 

I. L 24. I wUl cut. The quarto reading. The folios, and cut. 

I. L 28. in sense, in is omitted in the second and third quartos and 
first folio, seemingly by an inadvertence. It is supplied in the other 
old texts. 

I. L 82, 9S. comes two of the. Malone's reading after the first imper- 
fect quarto. All the later old copies, faultily, comes of the. 

I. i. 83. house of the. The folio reading. With its usual tendency 
Cambridge follows the quartos, house of, and so frequently. 

I. L 86. runf The question mark is from the quartos. As often, the 
folios place a full stop, showing the end of the sentence, where the 
context indicates that a question or exclamation is intended. So 1. 88, 
I fear theel all texts save the fifth quarto have the full stop. Con- 
versely, 1. 57, No better, the folios have a question mark for the full 
stop of the quartos and the text. 

I. i. 44. [Enter Abram and Balthazar.] Transferred here by Dyce. 
The old copies have, after 1. 83, Enter two other Servingmen. Rowe 
substituted their names. So 1. 64 [Enter Benvolio] is transferred 
by Dyce from L 58. 

I. L 48. [Aside to Gregory.] Capell's instruction for the sake of clear- 
ness, which was not in White's text Capell also inserted [Aside to 
Sam.] before 1. 50. 

I. L 61. Yes, better, sir. The folios omit sir, which is found in the 
quartos. 
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I. L 05-6. Pari, fooUl Cambridge follows Capell in makiiig a separate 

line of these words and treating the rest of the speech as a line of 

Terse. The text follows the old copies in reading the speech as 

prose. 
I. i. 67-8. What I . . . death. The division into two lines is that of 

the quartos. The folios print as prose. 
I. L 78. [Enter, &c.] Capell's direction substantially. The folios. 

Enter three or foure CUizene wiih Clvbe. The quartos add or 

partyeoru, 
I. i. 74. [1 Officer,] The old copies, Offi, i, e. "Officer." White's text 

after Malone, 1 Citiaien, 
I. L 77. [Lady CapuUt,] The old copies. Wife. So U. 81, 117, for 

[Lady Montague] the quartos, M. Wife 2 and the folios, 2 Wife. 

Similarly in Uie stage directions L 75 and 1. 79, the old copies use 

hie wife in both cases in place of Lady Capulet and Lady 

Montague. 
I. i. 81. a foot. The folio reading. The quartos and Cambridge, one 

foot. So L 90, broils; the quartos and Cambridge, brawU. [Eecalue.] 

The old copies, Eskales. White omitted the name, and had simply 

Enter Prince. 
I. L 102. farther. So the second and fourth quartos; the fifth quarto, 

further. The other old texts, Faihere (fourth folio, Father^s). 
I. L 118. I am. So the second quarto. The other old copies, am I. 
I. L 128. the cities. Malone's reading from the first imperfect quarta 

The old copies, ihie City (or Citie), 
I. i. 188. m^oming's. The apostrophe is not in the old copies. 
I. i. 142. portentous. So the last three folios. The first folio follows 

the quarto spelling, porterulous. 
I. i. 147. other. So the quartos and the later folios. The first folio, 

others, 
I. i. 162. struck. The old copies, as usual, strooke and strook. Ah me I 

Rowe's reading. The folio, Aye me, and Cambridge, Ay inel 
I. i. 163. hence. The first folio transposes a letter, henec, 
I. i. 166. In love? As often, most of the old copies use carelessly a full 

stop. The fifth quarto alone has the question mark. So I. 168, 

Of love? In 1. 167, Out, Howe substituted a dash for the full stop 

and is followed by Cambridge. 
I. i. 178. create. So the imperfect first quarto and the three later folios, 

rhyming with hate, 1. 177. The other quartos and the first folio, 

created, create is itself a participial form from the Latin creatus. 

White's text, created. 
I. i. 197. An if. Hanmer*s reading. The old copies, as usual, And if. 

So ii. 18, iii. 47, 62, an; the old copies, cmd (or dc). 
I. i. 200. who . . . love. The full stop is Dyce*s. The folio has a 

question mark, and so Cambridge, but not Fumess and Dowden. 
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I. i. 201-2. Qroan . . . who, Hanmer's division between the lines. 
The old copies read as a single separate line. 

I. i. 203. Bid a tick man in tadnesa make. So the first imperfect 
quarto and the fourth and fifth quartos. The second and third 
quartos and the first folio, A ncke man in eadnesse makes. The later 
folios, trying to perfect the metrical line, A eicke man in good ead- 
neese makes. 

I. L 204. A voord. So the quartos generally and the first folio. The 
later folios, O, voord. Many editors accept Malone's reading, after 
the first imperfect quarto. Ah, voord. 

I. i. 207. mtxrk-man. The hyphen is in the fourth and fifth quartos. 
The third and fourth folios, Marks-man. The other copies, marks 
man (second quarto, mark man). 

I. i. 214. bide. So the quartos and two later folios. The first two 
folios, irui. 

I. i. 215. vpe. The first folio, open, 

I. i. 219. makes. The second and third quartos and first folio, make. 

I. i. 222. vjise — wisely. White's text had a semicolon for the dash. 
The first folio had a colon misplaced, wisewi: sdy; the second 
foUo had no point; the later folios and the quartos separate by a 
comma, irise, wisely, which is followed by Cambridge and most 
editors. 

I. i. 229, 230. T iff . . . more. Pope's distribution between two lines. 
The old copies print as one long line. 

I. i. 233. stricken. Collier's reading. The old copies, shrooken and 
strucken, older forms. 

I. ii. 15. She is. So the later quartos and folios, and needed metrically. 
The second and third quartos, Sliees, and the first foUo, Sheiks. 

I. ii. 16. heart. White's text, following the folio, had a comma at the 
end of the line after this word, and this punctuation is retained 
by Dowden. The semicolon is from Cambridge and Fumess. 

I. ii. 32. Such^ amongst view of many, mine, being one. To what is 
said in the Notes may be added explicitly one or two readings. 
The folio has, which one mjore view, of many, mine being one. Cam- 
bridge and Fumess make of this: Which on more view, of many mine 
being one. Dowden's reading is: which on mjore view of, many — 
mine being one — . 

I. ii. 38-9. written here? It is, &c. Dyce's reading save for the ques- 
tion mark in place of Dyce's exclamation. The old copies, with full 
stop after written, thus: written. Here it is, &c. 

I. ii. 42. here writ. The quarto reading. The foUos omit here. 

I. iL 44. / must to the lecumed. The old copies place these words in 
parentheses. 

I. iL 49. thy eye. The reading of the second quarto. All the other 
old copies, the eye, 
VOL xu. — 11 
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I. iL 56. and — Ocodrden. CapeU's reading. The old copies, and 

Oodden (fourth folio, and Ood-e'en), Somewhat similarly, in the 

next line, Ood gC good dm, the old copies, Godgigodtn (fourth foUo, 

Qod gC Qoodt'm). 
L iL 59, 60. Perhaps . . . 9eef Pope first printed as prose. The old 

copies make two lines of the speech, dividing after Inok. 
I. iL 64. daugkters. The quarto reading. The folios, daughier. 
I. iL 66. Vitruvio. So the third and fourth folios. The early quartos 

and first folio, Vtruuio, 
I. iL 92. lovel So the three later folios and fifth quarto. The third and 

fourth quartos have the interrogation marie instead, often confused. 

The first two quartos have a coouna, and the first folio a colon. 
L iL 99. the ekaU mxmi thew wdl. The quarto reading. The first folio, 

the thew scant eheU, wdl. The second folio, ^lele thew scant, iceB, 

and later folios, she*l shew scant weU, shews. Cambridge follows 

the first two quartos, seemes. 
L iiL 2-4. Now . . . JtdieL Johnson divided as verse. The old 

copies print as prose. 
L iiL 5-7, How now . . . wiUf The arrangement of the old copies 

is restored. White's text followed Capell's arrangement, making 

two lines, the first ending I am here, 
L iiL 8-11. This . . . age, Capell's division as verse. The old 

copies print as prose. 
L iii. lS-16. rU . , . Lammas^idef Steevens* distribution. The 

folios print as four lines ending teelh, . . . spoken, . . . fourteene 

. . . Lammas tide, 
I. iii. 15. She is. Steevens expanded for metrical reasons. The old 

copies, shMS, shee*a, or she* a, 
I. iii. 17-49. Capell first distributed as verse. The old copies print as 

prose. So IL 51-8, Capell's dix-ision, and 11. 60-S, 68-9, 76-7, Pope's. 
I. iii. 36. eleven. So the later folios. The first folio, a eUuen ; the 

second, third, and fourth quartos, a leuen. 
I. iii. 44. holy-dam. The folio reading. The quartos, hciydam. Cam- 
bridge follows Dyce*s first edition, holidame, Dyce later altering to 

halidom, the modem form. 
I. iii. 47. should. So the first two quartos and last two folios, bringing 

out the condition implied. The other old copies, including the first 

folio, ahoU. 
I. iii. 48. Jide. As in 11. 44 and 58, where the first folio has Jule, 

although here it has Itdet. 
I. iii. 50. [La. Cap.] Rowe*s reading. The old copies. Old La.^ i. e. 

Old Lady. So 11. 64, 70, 78, 80, 97. In 1. 105 the old copies have, 

wrongly, Mo.^ i. e. Montague. 
L iii. 60. to. The first folio, too, as often, which is only another spelling 

the two forms of the word becoming lat ir differentiated. 
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I. iii. 77. world — The dash is in the fourth folio. The earlier folios 

and most of the quartos have a full stop; the first and fifth quartost 

a comma. 
I. iii. 85. an other. Cambridge follows the folio and writes as one word, 

another^ but the present text seems preferable. 
I. iii. 100. make U fly, U is omitted in the second and third qiiartos 

and first folio, but is elsewhere present ^ 

I. iv. 15. soul. The quartos, soti^; the first folio, soafe; later folios, sofe. 
I. iv. 19. enpierced. The quartos and first folio^ enpearoed. The later 

folios, impearced and impierced. 
I. iv. 23. [Mer.] The folios, by an inadvertence, Hora,, i. e. Horatio, 

not in this play at all. 
I. iv. 44. indday. The quarto reading. The folios, J (fe/aj^, the second 

and third with comma after 7. 
I. iv. 54-91. She ii . . . bodes. Pope's reading as verse, following 

the imperfect first quarto. The other old copies print as prose. 
I. iv. 54. fairies'. The apostrophe, as usual, is not in the old 

copies. 
I. iv. 55. an. Omitted, by a seeming inadvertence, in the first two 

folios. 
I. iv. 58. Over. So the old copies. Cambridge follows Pope's reading. 

Athwart, taken from the first imperfect quarto. 
I. iv. 61. The traces. Pope's reading from Uie 1597 quarto. The other 

quartos and the first folio. Her traces, which Cambridge adopts. 

Similarly, 1. 62, The cottars, from the 1597 quarto; the folio, her 

couUers, and Cambridge, her collars, 
I. iv. 6S. film. The last three folios, filme. The quartos and first folio, 

Philome. 
I. iv. 66. lazy finger. The folios hyphen. 
I. iv. 69. o*. All the earlier old copies, as usual, a. The last two 

folios, of. 
I. iv. 72. courfsies. The old copies, Cursies, a frequent spelling. 
I. iv. 76. breaths. Rowe's reading. The quarto of 1597, breaches. 

The other old copies, breaih. 
I. iv. 79. a. The first folio omits, tail The 1597 quarto, tails. 

The other old copies, tale. 
I. iv. 80. as 'a. The quartos and first folio, as a; later folios, as he. 
I. iv. 81. he dreams. So the old copies. Cambridge follows Pope 

after the 1597 quarto, dreams he. In 1. 83 all texts, dreams he. 
I. iv. 85. fadom. The old spelling. The quartos and first two folios 

fadame; the third folio, Fadom; the fourth folio, fathom, the mod- 
em (onu. 
I. iv. 86. ear. The quarto reading, eare. The folios, eares and Ears. 
I. iv. 90. df-locks. The second and third quartos and first fplio^ 

Emxks. 
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L IT. 05. ^ — The dash is in the three later folios. The earlier 

old copies have a full stop. 
L IT. 112. Heerage, So the 1597 quarto, the fifth quarto, and the 

fourth folia The intermediate old copies, including the first folio, 

Btinrage, 
I. ▼. 1, 6, 12. [1 Serv.] The old copies, 8er^ without numbering. 

In 1. 8 [2 Serv.l the old copies have 1. In 1. 11 [2 Serv,}, the old 

allies have 2. In 1. 14 [2 Serv.], the quartos have 8, and the folios 1. 

The present reading Uiroughout is Rowe's. Cambridge reads in 

1. 14, Third Servant ; while Dowden reads in 1. 11, Third Servant, 

and in 1. 14, Fourth Servant. 
I. y. 1, 2. Pope first printed as prose. The old copies print as two lines 

dividing after cnoay. So 11. 14, 15, dividing after Boyee. 
I. ▼. 6. join*d-elooU. The old copies, tbyiutoofef, both without and with 

hyphen. Most editors follow Rowe, joint-elooU, 
I. y. 0. NeU. The full slop is Theobald's. The old copies had a 

comma, joining Antony and Potpan with the preceding. Naturally 

the present exdamation points after these latter names are not in the 

folios, but are Capell's. 
I. V. 15. a while, Tlie fourth quarto and the first folio, awhile, as one 

word; but the other old copies as two. The j^irase is usually written 

as two in White's text. 
I. y. 16. [Cap,] The folio, 1 Capu. So 1. 84. In 1. 80, quartos, 1 Capu, ; 

folios, 8 Cap, Welcome . . . toes, A single line in the quartos. 

The folios print as two short lines. So U. 60, 97, 105, 128. 
I. y. 18. Ah ha my. Capell's reading from the 1597 quarto. The 

remaining quartos and the first folio, Ah my. The later folios. 

Ah me. 
I. v. 19. the (second). Steevens transferred to the end of this line, and 

Pope omitted altogether. The old copies insert at the beginning of 

the following line. 
I. V. 21. You are welcome. Cf. four lines below. You are welcome. In 

the present line the old copies. Welcome; in 1. 25, You are welcome; 

and so most texts. 
I. V. 26. A hall I a hall! The folios, A Holly Hall, omitting the second 

article, which is found in the quartos. 
I. V. 83. By *r Lady. So the fourth folio. The earlier copies, Berlady, 

as frequently. 
I. V. 41. lady* a, i. e. lady is, contracted for the sake of rhythm. The 

second quarto, Ladies. The other old copies, Ladie is or lady is, 

without contraction, and so White's text. 
I. V. 46. Like. So the later folios, together with the 1597 quarto. The 

quartos and first folio, As. 
I. V. 52. now? The question mark was taken by Rowe from the 1597 

quarto. AU the other old copies have a comma. 
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I. ▼• 68. / never. Pope's reading, from the 1507 quarto. The other 

quartos. For I nere, and hence Cambridge^ For I ne*er. The folios. 

For I neuer, 
I. ▼. 66. WfuUI dares, &c. Theobald's punctuation, suggested by the 

fifth quarto, Whaif dares, &c. The (Ceroid copies and Cambridge, 

What dares, &c. 
I. V. 56. antic. The old spelling is antique. 
I. V. 66. He. Rowe's reading from the 1597 quarto. The old copies, 

A, the dialectic fonn. 
I. V. 69. this. The quarto reading. The folios, (^. So 1. 80, my, from 

the quartos; the folios, the, less specifically. 
I. V. 74. ill-beseeming. The hyphen is Pope's. 
I. V. 84. scathe. White's text, scath, another fonn. 
I. V. 87. Be quiet, or — More light, more light! — for shame! The 

punctuation is Knight's. The second, third, and fourth quartos and 

first folio, with lack of punctuation. Be quiet, or mare light, mare 

light for shame. The later folios omit the second more light. 
I. ▼. 88. What! — Cheerly. Capell's punctuation. Cambridge follows 

the folio with only a comma. What, cheerly. 
I. V. 92. bitter. So all the old copies except the second quarto, bittrest, 

which Cambridge follows, reading bitterest. 
I. V. 95. two. The first folio, to. ready stand. So the later old copies, 

together with the 1597 quarto; but the second, third, and fourth 

quartos and first foUo, did readie stand. 
I. y. 105. prayert^ and, 1. 106, prayer^s are alike prayers without apos- 
trophe in the oki copies. Capell read prayer's in 1. 106. So 1. 99, 

pilgrim/; 1. 100, palmers'; 1. 118, foe^s, &c., the apostrophe is not in 

the folio. 
I. ▼. 125. Corns on, then. The punctuation is that of the old copies 

and seems best Cambridge transposes the comma after then, taking 

it with Corns on. 
I. V. 182. here. So the old copies. Cambridge follows Capell and reads 

there after the 1597 quarto. 
I. V. 184. Oo, ask. The conuna is Theobald's. Cambridge omits it. 
I. V. 185. wedding bed. The first folio, wedded bed, an easy misprint. 
I. V. 142. leam'd. The first folio, leame. 
n. Prologue. 14. Temp'rmg Is the first folio reading. Later folios. 

Tempting. 
n. i. 8. my cousin Romeo! Romeo! The reading of the old copies; 

Cambridge omits the second Romeo, following the faulty first 

quarto. 
n. i. 8. sigh. Misprinted fight in the three later folios, doubtless owing 

to the confusion of the old-fashioned long s with /. 
n. i. 9. onerhyme. Spelled one rifiM in first folio, oomipted into onsftm^ 

in the other foliot. 
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n. L 10. Cfy bid **Ay meT' So the later quartos. First folio reading 

is Cfy mefnday me. Misprinted in all the later folios. Cry me but 

aim in the fourth. White's edition, *Ah met* 
n. i. 11. gouip. Thus printed in fourth foUo and the later quartos. 

The first three folios and the other quartos, gothip. 
n. L 12. heir. From the quarto of 1597 and fourth and fifth quartos. 

The second and third quartos and the folios misprint, her. 
n. i. 16. and. Omitted in first folio. 
n. i. 22. An. The old copies have And. Theobald, An*. 
n. i. 25. there. Omitted in the first folio. 
n. i. 27-8. Thai . . . name. This arrangement of lines is Capell's. 

All the old copies end the first line with epighl^ i. e. **»piie.** 
il. i. 40. too. The first folio and the later quartos have to. 
n. i. 41-2. Go . . . found. Pope's arrangement. The old copies 

print as two lines dividing after here. 
n. i. 52-S. It . . . were. So arranged by Johnson. The old copies 

print as one line. Pope, following the quarto of 1597, omits them 

altogether. 
n. i. 60. eyes. Here White follows the quarto of 1597. AU the other 

old copies have eye. 
n. i. 67. Ay me. Cf. 11. i. 10. 
n. i. 85. What* 3 in a name? So in the two last quartos and folios. The 

first folio has the peculiar corruption. What? in a names. 
n. i. 89. Without that title. — Romeo, etc. The first three folios lead 

Without that title Romeo. 
n. i. 104. How '. . . wherefore? One line as in the quartos; the folios 

divide it into two lines. So, 1. 108, WUh . . . walU. 
n. i. 124. pilot. Pylot in first and second folios and later quartos. 
n. i. 125. vast shore washed. First folio reading, vast-shore-washet. 

The second and third folios put colon between shore and vxtsh^d; 

the fourth folio a conmia. 
n. i. 126. would. So only in quarto of 1597 and Pope. All the other 

old copies read should. 
n. i. 127. know*st. So the fifth quarto. All the others and the folios, 

knowest. 
n. i. 131. compliment. Pope's correction; complement in the quartos 

and the first folio. All the other folios have complements. 
n. i. 132. loi^e mef /, etc. The reading of the quartos. The first 

folio has Love? /, etc. The other folios, Love? O /, etc. 
n. i. 134. may" St. So the fourth folio. Maiest and mayest in the others. 
n. i. 135. laughs. First folio reads laught. 
n. i. 137. think* St. Follows fifth quarto. All the other old copies have 

thinkest, while the quarto of 1597 and Pope use the subjunctive 

think. 
n. i. 146. true love's, true hues in all the folios. 
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n. L 172. Wotd^st . . . lovef So arranged in the quartoB, while all 

the folios make two lines out of it So, 1. 184, Three . . . indeed. 
n. L 188. rite. In last two folios; the first two and some quartos have 

right, as frequently. Cf. m. ii. 8. 
n. L 192. Tnean'st. Pope's reading; meaneit in aU the folios. 
n. L 198. By and by, I come. All the old copies have this in parentheses. 
n. L 204-5. than mine With, First folio, then With, White's reading 

is that of the imdated quarto, which, however, has comma after mine, 
n. i. 210. At wliat o'clock. The old copies read What a dock. The 

first quarto has At what a dock. Theobald changed to o'dock. 
n. i. 218. h4mie. The last three folios have name. 
n. i. 220. farther. From the later quartos ; the folios have further. 
n. L 221. Who lett ii hop a little from her hand. So the first quarto, 

followed by CapelL The other old copies have That . . , hie hand. 
n. i. 228. And with a eHk thread plucks it hack again. This is Pope's 

reading of the passage, which varies greatly in the old copies. The 

later quartos and first folio have And with a eilken thred plucke it 

backe againe; the other folios read And with a eilken thred plucke U 

againe, an improvement in the metre over the first folio's reading. 
n. L 224. lovvng-jeaUms. Theobald's reading for louing leaUms of the 

old copies. 
n. ii. 19. aught. Ought in all the old copies. Theobald's correction, 
n. ii. 22. eometime's by action. So Capell. The quartos and folios 

have sometime by action, 
n. ii. 40. by some. The text here adopts the reading of the first quarto 

(and Pope). All the other old copies read with some, 
n. ii. 65. Saint, Only in the fourth folio; all the others, S, 
n. ii. 66. whom. So the quarto of 1597. Cambridge has that, 
n. iL 70. sallow. Last three folios, fallow. Cf. II. L 8 above, 
n. iL 77. e'er. So Rowe ; all old copies, ere, 
n. ii. 88. and could. White follows quarto of 1597. All the other 

old copies read tliat could, 
n. ii. 92. household^ rancour. So GipelL houshoidd rancor in first folio, 
n. iii. 1-8. Where . . , man. These lines are arranged as prose in the 

old copies. The arrangement in the text is that of Steevens. 
n. iii. 4-5. Why , . , mad. Also prose in the folios, but two lines of 

verse in the quartos. 
n. iii. 6-7. TybaU . . , house. Prose in all the old copies, except the 

first quarto, which is followed in the text. 
n. iii. 24. duellist. Misprinted dualist in all old copies except the first 

quarto and the last folio, 
n. iii. 28. antic, antique in all quartos and folios. Pope has antick. 
n. iii. 51. good. In the quartos, not in the folios. 
II. iii. 69-70. my vnts faint. The fifth quarto. Wits faints in most of 

the quartos and the first folio; wit faints in aU the other folios; wit 
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faUt in the imperfect quarto followed by Steevens. White's editioii, 

for my wiis Jail, Th^ is no authority for inserting for. 
n. iii 74. / have done. So in quarto of 1597, Capell, Cambridge. I am 

done in all the other quartos and folios. 
n. iii. 93. bauble. So the last folio; the others, bable, 
n. iii. 184-7. An . . . spent. As in the first quarto. Two lines in the 

other quartos and the folios ; seven lines in Capell and Cambridge. 
n. iii. 142. Marry, fareweU. In the first quarto, not in the other old 

copies. 
n. iii. 148. An 'a speak. And in the old copies, 
n. iii. 161-2. bade . . . bid. bid . . . bid in the old copies. Collier 

is followed here. 
n. iiL 184. And stay. So the quartos. The folios read And slay thou. 
n. iii. 193-4. Is . . . away. Prose in White's edition, following the 

old editions. As verse by Rowe. 
n. iii. 199-200. fiadaslieveseeatoad. In first folio ^odof/ieve a ses, etc 
n. iii. 203. versal. Contraction of universal. White's edition has 

varsal, following Hanmer. 
n. iv. 1. struck. First folio, strook. Pope made the change. 
n. iv. 4. heralds. Heravld in first and third folios. 
n. iv. 5. ^ide. So the fourth folio; all the others, ^ides. 
n. iv. 11. Is three. From the later quartos. / three in the folios. 
n. iv. 13. She^d be as, etc. So the last three folios. The quartos and 

the first folio, She would be as, &c. 
n. iv. 25. avjeary. Capell. a weary in most of the old copies, a whUe, 

awhUe in first folio, 
n. iv. 44. gentle as a lamb. So the quartos. In the folios gentle a, &c. 
n. iv. 47. this. In first folio this this. 
n. iv. 54. that thou art not well. As in the quartos. So well in the first 

folio ; the others have so ill. 
n. iv. 56-8. Your . . . mother. S. Walker's conjecture, adopted by 

Cambridge. The old copies, followed by White, three lines of verse, 

ending respectively in gentleman, handsome, mother. Prose in 

Cambridge. 
n. iv. 59-60. Where . . . repli'sl. So arran^i^ by Rowe. The folios 

have three lines ending respectively in mother y be? replied. 
n. V. 8. enough I may, etc. As in fourth folio. First and second folio 

have period after inough. 
n. V. S4. This speech, curiously enough, is assigned to the Friar in 

first folio. 
n. V. S3, such, such such in first folio. 
m. i. 3-4. And . . . stirring. Thus arranged by Rowe. Prose in 

the old copies. 
m. i. 5. those. So the first quarto and last folio. All the others, these. 
III. i. 15. to. In the old copies too. 
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m. i. 16. an. In all the quartos and folios and. So also 1. S2 £f. 

m. i. 42. if. Pope's correction; quartos and folios have and, 

m. i. 61. haU, So the quarto of 1597 and Pope. Quartos and folios 

read love, followed by Cambridge. 
m. i. 65. viUain am I none. Not in the three later folios, 
m. i. 70. love. So aU the quartos; the folios, lou*d. 
m. i. 75. A la stoccata. So Capell. First folio reads AUa duoaiho. 
m. i. 77. %DonMti. In the first three folios and some of the quartos 

vxndda. 
m. i. 87-01. Droiko . . . Mereutio. White's arrangement of these lines 

is that of Gipell. The old copies, followed by Cambridge, end the 

lines weapons, outrage, hath, etreets, Mereutio. The stage direction 

[Tybalt . . . Mereutio not in White's edition, 
m. i. 102. o'boih. SoCapell. a 6o^ in the quartos and first folio. The 

other folios, of holh. 'Zounds. The fifth quarto reading. What in 

the folios, 
m. i. 105. DevU. Following Rowe. deu*le in several quartos and first 

two folios, 
m. i. 111. and soundly too: — your houses/ So CapelL soundly to 

your houses, first folio. 
m. i. 119. Mereutio *s dead. So the three later folios. First folio has 

Mereutio* s is dead. 
m. i. 128. begins the woe. So the fifth quarto. The first foho and 

several other of the old copies have comma after begins. 
m. i. 127. firesffd. fire and in first folio and others. The quarto of 

1597 has fire-eyed. 
m. i. 143. name. Misprinted names in first folio. 
m. i. 159. bloody. Not in the folios, but supplied from the quartos, 
m. i. 155. bade. So Mabne. bid in ibie folios and most of the 

quartos, 
m. i. 160. Tybalt. Tybalts in the first folio, 
m. i. 17S. entertain'd. In the folios entertained. 
m. i. 194. / wUl. /< iinS m first folio, 
m. i. 195. out. So the quartos. The folios read our. 
m. i. 197. he *s. Theobald's reading. All the old copies have he is. 
m. ii. 8. rites. So the last folio, rights in all the other old copies, 
m. iL 9. By. So in all the folios except the first, which reads And by. 
m. ii. 8S. Romeo's name. The reading of the last quarto and last foUo. 

The first three folios destroy the sense by putting a comma after 

Romeos, 
m. ii. 84-6. the cords . . . hands. Arranged as four lines in the folios, 

ending with fetch. Cords, newes, and hands. The text adopts the 

arrangement of the quartos. 
m. ii. 87. Ah weOrorday! A wdady in the folios, he's dead, OvUtjf 

twice in the folios; in the quartos as above. 
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IIL S. 4S. Wkti . . . Ilbiif . T^ qpHito amqgemoiL Two finei m 

folioi. So» L 57t O . . . onoi/ 
IILiL40. diML CapelTi rndii« far tiw «M of tiw old oopiet. 
IIL&40. malmihet. SoStoevem. rndbfttMiiithefiiitfolioaiidtiie 

qoartoi. rndbt fibtf in the other folioi. 
m. n. 51. Bri^ mmmdi. The krt folia Bri^ wmmit in fint folio 

and lefttml qoartoi. 
m. n. 07. htmkntpL The kit foliore c onectio n of the h amk mU of 

OMMt of the old CT p t Bti 

nLn.90. oNi. on in fint folio. 
in.n.71. OChdt A line fagr itidr in tiie fofioe. 
m. & 8Mr. 2%«rf '• . . . iimmlUn. Cepeire ami^penmt AH 
the qotttoe end folioi make two linee» cndiqg & fint with 



nLiLfiff. ofibm. SotiieqaartoB. Am in the fint folio. Amaointhe 

othen. 
in.iL 106. T^batfi. Fram the fifth qoarlo. Fint folios rAoft. 
in. n. 106. word ihtn wot. The later folioiT reading, wordt ihtn wot 

in fint folio and ietval qoartoB. 
IILiLlOO. nmiUmwd. Fint, third* and fborth fblio^ amrdmL 
IILiLlfl. wiOL Ifiqnnted iiiAtcA in the fint folio. 
nL iL U8. eorm. So the foorth quarto. The folioe have eoorw. 
m. m. 10. fHmuh'd. U vamiht in all the old copiee. 
m. iiL tt. eutfsL White has eutd. alK> CaadlridifB. 1m contnction 

of euUed; henoe the U, 
IILiiL48. HoidinjgiaUmd. So the kit three folioe. C<ni6ri4» has 

the quarto reading Hoidmg aUendt. First folio, HowlingM attends, 

manifestly a misprint 
m. iii. 62. thai, fVom the second quarto. Omitted in the other old 

copies, 
m. iii. 68. dispute. So the quartos, diapaire in the first two folios; 

despair in the last two. 
m. iii. 65. Of /, Jidiet thy, etc. The reading of the quartos. The folios 

read as Jidiet my, etc. 
m. iii. 68. mighfst . . . mighfst. So the third folio; mightest . . . 

mightest in the first 
m. iii. 82. Where t«. So the quarto of 1597. First folio and others, 

where* s. 
m. iii. 84. mistres^. In most of the old copies tnistresse, 
m. iii. 02. Death is. Fifth quarto. Most of the old copies, deaths, 
m. iii. OS. SpaJ^st, Again the fifth quarto. Speak si in all the folios. 
m. iii. 04. the ndt. Also the fifth quarto reading, ntit themihi& other 

quartos and all the folios. 
m. iii. 108. deadly. The first folio has dead, 
m. iiL 104. tntifther. Following the quartos, murder in the folios. 
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m. iii. lis. Or. So the quarto of 1597, followed by Steevens; and in 

all the other old copies. 
m. iii. 121. lose. The reading of the last quarto and the two last folios. 

All the others have loose, 
m. iii. 128. an usurer. The last quarto and folio. Cambridge has a. 
m. iii. 1S2. skUless, Instead of skill-less. So in TroUus, for instance. 
m. iii. 1S9. becomes. The text here follows the quartos in preference to 

the folios, which have became, 
ni. iii. 140. turns. The folios, tumCd, 
m. iii. 141. o/ blessings, or blessing in the first folio, 
m. iii. 152. the Prince, So three of the quartos. The folios read ihy 

prince, 
m. iii. 159. all the night. So the quartos. The folios have all night. 
m. iv. 8. time. So the quarto of 1597, followed by Rowe and Camr 

bridge, times in all the other old copies. 
m. iv. 11. ske*s meu^d, Theobald's reading of the she is mewed in 

the folios and several quartos. 
ni. iv. 16. heir here of, etc. here, of in the first two folios. 
m. iv. 20. (y . . . o\ il ... a in all the quartos and folios. 

Theobald made the change. Also 1. 80 below. 
m. iv. 84-5. Afore . . . by. One line in the folios. 
m. V. 4. yon. From the first quarto. All the other old copies have 

yond, followed by Cambridge. Again in 1. 12. 
m. V. 21. the. The first folio leaves it out, a typographical error. 
m. V. 48. Farewell . . . opportunity. Pope's arrangement. Two 

lines in the old copies, Farewell standing alone. So also Cambridge. 
m. V. 50. think^st. The folios read thinkest. 
m. V. 118. woo. So the fourth quarto, woe in the earlier folios. 
m. V. 129. thow*ringt In one, etc. This correct punctuation is from 

the fifth quarto; the folios have no stop after showering. 
m. V. 184. iiy. The quarto reading. Folios, the. 
m. V. 146. hcUe. Again the reading of the quartos. The folios read haue. 
m. V. 148. diop4ogict So Steevens. Chopt Logichet in the first two 

folios. 
m. V. 170. gossips. So the quartos; in the folios gossip. 
m. V. 178. bowl, bowles in first folio, 
m. V. 176. tide. Misprinted ride in first folio, 
m. V. 218. banished. Rowe's reading for banished. White has latter 

form, 
m. V. 284. IsU. First folio, 7< iff. 
IV. i. 15. haste. So the second quarto, hastf in the first and third folio^ 

an evident misprint. 
IV. i. 84. my. First folio, thy. 

IV. i. 40. we. So the quartos. First folio, you. The others, I.'* 
rV. L 46. Ah. Only the quarto of 1597 ; all the other old copies have O. 
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I?. L47. itaMi. Finl&lio^ 

I?. L 50. km^sL Fram the krt quito. AH the oliHr 4|iMilQi aid 



I?.L56. Rmmf9. So in tiw kit quito. AD the folios have JImmpl 
I?. L 76. eof^M, The foortfa folio; eaof^M in tiie fint thrae. fmrn. 

/to in the fint thrae foliai. 
I?.Ln. fwAy. ivdUfinfintiblia dboptoi. dbdpfMbmtiie fint folio. 
IV.LlOO. fNif. So the oeooiid and fifth qpHito; an tiie other old copiee. 

Db«. 
I?.L101. dkirff. Fint fbfio Inuiifcttl. 
I?. L 1«1. w Ml. FoOoiniv tiie huit two qoaitos; imI w in aD the 

fofios and tiie other qaattoe, ako Cambridg$. 
I?. L lfi5. Lmw . • • afoird. So amn^ in tlie 4|iiailQi; the fofioe 

makie two linei. 
I?.fi.l4. tdhoOtd. Printed Ji^HpOl in tiie fint iblia 
I?.fi.86. ihmi§. Contiacted into OUn't m the fint folio. 
I¥. E 45. iNvponi ^tw iip. So the folia White haa pnipmt$ wp Mn» 

foOowii^tiie qpiBito readiqg. 
I?.fiLt5. BiM§. In aD tiie old oopMe mM^. 
IV.iiL«7. ihrkk$. So tiie fourth folio; aD tiie otiien^ alMfaw. 
IV.hr.ia IftMr. Tiie ieooiid qnaito. Ismi m fint folio and the oHht 

<|iiai!toa. 
IV.iT. 14. IFUY So tiie huit two fofioe. The fint Inui «Aaf. 
IV. hr. «1. fam. So the huit three folioe. The fint folio and two 

qoaitos nad FaOmr^ which reading White followed. 
IV. ▼. 0. meiM mad. FoQowe tiie seooiid qnaito. AD the olher old 

copies inTert the two words. 
rV. ▼. 11. IfJndraiwM the ourtam. This stage direction is CapdTs. Not 

found in White's edition. 
IV. ▼. 100-8. MuiidoM . . . eas0. The prose arrangement is Pope's. 

Two lines of verse in the quartos, three in the folios. 
IV. ▼. 124. grief. The fint two folios and all the later quartos have 

ffriefes. Hanmer is followed here. 

IV. ▼. 140-1. Then . . . redrese. Prose in the folios. 

V. L 4. thiedayan, etc. So the quartos. First folio misinints thiean day 

an. Also voeiuUmCd for unaocudomed, 
V. L 25. knofofd. From the fifth quarto. All the other quartos and 

the folios, knonoed, 
V. L 88. he dwdle. Follows the three last folios. First folio omits he. 
V. i. 89. tattered. So the fourth folio; all the others, to<fr«2. 
V. i. 51. present, pereent in first folio. 

V. i. 80. There is. So in the quartos. Contracted into f^^rv^f in the folios. 
V. iii. 4. Holding thine, Capell's reading. The quartos and first 

two folios read Holding thy; the others, Laying thy, 
V. iii. 8. heof^st, heated in the old o^ues. 
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V. iii. 17. [The Page whisUes, So Cambridge. White has Boy. 

V. iii. 19. vxty. First folio, wayes. 

V. iii. 20. rUe. rigfU, as frequently in quartos and folios. Cf . m. n. 8 

etc 
V. iii. 34. farther. The quarto reading; further in the folios. 
V. iiL 50. mwrlhef'd. So Pope. The old copies murdred. 
V. iii. 56. vUlam. Spelled vaUaine in the first folio. 
V. iii. 60. these. The quarto reading is here adopted. The folios have 

Ihoae. 
V. iii. 75. MercyHo'e. The first three folios, MercuUtu. 
V. iii. 84. daughter'd. So the fourth folio. Most of the old copies, 

daughtred. 
V. iii. 04. art. are in the first two folios. 
V. iii. 100. thine. So the quartos, thy in the folios. Cf. V. iii. 4. 
V. iii. 134. inienis. The reading of the later old copies. The earlier 

ones including the first folio have erUenta. Cf . V. iii. 154. 
V. iii. 135. Fear comes. So the quartos. First folio, fearea comes; feares 

come in the others. 
V. iii. 187. yewiree. Pope's reading of young tree in most of the old 

co^nes. 
V. iii. 148. where is. The reading of the quartos. Contracted into 

Where's in the folios. Cf. i. 80, above. 
V. iii. 162. been, bin in first two folios. 

V. iii. 170. This is. So three of the later quartos. Tit m, the foHos. 
V. iii. 188. morning. Following the second and third quartos. All the 

others and the folios read mornings. 
V. iii. 192. OUT. Misspelled out in the first folio. 
V. iii. 208. more early down. The first quarto reading is here followed. 

now eauiy dovme is the reading of the folios. 
V. iii. 211. mine. So the second quarto, my in all the other quartos 

and the folios. 
V. iii. 213. iff in. The first two folios invert these words. 
V. iii. 231. thai. The last two quartos. All the folios, that's. 
V. iii. 270. in this. The reading of the quarto of 1597 is followed here 

in preference to that of all the other old copies, which have to this. 
V. iii. 299. whUe. So Rowe. whiles in all the old copies and Cambridge. 

Variations from White 's Text : — 

I. i. Stage direction. Verona has been inserted, and after Qregory, the 

words of the house of Capulet. 
I. i. 48. Stage direction [Aside to Qregory] has been added. 
I. i. 59. The dash before better has been omitted and the word has been 

placed in quotation marks. 
I. i. 73. The words and Peace-officers have been inserted after Ciiisens 

in the stage direction. 
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LL74. 1 CitiM hM ben clMi«Bd to 1 0|l«r. 

!• L 8f • SttAu atM bom imfitwl wXbs Pfiim in tiie ilics uiiwlmiL 

LL178. Bfwafarf hi bwp rhimnd to cwait, riymiag with tog, L 177, 

I. L ftt. The Hmiooloii after ipiii hM h e m chimed to • duih. 

LLS80. hm^9 ham bei rhemnd to htn. 

Li. 89. /ftnM. White md/frw. 

L iS. 5-7. flow iiov . . . Imtv. White eel m • fine of icne. 

Lis. 87. y A' Imm becQ cfaii«Bd to 6y A*. Sot. 110. 

L ir. 50. irmmCd hM been rhemnd to inawd. The qoeition meik 

eftv ttHtigm hM been chemed to • period. 
!• ▼• 80. P^itltcotL White did not cepitiJiie. 
Lt.41. 1ad^9. Wdbt,hi^u. 
n. Phikgiie. The heodn« Frdogm Imm been ineerted. White 

pieced tiie finee of Cihorai at tiie end of Act L 
n. L WUtd'e etaise dindion md ICapiJ^M Qmimi. adjammg Db« 

ILLIO. A^wmllomt end dlwe bene been pieced in qnot rt ion gieike. 

White nod il/k Mi/ 
ILL«I. White ioKrted after thk line &M# II. neoWi bot did not 

makie the dhdnon. 
ILL07. ilyw/ White nadil/kw/ 
ILL lot. ''II^Mfiw.'* White did not have qnotetian maike. 

ILL too. Ramtol TIub fine^ foimd in the firet quarto^ wm omitted faj 

^Vfaite. 
ILfi.81. dUWIhM been chained to dM2i^ 
ILiiLl. Adadiafterftif has been ddeted. Alw after /b«Tiiiy,L88, and 

jUkifM, L 80; after body and eouriuy, hr. 4t-8; after lady, n. t. 

10; after 6adk,in.ii. 19; after turf, iii. 8S, and after Jtate, 160 ; after 

90, m. ▼. t4, alao before My, IV. v. 105; after ^tU, V. i. 56; after 

aloof, iii. 1. 
n. iiL 54. Mudi, White's text had capital S; the foUo, smaU s, 
n. iiL 09-70. Benvolio; my toitt jaint. White read Benvolio, for my 

ioUs faiL 
n. iii. 84. ^leverd is changed to cheverU. 
n. iiL 117-18. for ktmsdf to mar put into quotation marks. 
n. iiL 198-4. Set as prose in White. 
n. iii. 195. / warrant. White, Warrant. 
n. iii. 208. vertal. White, varmd, 
n. iv. 27. had*d lias been changed to hadd, 
n. iv. 50-8. Set in White as verse, dividing with yen&eman, handsome, 

BXkd mother. 
n. iv. 00. reply*st has been changed to repli'st. 
n. iv. 00. coUl come. White, coil — Come. 
m. L 01. In the stage direction Tybalt under Romeo's arm thrusts 

Mercutio has been inserted before Exeunt Tybalt, &c 
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m. i. S and IV. i. 75. '$cape. The apostrophe is not in White's edition. 
Also 'Zoundg, HI. i. 50. 

m. i. 9S. ffofwr houses. White, the houses, 

m. i. 119. The colon after dead in White's edition is changed to ex- 
clamation point. 

m. i. 128. Quotation marks are placed about villain. 

III. i. 138. be gone is contracted into one word, to correspond with 
begone in 1. 135. 

m. iii. 22. cutst has been changed to cuttst. 

m. v. 142. bles^d has been changed to blest. Also 1. 103 and IV. v. 43, 

Accursed, changed to Accurst, 
m. V. 181. Parentheses after Stuffd and say have been changed to 

commas. 
m. v. 213. baniiked has been changed to banMd, 
rV. i. 93. vial. White, phial. Also, iii. 20. 

IV. iii. 58. Romeo/ . . . thee. White's text, Romeol Romeol Romeo! 
I drink to thee, 

IV. y. 12. The stage direction [Undraw the curtainst has been inserted. 

V. i. 7. Parentheses enclosing Strange , , , think changed to dashes. 
V. iii. 18. In stage direction Boy has been changed to Page, 

V. iii. 242. Parentheses enclosing so tutored by my art changed to 
commas. So also 1. 263, as it seems. 

Commas have been deleted in the following places: I. i. 20, after 
masters; 30, after and and known; 147, after mysdf ; after gall, 195; 
after hit, 209; after Martina and wife, I. ii. 64; after Anidme, 65; 
Placentio, 66; Mereutio, 67-8; ValerUio and Lucio, 69; after see, iv. 
53; after Qrindstone, v. 9; after meeting, 89; after for, U, Prologue 3; 
and after bdov*d, 1. 5; after trim, H, i, 13; after cheer, H, ii. 6; and 
Earth and mother, 1. 9; after name, 1. 46; and after senlenjce, 1. 79; after 
Hcerk, H, iii. 191 ; after Before, 1. 214 ; after would, iv. 27 ; after powder, 
V. 10; after woe, m, i. 123; after thou and Romeo, ii. 60, and cousin, 66; 
after think, iv. 13; after say, v. 19; after say, IV. i. 4; ajfter toy and fear, 
1. 119; alter wiU and then, IV. v. 110; after obsequies, V. iii. 20; after 
bdl, 1. 205, and after Paris and Romeo, L 258. 

Commas have been inserted as follows: I. iii. 89, after before; U. iL 
5, after eye ; iii. 4, after wench. 

The following apostrophes have been deleted: I. iii. 12, and IV. ▼. 96 
and 136, before FaUh; IV. iv. 7, before faith; I. ▼. 128 and V. iii. 8 and 
125, after yond. 

Hyphens are omitted: I. i. 88 in mistemper^d; iii. 2, maidenhead; 
iv. 4, m hoodwink d ; 43, daylight ; 56, forefinger; 69, m coachmakers 
and 76, in sweetmeats ; H, i. 145, aoerheard^t ; UI. iii 132, sk3less ; 
143, misbehaved ; V. i. 53» forerun. 
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There is ao dMriea cf the pl«r Us Aeti and Sona. 



TIMON OF ATHENS 

INTRODUCTION 

FEW thinking men have reached the age of thirty-five 
with the germs of a Timonic misanthropy undeveloped 
in their souls ; and as it is not improbable^ so will few find it 
difficult of belief^ that the hero of the following play once 
lived, and loved, and hated. We first hear particularly of 
Timon in the dialogues of the Greek satirist whose flashing 
wit and fiery scorn consumed the stubble of a decayed philos- 
ophy and an effete religion. But that his name and nature 
were previously known to Greek literature, we learn from a 
passage in Plutarch, thus translated by North in 1579 : 



«« 



Antonius, he forsooke the citie and oompanie of his frendes, and 
built him a house in the sea, by the lie of Pharos, vpon certaine 
forced moontes which he caused to be cast into the sea and dwelt 
there, as a man that banished him selfe from all mens companie : 
saying that he would lead Timons life, bicause he had like wrong 
offered him, that was affore offered vnto Timon : and that for the 
vnthankefulnes of those he had done good vnto, and whom he tooke 
to be his frendes, he was angry with all men, and would trust no 
man. This Timon was a dtixen of Athens, that lived about the warre 
of Paeloponnesus, as appeareth by Plato, and Aristophanes com- 
medies : in the which they mocked him, calUng him a vyper, and 
malicious man unto mankind, to shunne all other mens companies, but 
the companie of young Alcibiades, a bolde and insolent youth, whome 
he woulde greatly feast and make much of, and kissed him very 
gladly. Apemantus wondering at it, asked him the cause what he 
ment to make so muche of that young man alone, and to hate all 
others : Timon answered him, I do it, sayd he, bicause I know that 
one day he shall do great mischiefe unto tiie Athenians. This Timon 
sometimes would have Apemantus in his companie, bicause he was 
much like to his nature and condidons, and also followed him in 
maner of life. On a time when they solemnly cdebrated the feasts 
called ChooB at Athens (to wit, the feasts of the dead, where they 
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*^*rT ^prioddlQipi 9BA laprlflcn fiv tiie doBa)» ttid nut uNjr two 
tlwD feutod U%tOMtT b]f tiicni iclfcif Apenuuitiit Mid wtAo the oliicvt 
O* bare. It • trimme banket Timoo. Tfanoo answered agilDet j«a 
Hdd he* 10 tboa wcrt not here. It k i qpot t ed of him alio, tliat tiila 
Tlmon OD a tine (tiie people beinif Macmbled In tiie inaAel plaoo 
about dhfialrti of aoBBe aflaim) got wp Into the polpit §of Ontionot 
where Omton oommoo!/ rwt to qieake onto the people ; and lOenoe 
bdng made, euerie manllitenlnytobeare wfaathewooldiaj, faioaaM 
It waa a wonder to ree him In that placet at length he bq|an to qieake 
fa tfalt maner. M/ Lcxdei of Athenf , I have a fittle yaid fa mj 
bosae iHiere there growcth a 4gge tree, on tiie iHildi nian(j cttfeMno 
bafo banned themidTea t and bksaore I mean to make aoare hnlHIng 
vpoo tiie pfaoe, I flioaglit good to let 70a all midenbuid It, tiiat 
before the figge tree be cut downe. If any of yoa be despente, yen 
n^ there fa time go and hang joor sefaies. He djed fa the dtte of 
lUef, and was buried vpon tiie tea side. Nowe it chawncfid so that 
tiie sea getting In, It compassed his tombe raonde abont, that no man 
eoolde come to It t and vpon tiie same was written this qiitiphei 

' Heere l^jes a wretdied cone, of wretcbed soole bereft, 
Seeke not m/ name 1 a piagoe consome yon wicked wre t c h e s kit* 

«*It Is reported, that Tfawn hfanselfe when he Kred made tUa 
epttsphe t for that wliidi Is commonly rdiearsed was not this, bat 
BMide by tiie poet Callimachus. 

' Heere lye I Tlmon who aline all lining men did hate, 
Fttfse by, and curse thy fill : bat passe, and stay not here thy gate.* ** 

North's PUUardh ed. 1579, p. 1003. 

The works of Plato and Aristophanes in which Tlmon is 
mentioned are lost ; but Lucian devotes an entire Dialo^e 
to the story of the misanthrope^ calling it by his name. We 
may be sure that Shakespeare's Greek was not sufficient to 
enable him to read Lucian in the original^ and we know of 
no translation of the Dialogues into English earlier than l638. 
But there were French and Latin versions ; and either from 
one of these^ or from some friend^ or some antecedent dram- 
atist^ who could read Greek, it seems clear that Shake- 
speare derived an acquaintance with Lucian's work sufficient 
to enable him to fill up with many characteristic traits the 
meagre sketch he found in Plutarch. For between the Dia- 
logue and the tragedy, there are these points of marked 
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resemblance. When in the Dialo^e Jupiter, hearing the 
cries of Timon for vengeance upon the ingratitude and 
wickedness of men, asks Mercuiy who it is that calls upon 
him, Mercury replies that it is Timon, the wealthy Athenian, 
who used to offer whole hecatombs to the gods, and that 
" his probity, humanity, and charity to the poor, have been 
the ruin of him ; or rather, in fact, his own folly, easiness of 
disposition, and want of judgment in his choice of friends ; 
he never discovered that he was giving away his all to wolves 
and ravens. Whilst these vultures were preying upon his 
liver, he thought them his best friends, and that they fed 
upon him out of pure love and affection. After they had 
gnawed him all round, ate his bones bare, and if there was 
any marrow in them, sucked it carefully out, they left him, cut 
down to the roots and withered ; and so far from relieving 
or assisting him in their turns, would not so much as know or 
look upon him. This has made him turn digger ; and here, 
in his skin garment, he tills the earth for hire ; ashamed to 
show himself in the city, and venting his rage against the 
ingratitude of those, who, enriched as they had been by him, 
now proudly pass along, and know not whether his name is 
Timon." » 

The identity of this Timon and that of the tragedy in 
motive is too plain to need special indication ; and their cor- 
respondence becomes more manifest when we remark that 
Lucian's Timon says, " The fairest name I would wish to be 
distinguished by is that of misanthrope," and Shakespeare's 
(IV. iii. 52) '' I am misanthropos and hate mankind ; " and, 
again, that the misanthrope of the Dialogue, like him of the 
play, finds gold as he digs, and exclaims, " It is, it must be 
gold, fine, yellow, noble gold ; heavy sweet to behold. . . . 
Burning like fire thou shinest day and night : come to me thou 
dear delightful treasure : now do I believe that Jove himself 
was once turned into gold : what virgin would not spread 
forth her bosom to receive so beautiful a lover ! " The like- 
ness between this apostrophe and that of the play, both of 

1 FraQklin*8 translatioiL 
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which contain^ it is to be observed^ an allusion to the myth 
of Jupiter and Danae> could not have been fortuitous : 

** What is here? 
Gold? yellow, glittering, predous gold?** — IV. iii. 85-fi. 

*' O, thou sweet Idng-kiiler, and dear divorce 
Twixt natural son and sire ! thou bright defiler 
Of H7men*8 purest bed ! thou valiant Mars ! 
Thou ever young, fresh, lov*d, and delicate wooer. 
Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow 
That lies on Dian*s lap ! thou visible god. 
That solder*st dose impossibilities. 
And mak*st them kiss ! ** ~ I V. iii S81-a 

Ludan's Timon says that he gave one of his false friends a 
piece of ground and ''two talents for his daughter's portion ;" 
Shakespeare's (I. i. 141-6) gives three talents to balance the 
marriage portion of a woman loved by one of his retinue. 
To both misanthropes the acquisition of new riches brings 
back the parasites of their prosperity — a poet and a senator 
in each case-* and by both these creatures are driven off 
with blows and obloquy. 

Manifestly^ then, Shakespeare, in writing certain passages 
of Timon of Athens, took hints as well from Lucian's as from 
Plutarch's portraiture of the Greek misanthrope. But al- 
though he might have become acquainted with the former in 
a French or Latin version, it is far more probable that such 
knowledge as he had of it reached him through some nar- 
rative or dramatic work, all trace of which has perished ; 
unless, indeed, we find vestiges of an antecedent play in the 
very tragedy before us. The story of Timon, however, was 
generally known in Shakespeare's day, in the literature of 
which it was often referred to. He might have first read it as 
a youth in Pajmter* s Palace of Pleasure, a book with which we 
know that he was well acquainted, and the first volume of 
which, published in 1567, contains a novel " Of the straunge 
and beastlie nature of Timon of Athens, enemie to mankinde, 
with his death, buriall, and epitaphe." [A new edition of 
Paynter's Palace of Pleasure was published in 1 897 by Joseph 
Jacobs.] There is also another play upon the subject, written 
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during Shakespeare's life^ '' for the amusement of an academic 
audience," a contemporary manuscript of which was edited 
by Pyce in 1842 for the Shakespeare Society. Few of its 
readers will be inclined to dissent from its learned editor's 
opinion, that Shakespeare was unacquainted with it; but 
there is a trifling coincidence between the dead academic 
and the living popular tragedy. In the former, as in the 
latter, Timon invites his false fair-weather friends to a mock 
banquet ; in the former he sets before them stones painted 
like artichokes, with which he pelts them from his presence ; 
in the latter, the dishes are filled with warm water, with 
which the host deluges his flying guests ; and yet one of the 
rout exclaims, ^^One day he gives us diamonds, next day 
stones" This incongruity seems manifestly due to a reminis- 
cence of the academic play; of which Shakespeare might 
have heard an account, or which might have been known 
to the writer of a dramatic ^'Life of Tymon" more or less 
antecedent to that one which has caused all others to be 
forgotten. [Shakespeare had a reference to '' critic Timon " 
in Loves Labour's Lost, IV. iii. 170. A play on the subject of 
Timon by the Italian Bojardo (before 1494), based upon Lu- 
dan's dialogue, was put into English verse by the dramatist 
Thomas Heywood in l637, with the title, Misantkropos or the 
Man-hater,'] 

For as to this play we have yet again a question of uncer- 
tain authorship. The internal evidence entirely sustains 
Heminge and Condell in setting it forth as one of Shake- 
speare's tragedies. The more important part of it, if not the 
larger, seems not only to be Shakespeare's, but to be emi- 
nently Shakespearian in style. Nor can we attribute to the 
subject of this tragedy alone the fierce misanthropy with 
which it is pervaded; for this, like strata heaped up by 
hidden fires, crops out elsewhere from the gentle and smiling 
surface of our author's most human and charitable nature. 
There is an intensity in the hatred, and a relish in its expres- 
sion, which could only spring from profoundest knowledge of 
mankind. But other parts are just as clearly not Shake- 
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L Wc sre ciiliicly williosft cztcnMl evidence es to 
tbe hclCHigf nc<mi eomporitioo cf this tngiodtj; and In die 
linw UmI I eonid gire to tbe nbject, I bete been vneUe to 
oieeovef eny fartftml eridenee cs ndi e kind ibek it eenld be 
keledlT eet fsftb ee pienriee If^^f^tg to eondnion. I duU 
enlj teutoie to five en opinhm In veiy ipenenu IfiHMj upon 
tim UlUnriMUi cnnnienlian ef tbe Aete end ft ' ^ ii^ j : 



[Wainf • BamLn ComannD jjid TAeuuinD.] 
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V. il-l» 
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It will be observed that the Scenes above attributed to 
Shakespeare are, with one or two exceptions, those in which 
Titmm in the principal personage ; and this supports the con- 
jecture either that the play was sketched by another drama- 
tist, who himself furnished only inferior Scenes, Shakespeare 
writing all those of most importance, or that it is made up 
of an older play which Shakespeare undertook to furbish and 
embellish, and upon which he was led to bestow more labour 
than he at first intended, without, however, making his 
r\facciameHto complete. The latter alternative accounts the 
better for the introduction of the Scenes between Aldbiades 
and the Senators of Athens, which have no connection what- 
ever with the progress of the play. But upon this subject we 
cannot even argue ; we can only guess ; and so I leave it ; 
merely remarking that the story of Timon is one which 
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would be likely to attract the eye of a London dramatist in 
Shakespeare's earlier years^ in spite of its unfitness for dra- 
matic treatment, on account of the eccentricity of its princi- 
pal, or rather its only, character, and the fact that it was very 
generally known to the public which a London company of 
players would ¥dsh to attract and please. [The older gen- 
eration of critics like Coleridge, Schlegel, Genrinus, and 
Ulrici, believed that the whole of Timon was Shakespeare's. 
That Shakespeare worked upon an older play was the view 
set forth by Knight, the Cambridge editors, and Delius (in the 
Shakespeare JahHntchy IL, 1867) ; but no traces of a play 
otherwise exist. Bulthaupt, a German scholar, held that 
Shakespeare's part in the play was inconsiderable. A con- 
trary view, that Shakespeare's work was the basis of the play 
and that the portions he ¥rrote were afterwards filled in and 
completed by some inferior dramatist, was first successfully 
put forth by the American scholar, Verplanck, and elaborated 
in The Illustrated Shakespeare, 1847. His argument is most 
accessible in the Introduction to Rolfe's edition of the play ; 
and most recent editors like Hudson, Rolfe, Gollancz, Herford, 
and Deighton accept this view with minor differences and modi- 
fications. This opinion was also expressed by Tschischwitz 
in the Shakespeare Jahrbuch, IV., in 1869. Fleay also devel- 
oped the same theory independently in 1869 and later with 
some differences in 1874 (see his Shakespeare Manual, pp. 187- 
208, 1878), and edited what he believed to be Shakespeare's 
Tinum in the Transactions of the New Shakespeare Society , 1874. 
One may incline to the opinion that Shakespeare possibly be- 
gan to remodel an older drama written either in prose or in 
rugged verse, substituting at times whole Scenes ; but he left 
his work so incomplete that either for the stage or for the ed- 
itors of the folio it was hastily finished by some literary hack. 
The main parts of the play were written by Shakespeare, 
the general plan merely outlined, to be filled in perhaps first 
when the editors of the folio decided to change the place of 
Troilus and Cressida. The inferior parts suggest post-Shake- 
spearian work rather than that of the older dramatists. Gol- 
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lHii% iilio fobilMitUfy agieef wttii Fleay «i^ BolfeynclBaM 
tiie IbOawiiig pMiifetaf imSJMilrfqiettiMi; L L 190 to cad 
QMf^aat, 879-«89); L ii. all; IL iL 45-181; HL aB 
OGMpt yL 89-10$; IV. ii. 80-^1, (?) iiL S^-86l/ 898-411, 
4i9-M9; V. 0)tl-57,ii.,iiL WiduNil cotaiiig into a di»- 
oaarion of particiular Seenot and Acts, Sidnifj Lee ilalea 
fOBOEallf : ^Internal evidence makes it dear tihat Shake- 
ipeaie's eoDeagoe was leqwoaible tar neaiiy tiie irliole of 
AoH IIL and V. But Ibe diaiaeter of Tfamon Uaoodf and 
aD tiie aoenes wUeh he domiiiatea aie from Shakeqwaie'a 
pen. Tfanon if caat in tiie mould of Lear.''] 

Hie date of tiie pindnction of tliis tiagedy, in tiie tarn in 
wUdi it liaa eome down to nsyis nnoertain. There is an 
entire alisenoe of external evidence upon that pointy and also 
of odier internal evidence than its stgrle. TUs places it 
among tiie plays whidi we owe to [a late] period of Shake- 
speare's productive lifik His woik npon it was probaUj per- 
ftimed between l605 and l6l0. [Sidnej Lee places it after 
Mmidk and JLear, and gronps it with the Shakespearian part 
0tPtrid$t and with AMkMg mid Qeopabrm and CoHolmuii, and 
aarfgns it to 1608.] 

The first folio is the only source of the text of Titmm of 
Athens ; and there it is found in a very corrupted state. Its 
versification in certain Scenes was probably never smooth, 
but in this regard it has doubtless suffered greatly in the 
printing-office or in transcription. In the latter part of the 
play the broken lines are scattered sparsely along the page 
of the folio, — the very wrecks of well-proportioned verses. 
Something has been done to remedy this misfortune ; but 
little can be safely attempted ; and the present editor, like 
his immediate prcKlecessors, has in many cases preserved the 
derangement of the folio, hopeless of all effort for its rectifi- 
cation. The sense of the text is in better condition than its 
form, especially in certain entire Scenes ; which again favours 
the conjecture that these Scenes are the work of an inferior 
artist. But throughout the play there is sufficient obscurity 
and corruption to make probable restoration welcome, even 
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at the cost of unosoal violence to the readings of the onfy 
authoritative edition. 

The period of the action, according to the passage in Plu- 
tarch, is about the time of the Peloponnesian war — b. c. 432. 

[The play has been frequently adapted : by Thomas Shad- 
well in 1678 ; by James Love in 1768 ; by Richard Cumber- 
land in 1771; and by Thomas Hall in 1786. Also the 
inspiration of Destouches' he DUstpatewr (1736), however 
altered the plot, seems to have come from Shakespeare's 
Timon, Since this Introduction was printed. Dr. Ernest 
Hunter Wright in '' The Authorship of Tunon of Athens " 
(Columbia University Press, 1910) has thrown important light 
on some of the problems connected with this play.] 
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TiHOK. a noblt Allunian. 

LlICIUB. 1 

LucnixcB, I lionlt : fioHtirtn o/Tlmaa. 
Sehpbomiuh, j 

VwmDiiJii. ofw o/Timon'8/oi*« PritiuU. 
ArBtASTin, a chnrlith Phiiotophar, 

aBiADEi, an Athenian Cnptain, 

,vnn, Sttirard to Tinion. 

^■A^iuus, [ Sirnanlt to Timon. 

Phiijotub. 

Tmw. J UtrvanU to TTmoii'B Ondium. 

Lvctua, 

Servants ofXarTo. Ventidiiis. awj Isidore : tvo of Tlmon's Oudileni 
Cnpld ONd Huken. Tkr** Stnngen. 
Poet, PsintcT, Jeweller, and Merchant 
A» M AthenUn. A Page. A FodL 



I* <o AldUodeg. 
LordB, Senaton, OdBcen, Soldieta, TUeres, and AtteoduitB. 
SCENE I Athens, and At Wood* a^foimnff. 



cite %iU of 

Wimon at ^tfttn^ 

Act One. 

Scene I. — Athens. A HaU in Timon^s House. 

Enter Poet, Painter, Jeweller, Merchant, and Others, 
(xt several doors. 

pOET. Good day, sir. 

''- PainUr. I am glad y' are well. 

Poet. I have not seen you long. How goes the 
world? 

Pain. It wears, sir, as it grows. 

Poet. Ay, that ^s well known ; 

But what particular rarity ? what strange. 
Which manifold record not matches ? — See, 
Magic of bounty ! all these spirits thy power 
Hath conjured to attend. I know the merchant. 

Pain. I know them both : th^ other ^s a jeweller. 

Merchant. O, ^t is a worthy lord. 

Jeweller. * Nay, that^s most fix^d. 

Mer. A most incomparable man ; breathed as it 
were, lo 

To an untirable and continuate goodness : 
He passes. 

Jew. I have a jewel here — 

* WMrt, wastes away, (a) ^ drMUVd, trained by exercise. 

* record^ accented on the (a) 

second syllable, (a) ^ pauMf excels, (a) 
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Mer. Ot pmj, kt^ mmX. Fortiie Lord TliDon, sir? 

Jem. IfbewiIltau!litlieatiiBite;bat.fiR-tl»t — 

Ah^ [7b tMUpy] "When we Ibr neompeaaB 
brnpcafa^ the nle, 
It itifaM tiw ^kiiy in tlwt hi^ifiy vetee 
WUdi ^itly ungi the good." 

Mer. [LmMi^ at tite Jewel.] Tia a good fenn. 

Jim. And rich : heee u a water, look j& ae 

Poia. Ton an npt» vr, m K>me woik, aome dedi- 
catko 
To the 9«it lonL 

Amfc A tiiii^ dii^'d idly from m& 

Our poaty b M a gmn, nhidi oom 
Vbom iilicooe H is nooriA^d : the fin f tiie fltnt 
flhews ncA tiD it be atnck ; oor gentle flame 
AonikM ttid( and, like the cunent, flies 
Eadi bouod it dufea. What have yoa then? 

Pom. A pictan, sir. — When cornea your book 
ftrthP 

Poet. Upm the heels of my pnsentment, nr. 
Lefs see your piece. ao 

Pain. T ia a good piece. 

Poet. So ^t ia : this comes off well, and excellent 

Pain. Indifferent 

Poet. Admirable ! How this grace 

Speaks his own standing ; what a mental power 
This eye shoots forth ; how big imagination 

u toueh A* titimatt, come np ' pnimlmetU, L e. prescDla- 

tothepricn (k) tkm of it to the 11U07. (■) 

** fimn, vUeh ooxtt. The , * oooMf off, I. & ia done, (b) 

ft>Uo miiprlnts Oomw, wUoA eiM. **** Bo» . . . ilamdimf, how 

Pope corrected the first ernx; the gracefuhieu of this figure 

Johnaon, the tecond. (t) uguea for the natnrahieas of Us 

*> ehafu. The fbUo, oAomi. poM. (■) 

(B) •• big, ftwdUy. (b) 
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Moves in this lip ; to th^ dumbness of the gesture 
One might interpret. 

Pain. It is a pretty mocking of the life. 
Here is a touch ; is ^t good ? 

Poei. Ill say of it. 

It tutors nature : artificial strife 40 

Lives in these touches, livelier than life. 

Enier certain Senators, who paes over the stage. 

Pain. How this lord is followed I 

Poet. The Senators of Athens : — happy man. 

Pain. Look, more ! 

Poet. You see this confluence, this great flood of 
visitors. 
I have in this rough work shapM out a man, 
Whom this beneath world doth embrace and hug 
With amplest entertainment : my fi^ee drift 
Halts not particularly, but moves itself 
In a wide sea of wax : no levelled malice 00 

Infects one comma in the course I hold. 
But flies an eagle flight, bold, and forth on. 
Leaving no tract behind. 

Pain. How shall I understand you ? 



^ nUsrpntf lend words or life. 

^ art^Mal j<ri/», the vying of 
art with nature, (r) 

«* man. The folio, mm. The 
reference is to Tknon^ not to the 
Senators, as Theobald saw. (w) 

^ parUeuiaHjft at any special 
personage, (r) 

M wids na of wm. Shake- 
speare may have known that the 
ancients wrote on a wax tablet 
The meti^hor is not worthy of 



him. UvelTdt aimed, purposed. 

*^ Inficti. Deighton suggests 
InterUt which is prosaic. Per- 
haps ** affects ** is what is meant. 
The idea seems to be that the 
poet*s satire is universal in its 
applicability and bold and broad 
in its sweep, (r) 

** tracts trade The words, 
radically the same, were used 
interchangeably, (w) 
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Poet. I irfl] unbolt to you. 
I Vou fee bow all conditions, how aU mni^ 
■fcA« well of glib aod alipp'rj' creatims M 
TjAve and austere quality, tender dcnm 
ir ■aricM to Lord l^mon : faia luge fartane. 




(liiM and pmpcftiM to Im Imw and teodaBce 
t»tmxUtjthmtt»i jm, fiwn the |Jwi hr'd Sattenr 
< Apemantai^ tiwifiew tbii^p bn» bettw 
•a to aUwr UnHclf : even he dn]|ii down 
: kiwB befim biiii) md lelui'iM id pnue 
■t rich in Tlmon^ nod. 

M. X Mw them apeak togetiia'. 
att. Sir, I have open a high and pkaMnt hill, 
gn'd Fortane to fae thn«*d : Qm ham o" th^ mount 
U mk'd with all dewrts» all kind (rf natone, 
That laboar on die boBom of this qdioe 
To {Hopagate their etatea : atm»grt them all, 
WImw eyes am on this Kivereign lady fix'd. 
One do I penonate of Lord Timoo^ frame, 
Whom Fortune with ber ivory band wafts to her, 
Whose present grace to present slaves and servants 
lYanslates bis rivals. 

Pain. *ris conceiv'd to scope. 

This throne, this Fortune, and this bill, metbinks, 
With one man beckoned from tbe rest below, 
Bowing his bead against tbe steepy mount 

* MudUian*, diipoattloos. — ** propagaU thtir riotw, *d- 

gbton. (a) vance thetr intcreits. (■} 

" proptrti**, Appropriates, kit " prtMttU Mlav*t, ioitant slaves 

loM, lore of him. [■) (b) 

 gloMt-faa'A, 1. e. like a minor ^ to teopt, with full eSecUve- 

reflectlng hii patroa's every look. ness. 

(a) *° againtt, towards, (a) 

** ail tUt*rU, men of oil dft- 

greei (tf merit (a) 
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To climb his happiness, would be well expressed 
In our condition. 

Poet. Nay, sir, but hear me on. 

All those which were hb fellows but of late, 
Some better than his value, on the moment 
Follow his strides, his lobbies fill with tendance, 
Rain sacrificial whisperings in his ear. 
Make sacred even his stirrup, and through him 
Drink the free air. 

Pain. Ay, marry, what of these ? 

Poei. When Fortune, in her shift and change of mood. 
Spurns down her late beloved, all his dependants, 90 

Which laboured after him to the mountain's top. 
Even on their knees and hands, let him slip down, 
Not one accompanying his declining foot. 

Pcun. *r is common : 
A thousand moral paintings I can shew, 
That shcdl demonstrate these quick blows of Fortune's 
More pr^nantly than words. Yet you do well 
To shew Lord Timon that mean eyes have seen 
The foot above the head. 

Trumpets sound. Enter Timon, attended ; the Servant 

of Ventidius talking with him. 



Timon. 

Ventidius'' Servant. 
is his debt; 



Imprisoned is he, say you ? 
Ay, my good lord : five talents 



100 



^ eondiUont art (r) 

** 9acr^ieial^ servile, (r) 

^ through him^ i. e. as at his 

gift. (K) 

*> handt . . . «2tp. The folio 

has hand and iiL The second 

folio gave handt; $Up is Rowe*8 

correction. 

voL.xn. — 13 • 



M tnMn = inferior, (r) 
** The stage direction of the 
folio is, ** Trumpsti sound. Enter 
Lord Timon addrunng himself e 
carteouely to eoery Sutar,^ (w) 

^^ five t€Uentt= about six thou- 
sand dollars, (r) 




Ibfafcfcb f I. 

71k mfcViliifai! 

I M Mt <niMt ftilkB^ to ikafce off 
BfyMndvfcnkBiitBndBe. lAikHvUn. 

rm,Sm^ Tavlofldridpncrbi^Uik 

Tllik CBMMMlMetobni: I«mH^kiinuom;u« 

Am* btJBf dnsaaiii^ dm nacoaB to ■&— 

Tb Mt Moo^ to Up tkt AcUe 1^ 

Bat to M^port Ua iftw. — Are TBB vdL 

r«M,ArK AflhippiDMitoyiiBrhiinoig! [fZHC 

Afer «■ Old AAnin. 

I 
OU M ^ n iam. Laid Homo, hen- He^edL I 

7%K. Rvdy, good fiither. J 

OU ^M. Hxm hart • wmnt natn'd LooHdi. — ' 

T^ffl. I have to : what of him P 
Old Ath. Most noble Hhwd, call tlie man before 

tbe& 
'I\m. Attends he here, or no F — Ludlius ! 

[Lnauca cornea formrd. 
LuciSus. Here, at your lordship's service. uo 

Old Ath. This fellow here. Lord 11111011, this th; 
creature, 
By night frequents my house. I am a man 

>•■ KfiumrtAU, influentUL (s) of the first two folios has been 
M thorn, those who. (■) restorad. White read with the 

M Pmriodt, assigns an end to. thiid and fourth folios, whM kt 

(a) MMf MMd* DM. (■) 

Mi wAm hi mvH Mwl (M, L & "> Mt/VnMAw'd, Ubented. (a) 

caiiaot bat need m& Hie leading 
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That from my first have been inclm''d to thrift. 
And my estate deserves an heir more raisM 
Than one which holds a trencher. 

Tinu Well ; what &rther ? 

Old Ath, One only daughter have I; no kin 
else. 
On whom I may confer what I hav^ got : 
The maid is fidr, o** th^ youngest for a bride, 
And I have bred her at my dearest cost 
In qualities of the best. This man of thine 130 

Attempts her love : I pr^ythee, noble lord, 
Join with me to forbid him her resort ; 
Myself have spoke in vain. 

Tim. The man is honest. 

Old Ath. Therefore he will be, Timon : 
His honesty rewards him in itself; 
It must not bear my daughter. 

Tim. Does she love him ? 

Old Ath. She is young, and apt : 
Our own precedent passions do instruct us 
What levity 's in youth. 

Tim. [To Lucnjus.] Love you the maid? 

Liw. Ay, my good lord ; and she accepts of it. liO 

Old Ath. If in her marriage my consent be missing, 
I call the gods to witness, I will choose 
Mine heir from forth the b^gars of the world^ 
And dispossess her alL 



1* o' tic yimngeitt Ycry yoong. 

(») 
^^ tm^ dearsit eoHt cost very 

great to myself, (r) 

1*3 her r$iortf to visit her. (r) 

iM This line is manifestly 

mutilated. But Warburton and 

Malone eiplained it, "therefore 



he will be honest**— in this 
matter, understood. [Deighton 
reads, Thtrefom lei wdl be. There 
are many other emendations — 
none specially good.] 

I" bear, gain, (r) 

1*^ aptt quick to leam. (r) 
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T\m. How Bhall she be endowed. 

If she be mated with an equal husband? 

Old Jth. Tluee talents on the present; in fiitoore 
alL 

Thru This gentleman of mine hath servM me 
long: 
To build his fortune, I will strain a little^ 
For t is a bond in men. Give him thy daughter; 
What you bestow, in him 1 11 oounteipoise, im 

And make him wei{^ with her. 

(M Jih. Most noUe lord. 

Fawn me to this your honour, she is his. 

Tim. My hand to thee; mine honour on my 
promise. 

Luc. Humbly I thank your lordship. Never may 
That state or fortune fisdl into my keeping. 
Which is not ow^d to you ! 

[Exeunt Luouus and Old Athenian. 

Pi?et. Vouchsafe my labour, and long live your 
lordship ! 

T\m. I thank you ; you shall hear from me anon : 
Go not away. — What have you there, my friend ? 

Pain. A piece of painting, which I do beseech leo 
Your lordship to accept. 

Tim, Painting is welcome. 

The painting is almost the natural man ; 
For since dishonour traffics with man''s nature. 
He is but outside : these pencilled figures are 
Even such as they give out. I like your work. 
And you shall find, I like it : wait attendance 
Till you hear farther from me. 

"• ow'd, i. e. regarded by me ^ Vouchtafs^ accept with con- 
as owed, (r) descension. (a) 

^ giv4 otUt pretend to be. (a) 
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Pain. The gods preserve ye ! 

Tim. Well fiEire you, gentleman: give me your 
hand; 
We must needs dine together. — Sir, your jewel 
Hath su£Per^d under praise. 

Jew. What, my lord ! dispraise ? 170 

7%7i. A mere satiety of commendations. 
If I should pay you for'^t as ^tis extolled, 
It would undew me quite. 

Jew. My lord, ^t is rated 

As those which sell would give: but you well 

know. 
Things of like value, difl^ng in the ownei^ 
Are prized by their masters. Believe ''t, dear lord. 
You mend the jewel by the wearing it. 

Tim. Well mockU 

Mer. No, my good lord; he speaks the common 
tongue. 
Which all men speak with him. iso 

T^fii. Look, who comes here. Will you be chid ? 

Enter Apemantus. 

Jew. We 11 bear with your lordship. 
Mer. Hell spare none. 

Tim. Grood morrow to thee, gentle Apemantus. 
Apemantus. Till I be gentle, stay thou for thy good 

mont)w ; 
When thou art Timon^s dog, and these knaves honest. 
Tim. Why dost thou call them knaves? thou 

know^st them not. 

^^ wnder prais$, throogh over- ^ WUl you b$ ehid ? Do yoa 
praise. The jeweller mistakes want to be chid ? (a) 
TinwtCi meaning, (a) "^^ thou seems to refer to 

Hmnm. (a) 



Jftm. Awtfayaot HHimiii? 

nM. To. 

Jfim. Ibtm I iq»t not. 

Jtm. Tod know tat, Aptmiaitm. 

Aftm. Tboa knov'bt I dki; I nlTd tibes by thy 

T^m. llHMiart praad, ApoMatiib 

Aftm. Of Dodiiiig n nodit  tiiit I aai not like 




71m. WfaHtMrartgoti^? 

Jftm. To knodc out «i booat AUmdm'b bndns. 

TiMi Tbit'bftdHdthoaltdiebr. 

Apm. Bi|H if dafa« notfahv be death by th' Uw. 

TW Hov Ukcrt tfaoa ttib piettoi^ Aponoatus 

^/MM. Hw bnt, tat the iiw«M*«w* 

Am. Wnx^ he not wdldHt punted U? 

Aftm. He wroo^it bettw that made the painter ; 
and yet he^ but « fflthy piece of wock. 

Pofafc ran Ados 

Apem. Tbj oiotber*! of mj genemtion : iriiat's she, 
if I be a Aog P 

71m. Wilt dine with me, Apemantos ? 

Apem, No ; I eat not lords. 

Tim. An thou ahould'st, thou 'dst anger ladies. 210 

Apem. O, ttiey eat lords ; bo they come by great 
bellies. 

Tim. That's a lascivious apprehension. 

Apem. So thou i4)prebendH it Take it for thy 
labour. 

Tim. How dost thou like this jewel, ApemantusP 

*i HtnoMHM. lack of meaning, comma after U, and pamphnsea, 

periwpa. (a) "SIdcc you put that iuterpreta- 

■>* gtfMraHon, tpedes. (k) tkm on my wonds, you are wel- 

*" DdgtitoD punctuates witb a come to tt fiir your paios." (a) 
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Apem. Not so well as plain-dealing, which will not 
cost a man a doit. 

Tim. What dost thou think ''t is worth ? 

Apem, Not worth my thinking. — How now, poet ! 220 

Poet. How now, philosopher ! 

Apem. Thou liest. 

Poet. Art not one ? 

Apem. Yes. 

Poet. Then, I lie not. 

Apem. Art not a poet ? 

Poet. Yes. 

Apem. Then, thou liest: look in thy last work, 
where thou hast feigned him a worthy fellow. 

Poet. That^s not feign'*d ; he is so. 230 

Apem. Yes, he is worthy of thee, and to pay thee 
for thy labour : he that loves to be flattered is woi*thy 
o^ the flatterer. Heavens, that I were a lord ! 

Tim. What would'^st do then, Apemantus ? 

Apem. Wexx as Apemantus does now, hate a lord 
with my heart 

Tim. What, thyself? 

Apem. Ay. 

Tim. Wherefore ? 

Apem. That I had no angry wit to be a lord. — 240 
Art not thou a merchant P 

Mer. Ay, Apemantus. 

Apem. Traffic confound thee, if the gods will not ! 

Mer. If traffic do it, the gods do it 



^^ ca$t The first two folios, 
ea»i, [doU^ coin of smallest 
value.] 

3^ I suggest (referring to the 
hot temper in which ApmncuUus 
uttered his wish) that we might 
read. That I had an angry fit 



to be a lord. [Most of the sug- 
gested readings are poor. Per- 
haps we should read no ampUr 
itU than to be. ampler might 
easily yield angry and than might 
have been accidentally dropped.] 
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Apem. Traffics thy god; and thy god confound 
thee! 

Trumpets sound. Enter a Servant. 

Tim. What trumpet 's that P 

Servant. T is Alcibiades, and some twenty horse. 
All of companionship. 

Tim. Pray, entertain them ; give them guide to 
us. — \E>reunt some Attendants. 2J0 

You must needs dine with them. — Go not you hence. 
Till I have thank'd you ; and when dinner 's done 

;w me this piece. — I am joyful of your sights. — 

Enter ALCinAoes, vith kit company. 
Most welcome, sir '. 

Apem. So, so, there. — 

Aches contract and starve your supple joints ! — 
That there should be small love 'mongst these sweet 

knaves, 
And all this courtesy ! The strain of man's bred out 
Into baboon and monkey. 

Alcibiades. Sir, you have sav'd my longing, and I feed 
Most hungerly on your sight. 

Tim. Right welcome, sir : 360 

Ere we depart, well share a bounteous time 
In different pleasures. Pray you, let us in. 

[Exeunt aU but Apehantub. 

Enter too Lords. 
1 Lord. What time o' day is't, Apemantus ? 
Apem. Time to be honest. 

*• Aehti. a dissyUable. The »" tfrain, rtock. («) 

noun it pronounced like the "* mv'd my, spared me. (») 

letter H. This speech la printed '*' ynr light, the flight of yoo. 

M ptoae In the te^, but ia mani- (a) 
festljr Tenc [*tan», desttOf.] ■^ tUpart, put (w) 
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1 Lord. That time serves stiU. 


 


Jpem 


. The most accursed thou, that still omitt'st it 




2 Lord. Thou art going to Lord Timon's feast. 


^^1 


Aum 


Av ; to see nieatJiiLJuiflJies. and wine heat 


1 






1 well. 

1 arewell twice. 270 
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Timon of Athens 



Scon n. — 7^ •Smw. a Boom if Statf in TiuoxV 
Himu. 

Haidbo^ fitm^iHg iomimunc A gnat banquet nerved 
m; Flatois and atien aUemSmgi tiien, enter Ti- 
mor, Aloiiadw, Lords, and Senators, with Vkktidius, 
iM^ "nMOK redtenudjrom priuMf and Attendants : 
Mm coma, propping ifter oi^ AmiANTtfs, dutconteni- 
edfy, Ske kimtef. 

Vemtidmu. Blort boDoar'd Olmoii, 
It hath plou'd the gods to lenmnbo' my father's age. 
And call him to lo^ peace. 
Ife ii gooe happj*, and haa left me ridi : 
Tbiea, aa in grateful virtue X am bound 
lb your flree heart, I do letum thoae talents, 
Douhled with thanks and serrice, from whose help 
I deri/d liboty. 

T\m, O, by no n 

Honest Ventidius : you mistake my love. 
I gave it freely ever ; and there 's none 10 

Can truly say, be gives, if he receives : 
If our betters play at that game, we must not dare 
To imitate them : faults that are rich are fair. 

Ven. A noble spirit ! 

[^They stand ceremoniouahf waiting Jhr Tiuon to tit. 

7\m. Nay, my lords, 

Ceremony was but devisM at first, 
To set a gloss on faint deeds, hollow welcomes. 
Recanting goodness, sorry ere *t is shown ; 
But where there is true friendship, there needs none. 
Pray, sit : more welcome are ye to my fortunes. 
Than my fortunes to me. L^^^^ "'■ ^ 

• Jrn, generous, (m) 
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1 Lord. My lord, we always have c<n)feaB*d it 

Apem. Ho, lio, confessed itP han^'d it, have you 
not? 

7^. O, ApemantUB ! — you are welcome. 

Apem. No, you shall not make me welcome : 
I come to have thee thrust me out of doors. 

Tim, Fiel tbou^rt a churl: yeVe got a humour 
there 
Does not become a man, H is much to blame. — 
They say, my lords, irajiiror breint est. 
But yond man is ever angry. 

Go, let him have a table by himself; so 

For he does neither affect company, 
Nor is he fit for't, indeed. 

Apem. Let me stay at thine apperil, l^mon : 
I come to observe ; I give thee warning on H. 

Tim. I take no heed of thee ; thou 'rt an Athenian, 
therefore, welcoma I myself would have no power; 
pr'ythee, let my meat make thee silent. 

Apem. 1 scorn thy meat ; 't would choke me, for I 
should ne'er flatter thee. — O you gods ! what a number 
of men eat .Timon, and he sees 'em not ! It grieves iO 
me to see so many dip their meat in one man's blood; 
and all the madness is, he cheers them up too. 
I wonder, men dare trust themselves with men : 
Methinks, they should invite them without knives ; 

** Ho, ho, eonfiu'd it f hang'd *■ fonMr, L & to sUeoce tbee. 

ti, &C. An Allusioo to the u.j- (t) 

ing "Confcu sod be banged." ■-*° In tbe ftdio, u tn thb 

(w) ediUoQ, three lines of verae are 

 ira furor brtoa ut, anger is given in tliis speech, the rest of 

a brief madness, (a) which is prose. [The &lio prints 

■* «wr. The Aillo, vtrit. IL fil-S also as prose,] 
Rowe made the change. ** all (A«m«(JiiM»,thenuHldat 

» q^, care for. (a) thing of alL (a) 

" .VfMra, peril (a) 




rnmon of Atbiais 



od for their tnest, and safer for their lives. 
K \ much example fur 't ; the feUow, that sits next 
I now, pRrts bread with him, pledges the breath of 
I in a divided draught, in the readiest man to kill 
a : 't hna bcrn proved. If I were a huge man, I 
ild fear to drink at meals ; s 

ii they iihould spy my windpipe's dangerous notes: 
wrkat men should drink with harness on their throats, 
y'im. My lord, — in heart ; and let the health go 

round. 
t Lunl. Let it flow this way, my good lord. 
Apem. Flow this way? A brave fellow! — he keeps 
tides well. Those healths will make thee and thy 
■ute look ill, 'I'imon. 

re's thai which is too weak to be a sinner, 
ttonest water, which ne'er left man i' th' nitre : 
^IUm and my food are equals ; there 's no odds ; « 

Auta are too proud to give thanks to the gods. 

Apeuantus' Grace. 

Immortal gods, I crave no pelf; 
I pray for no man but myself. 
Grant I may never prove so fond. 
To trust man on his oath or bond, 



"-• th»bnatkofltm,\. «, Ua 



ons bf 



for brtaih without corn- 
Cm) 

y mndpip»'i Jangtrout 
. e. apparently, the dan- 
mork offered their weap- 
107 windpipe or UuoaL 

uimcM, armoar. (i) 

n hutrl, I e. here 's to 70U 

11 my heart (a) 



*• brwM, fine, (a) 

**-* kttp*hvtiihiititU. Drigb- 
tan, "he keeps time and season, 
K. In desiring that the cnp should 
come round to him in turn and 
also with a pun on *fiow.'" 

*■ tHHMT. Hard to explain, 
and a rhyme seemi needed. 
Many words like liar, fiie, flier, 
have been suggested. (■) 

" FxuCi, feasters, perh^M. (■) 

" fond, footiib. (b) 
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Or a harlot for her weeping, 

Or a dog that seems a-sleeping. 

Or a keeper with my freedom. 

Or my friends, if I should need ^em. 

Amen. So fall to ^t : 70 

Rich men sin, and I eat root. 

[Eods and drinks. 

Much good dich thy good heart, Apemantus ! 

Tim, Captain Alcibiades, your heart ^s in the field 
now. 

Aldb. My heart is ever at your service, my lord. 

Tim. You had rather be at a breakfast of enemies, 
than a dinner of friends. 

Alcib. So they were bleeding-new, my lord, there ^s 
no meat like ^em : I could wish my best friend at such 
a feast. 80 

Apem. Would all those flatterers were thine ene- 
mies then, that then thou might ^st kill ^em, and bid 
me to ^em. 

1 Lord. Might we but have that happiness, my lord, 
that you would once use our hearts, whereby we might 
express some part of our zeals, we should think ourselves 
for ever perfect. 

Tim. O, no doubt, my good friends ; but the gods 
themselves have provided that I shall have much help 
from you: how had you been my friends else? why 90 
have you that charitable title from thousands, did not 
you chiefly belong to my heart P I have told more of 
you to myself than you can with modesty speak in your 

^ h&$p0r9 i. e. of a person. ^ of MtmUi, upon enemies. 

(») (H) 

^ dich, a very puxzling word ^ of/rimdi, with friends, (r) 

— possibly a misprint for doth = ^ from thousands, from among 

may it do. (a) thousands, (a) 
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own behalf; and thus far I con6nn yoiL O, you gods ! 
think I, what need we have any friends, if we should 
ne^er have need of ""em ? they were the most needless 
creatures living, should we ne^er have use for ''em ; and 
would most resemble sweet instruments hung up in cases, 
that keep their sounds to themselves. Why, I have 
often wished myself poorer, that I might come nearer to 100 
yoo. We are bom to do benefits ; and what better or 
properer can we call our own, than the riches of our 
fiiends ? O, what a precious comfort ^t is, to have so 
many, like brothers, commanding one another^s fortunes. 

joy, e^en made away ere ^t can be bom ! Mine eyes 
cannot hold out water, methinks : to foi^t their faults, 

1 drink to you. 

Apem. Thou weep^st to make them drink, Timon. 
2 Lord. Joy had the like conception in our eyes, 
And at that instant like a babe sprung up. no 

Apem. Ho, ho ! I laugh to think that babe a bas- 
tard. 
8 Lord. I promise you, my lord, you moved me 

much. 
Apem. Much ! [Tttcket sounded. 

71m. What means that trump ? — How now ! 

Enter a Sei'vant, 

Serv, Please you, my lord, there are certain ladies 
most desirous of admittance. 

Tim. Ladies ! What are their wills ? 

106 joy^ The folio has joyes^ another excuse for drinking, 

which Rowe corrected, (w) (h) 

^^ Thou weep'st. This is puz- i^** babe. Johnson understands 

zling, but seems to mean that " a weeping babe," but a new 

the result of Timons weeping birth of joy seems all that is 

will be to give the flatterers meant, (r) 
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Serv, There comes with them a forerunner, my lord, 
which bears that office to signify their pleasures. 

Tim. I pray, let them be admitted. 120 

Enter Cupid. 

Cupid. Hail to thee, worthy Timon; and to 
all 
That of his bounties taste ! The five best senses 
Acknowledge thee their patron ; and come freely 
To gratulate thy plenteous bosom. The ear, 
Taste, touch, and smell, pleasM from thy table rise ; 
They only now come but to feast thine eyes. 

7^171. They ^re welcome «dl. Let ^em have kind ad- 
mittance : 
Music, make their welcome. [Exit Cupid. 

1 Lord. You see, my lord, how ample y"* are belovM. 

Music. Enter Cupid, zaith a Mcuque of Ladies as 
Amazons, with lutes in their hands^ dancings and 
playing. 



lai-ft Th» sar, &c. In the folio, 
for these words, we have but 
one line. There Uut^ touch aU^ 
f>Uaid^ &C. Warburton made 
the change [which is generally 
adopted] with the comment, 
'* i. e. the five senses, Timon, 
acknowledge thee their patron; 
four of them, viz., the hearing, 
taste, touch, and smell, are all 
feasted at thy board, and these 
ladies come with me to entertain 
your sight in a masque.'* But, 
clever as this is, I am far from 
being sure that the folio does not 
give us the text as it was origi- 
nally written, and that we should 
not read, — 



** There taste, touch, all, pleased 
from thy table rise ; 
They only now come but to 
feast thme eyes.'* 

If it be asked to what "there ** 
refers, there may be the counter 
questions. What is the antecedent 
of ** his ** in the second line of the 
speech? What are the "five 
heti senses ? ** What is the ante- 
cedent of "they** in the sixth 
line ? The answers to these ques- 
tions will show that the speech is 
one in which strict grammatical 
coherence is not to be sought at 
the expense of much conjectural 
labour. 
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Jpem. Hey day ! what a sweep of vanity comes this 
way! ] 

:y dance ! they are mad women. 
Ike madness is the glory of this life, 
I this pomp shews to a little oil and root. 
! make ourselves fools, to disport ourselves; 
id spend our flatteries, to drink those men, 
in whase age we void it up again, 
th poisonous spite, and envy. 
Ho lives that's not depraved, or depraves? 
^o dies that bears not one spurn to their graves 
'heir friends' gift? I40 

aiild fear, those that dance before me now, 
luld one day stamp upon me : 't has been done. 
1 shut their doors against a setting sun. 

[T^ Lords rite Jram table, mth muck ador- 
ing of Timon ; aiid, to shew their loves, each 
stTigies out an Amazon, and all dance. Men 
I ' unth Worrun, a iofiy strain or two to the haut- 

boys, and cease. 
Tim. You have done our pleasures much grace, fair 
ladies. 
Set a fair ^hion on our entertainment, 
Which was not half so beautiful and kind : 
Vou have added worth unto% and lustre, 
And entertainM me with mine own device ; 
I am to thank you for it. 

1 Lady. My lord, you take us even at the best 160 
1" Hty day I The foUo, u >« Of Ufir frUttdi' gvfl, given 

often, Any day [an exclammtion by theb' friends, {r) 
which has nothing to do with d^]. >*■ dmiet, L e. the dance of 

u* m* = equal (a) the Aiumodb. — Deigbton. (a) 

w Omit to, is in comparison "o i £ady. My lord. The 

witli. (>) folio «Higna this speedi to 1 

~ ' r dfprttVM, slao- Lord. 

(•) 
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Apem. Faith, for the worst is filthy ; and would not 
hold taking, I doubt me. 

71m. Ladies, there is an idle banquet attends you. 
Please you to dispose yourselves. 

All Ladies. Most thankfully, my lord. 

[Blxeunt Cupid, and Ladies. 

Tim. Jlavius ! 

Flavius. My lord. 

Tim. The little casket bring me hither. 

Flav. Yes, my lord. [AsideJ] More jewels yet ! 
There is no crossing him in \ humour ; 
Else I should tell him, — well, — i^ &ith, I should, 160 
When alPs spent, he^d be crossed then, an he 

could. 
^ is pity bounty had not eyes behind. 
That man might ne^er be wretched for his mind. 

[£ri^, and returns Tmih the casket. 

1 Lord. Where be our men ? 
Serv. Here, my lord, in readiness. 

2 Lord. Our horses ! 
71m. O, my friends I 

I have one word to say to you. Look you, my good 

lord, 
I must entreat you, honour me so much, 
As to advance this jewel ; accept it and wear it, 170 

Kind my lord. 

1 Lord, I am so £Bur already in your gifts, — 

All. So are we all. 



^^ hold UMng^ bear handling. 

(H) 

^ %dU homquH, slight dessert 

^^ diipai$t arrange, (a) 
^^ eroit'd, Some see an allu- 
sion to the cross on coins ; Deigh- 
VOL. xn. — 14 



ton, to the crossing out of a debt 
in the creditors* books, (a) 
"• nUnd, L e. generosity, (a) 
^^ adwmes this jewd^ i.e. en- 
hance the value of it by accept- 
ing it (a) 
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Enter a Servant. 

Strv. My lord, there are certain nobles of the Sen- 
ate newly alighted, and come to visit you. 

Tim. They are fairly welcome. 

Flav, I beseech your honour. 
Vouchsafe me a word : it does concern you near. 

71m. Near ? why then another time 1 11 hear thee : 
I pr^ythee, let ^s be provided to shew them entertainment. 180 

Flav. [Aside.] I scarce know how. 

Enter another Servant. 

S Serv. May it please your honour. Lord Lucius, 
Out of his free love, hath presented to you 
Four milk-white horses, trapp'^d in silver. 

Tim. I shall accept them fairly : let the presents 

Enter a third Servant. 

Be worthily entertained. — How now ! what news ? 

3 Serv. Please you, my lord, that honourable gen- 
tleman, Lord LucuUus, entreats your company to- 
morrow to hunt with him ; and has sent your honour 
two brace of greyhounds. 190 

Tim, 1 11 hunt with him ; and let them be receiv''d. 
Not without fair reward. 

Flav. [Aside.] What will this come to ? 

He commands us to provide, and give great gifts. 
And all out of an empty coffer : 
Nor will he know his purse ; or yield me this. 
To shew him what a beggar his heart is, 

"' Ut V be provided^ let provi- ^^ entertaifCd^ taken care of. 

sion be made, (r) (r) 

iw trapped, harnessed, (r) 
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Being of no power to make his wishes good. 

His promises fly so beyond his state, 

That what he speaks is all in debt ; he owes 

For every word : he is so kind, that he now aoo 

Pays interest for ^t ; his land \ put to their books. 

Well, would I were gently put out of office. 

Before J were forced out ! 

Happier is he that has no friend to fee 

Than such as do e^en enemies exceed. 

I bleed inwardly for my lord. [Exit. 

Tim. You do yourselves 

Much wrong : you bate too much of your own merits. 
Here, my lord, a trifle of our love. 

2 Lord. With more than common thanks I will 

receive it. 

3 Lord. O, he ^s the very soul of bounty. 210 
Tim. And now I remember, my lord, you gave 

good words the other day of a bay courser I rode on : 
it is yours, because you \\\Cd it. 

2 Lord. O, I beseech you, pardon me, my lord, in 
that. 

Tim. You may take my word, my lord : I know no 
man can justly praise, but what he does affect ; I weigh 
my friend's affection with mine own ; I ^U tell you true. 
I ^11 call to you. 

AU Lords. O, none so welcome. 220 

Tim. I take all, and your several visitations. 
So kind to heart, ^t is not enough to give : 
Methinks, I could deal kingdoms to my friends. 
And ne^er be weary. — Alcibiades, 

^^ HaUf estate, (r) *>* io jfov, at your house. Cf. 

^^ haU^ abate, (a) the answer, (a) 

^7 affeett have an inclination 
for. (a) 



ns TimoQ of Athens AdOm 

Thoa aita aoldicr, thadbie sddoin ridi: 
It cooMS in dmritj to tfaee; fior all tbj fivi^g 
Is 'nMogit tk dciMd, and an tk lands thoa iMrt 
lie in m pitdiVl fidd. 

JUL A J, defiTd land» m J ktd. 

ILordL We are so Tirtnooil J boond, — 

Tim. And so tm 

Am I to yon. 

%Lord. So infinitel J cndear'dy — 

Tim. An to joo. — l4;fati ! moie lights I 

ILordL The best of happiness^ 

Honour, and fortones^ keep with joo, Locd Timon. 

Tmu Beady for bis fiimds. 

[Exemd ATi:iBf Aiacs, Lotds, 4^ 

Apewu What m ooil \ beste 1 

Serving of bedksy and jutting out of bums ! 
I doubt whether their legs be wcHrth the sums 
That are given for '^em. fUendship^iiiU of dregs : 
Methinks, fiJse hearts should never have sound kgs. 
Thus honest fools lay out their wealth on courtesies. 

71m. Now, Apemantus^ if thou wert not sullen, 240 
I would be good to thee. 

Apem. No, I ''ll nothing ; for if I should be bribM 
too, there would be none left to rail upon thee, and 
then thou would'^st sin the faster. Thou giv'st so long, 
Timon, I fear me, thou wilt give away thyself in 
paper shortly: what needs these feasts, pomps, and 
vain glories? 

» lU i. c giving thee gifts. "* eoO, fuss. (») 

(r) ^ b€okt^ nods, (r) 

^^ AU^ usuaUy explained as >** Ugt^ quibbling on '*leg** = 

*'all good wishes.** Deighton*8 obeisance. 

•' Wholly to you " seems better. •**-• in paper, in promises to 

(r) pay. Deighton^s suggestion, ** iq 



Ad Two 



Timon of Athens 



SIS 



T^m. Nay, an you b^n to rail on society once, 
I am sworn not to give r^ard to you. Farewell ; and 
come with better music. [Eait. 250 

Apem. So ; — thou wilt not hear me now ; — thou 
shalt not then; I^U lock thy heaven from thee. 
O, that menu's ears should be 
To counsel deaf, but not to flattery ! [Eant. 



Act Two. 

Scene I. — The Same. A Room in a Senator^s House. 
Enter a Senator, with papers in his hand, 

CENJ TOR. And late, five thousand to Varro ; and 

to Isidore 
He owes nine thousand, besides my former sum, 
Which makes it five-and-twenty — Still in motion 
Of raging waste ? It cannot hold ; it will not 
If I want gold, steal but a b^gar^s dog. 
And give it Timon, why, the dog coins gold : 
If I would sell my horse, and buy twenty more 
Better than he, why, give my horse to Timon ; 
Ask nothing, give it him, it foals me straight. 
And able horses. No porter at his gate ; 
But rather one that smiles, and still invites 
All that pass by. It cannot hold ; no reason 
Can found his state in safety. Caphis, ho I 
Caphis, I say ! 



10 



querpo,** L e. with fSew clothes 
on, is more ingenious than con- 
vincing, (r) 
^^ mutiot L e. tuned mind. 

f>M ThiB speech must needs be 



given in the irregular form in 
which the folio prints it 

^ hortet. Supply alio or too. 

w 

u ttai, ever, (r) 

u Con found kU stats, &c., 
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TimoQ of Adwns 



AlTi 



i 



Gopfeit. Hcfe, sir : what IS jour pkame ? 

Skm, Get oo jour doftk, and hisle joq to Lovd 
Timoo; 
I mp of Uu ic Uni far mj moneyB ; be not eeasVl 
With tl]|^t denud ; nor then sikncVI, when — 
^Commend me to your master"* — and the cap 
Flajrs in the ri|^ hand, thus ; — hot tell him, 
M J OSes ay to me. I most serve my torn 
Oat of mine own : bis days and times are pasty 
And my rdianoes on bis fiacted dates 
Have smit my credit. I love, and honour him. 
But most not break my back to heal bis finger. 
Immediate are my needs ; and my relief 
Most not be tossM and tiim'*d to me in words. 
But find supply immediate. Get you gone : 
Put on a most importunate aspect, 
A visage of demand ; for, I do fear. 
When every feather sticks in bis own wing, 
l^rd Timon will be left a naked gull. 
Which flashes now a phoenix. Gret you gone. 

Caph> I go, sir. 

Sen. Take the bonds along with you. 
And have the dates in compt. 



(Ckmsider his state founded]. The 
folio hns Can sound, Sec (with 
the long /). The error is the 
most trifling possible : the obvious 
and impcrntive correction was 
made by [Hanmer]. 

1* ImjHtriunB, accented on the 
second syllable, (r) 

«> uaet means " ties." (a) 
^ fracUd^ infracted, broken. 

(•) 



^ hiif its. Of course the 
reference is to the sums borrowed 
getting back to the lenders, (a) 

" Which refers to Timan, 

M Taks the bonds, &c. Before 
these words the folio repeats those 
of the previous speech [and is 
followed by some recent eiditors]. 

** compt, count The dates 
were perhaps necessary for the 
calculation of interest (a) 



Scene Two 

Caph. 
Sen, 



Timon of Athens 

I will, sir. 



815 



Go. 
[Exeunt. 



Scene II. — The Same. A HaU in Timon's House. 
Enter Flavhts, with many bills in his hands. 

Flav. No care, no stop : so senseless of expense, 
That he will neither know how to maintain it. 
Nor cease his flow of riot ; takes no account 
How things go from him, nor resumes no care 
Of what is to continue. Never mind 
Was to be so unwise, to be so kind. 
What shall be done ? He will not hear, till feel. 
I must be round with him, now he comes from hunting. 
Fie, fie, fie, fie ! 

Enter Cafhis, and the Servants of Isidore and Varro. 

Caph. Good even, Varro. What ! 

You come for money ? 

Varrds Servant. Is ^t not your business too ? lO 

Caph. It is. — And yours too, Isidore ? 

I Adores Servant. It is so. 

Caph. Would we were all discharged ! 

Var. Serv. I fear it. 

Caph. Here comes the lord. 



*-• There is corruption 
throughout the speech, especially 
in IL 6 and 7. (r) 

^ resutius. [The folio, r§- 
tume.] Might we not read 
assumsif 

^ Of tohat it to eofUifiuSt L e. 
of how things can be kept up. 

(R) 



* TTot, L e. was made, (a) 
' fed, i. e. he feeL (a) 

* round, blunt (a) 

* Oood 0V0fi, i. e. afternoon. 
[Note that the servants are ad- 
dressed by their masters* names.] 

^ ditcharg^d^ paid. I fiarU^ 
L e. I fear we won^ be. (a) 
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EhA&t ^HOHf AumAim, ami Lords, 4^. 

7%R. So HXiD u dinner *8 dom, we 'U forth again. 
My AldbiadM. — Wth me 1 what ia your will ? 

CbpA. My Iwd, here ii a note of otrtain dues. 

Twm. Dum! Whoice an yoa ? 

CiyiA. Of Athais here, my lord. 

Tim. Qo to my rtewaid 

GipA. FleaM it your lordihip, lie hath put me ofT 
To the Bucwarioii tS. new days tfaia month : 20 

Hy master is awak'd by great oocanoa 
To call apoD his own, and humbly pmys jou 
lliat with your other noble parts yoa ^U suit 
\n giriog Um his right 

7^ Mine honest friend, 

I pr'ythe^ but repair to me next morning. 

C^>A. Nay, good my lord, — 

7%n. Contain thyself, good friend. 

Var, Sen. One Vairo*s servant, my good lord, — 

/rid. Serv. Fi-om Isidore : 

He humbly prays your speedy payment, — 

Caph. If you did know, my lord, my master's 
wonts, — 

For. Serv. T was due on forfeiture, my lord, six 
weeks, 30 

And past, — 

/rid. Serv. Your steward puts me off, my lord, 
And I am sent expressly to your lordship. 

Tim. Give me breath. — 
I do beseech you, good my lords, kec^ on ; 

[ExewU Alcibiases and Lords. 

>< forth, L c to the hunt. *> I. e. to the time of oew 

(R) moon. («) 

** mrtt, accord (■) 
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1 11 wait upon you instantly. — Come hither : pray you, 

[To Flavtos. 
How goes the world, that I am thus encountered 
With clfunorous demands of date-broke bonds, 
And the detention of long-since-due debts, 
Against my honour ? 

Flav. Please you, gentlemen, 40 

The time is unagreeable to this business : 
Your importunacy cease till after dinner. 
That I may make his lordship understand 
Wherefore you are not paid. 

Tkn, Do so, my firiends. 

See them well entertained. [Exit Timon. 

Flav. Pniy9 draw near. 

[EocU Flavius. 

Enter Afemaktus amd a Fool. 

Caph. Stay, stay ; here comes the Fool with Ape- 
mantus : let ^s have some sport with 'em. 

Var. Serv. Hang him, he ^U abuse us. 

leid. Serv, A plague upon him, dog I 

Var, Serv. How dost. Fool ? 50 

Apem, Dost dialogue with thy shadow? 

Var. Serv. I speak not to thee. 

Apem. No ; ^t is to thyself. — Come away. 

[To the FooL 

Isid. Serv. [To Var. Serv.] There's the fool hangs 
on your back already. 

Apem. No, thou stand'st single; thouVt not on 
him yet. 

" dai64frok€. The iblio, dsbtt line, and the verse is overloaded 
brokeut which, as lanj^-nme&'due in this, we may be sure is cor- 
eUbU are mentioned in the next nipt (w) 
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Cefk. When > the fixd BOW P 

Jpem, He Lut uk''d the qontion. — Poor rogues, 
■nd onito^ men ; bawdt between gold and want. & 

JB Sen. What an m, Apeouutus ? 

Aftm. Arnta. 

JUServ. Vfhjf 

Jpam, Hut joa nk me what you are, and tlo not 
know yoondm. — Speak to 'em, FooL 

FoU. How do you, gentlemen P 

JB Sirv. Gnmenaeii good FooL How does your 



Fool. ^le'k e'en aetttng on water to acaU nch 
duokcDB ai yen an, Woold we could aee jaa 
Corinth! 

Aptm, Good: gramercy. 



f^tfA-Page. 



at 70 J 



FM, Look joa, hen cornea my mi atrm ' page; 

Page. [To the FooL] Why, how now, Q^ttain 
what do you in this wise company? — How dost thou, 
Apemantus P 

Apem, Would I bad a rod iu my mouth, that I 
might answer thee profitably. 

Page. Pr'ythee, Apemantus, read me the 'supeiv 
scription of these letters : I know not which is which. 80 

Apem, Canst not read P 

Page. No. 

"I OranuTtiUi, laanj thanki. brotheL Cf. 1 Btnry TV, IL iv. 

(■) 13. 

" t«Uing ott, L & on th« fire " mitrm'. The folio, Maa- 

preporatory to "plucking him." Un, «s also in L 102, in (vnae- 

Hiere is an allusion to the sweat- qucDce, doubtless, of the use of 

lug treatment (a) the initial letter common to both 

'^ Connth, m cant mune for words. 
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Jpem. There will little learning die, then, that day 
thou art hanged. This is to Lord Timon ; this to 
Alcibiades. Go: thou wast bom a bastard, and 
thou It die a bawd. 

Page. Thou wast whelped a dog; and thou shalt 
famish, — a doge's death. Answer not ; I am gone. 

[Exit Page. 

Jpem. E^en so thou outrun^st grace. Fool, I will 
go with you to Lord Timon's. 90 

Fool, Will you leave me there ? 

Jpem. If 'Kmon stay at home. — You three serve 
three usurers ? 

JU Serv. I would they serv'd us ! 

Jpem. So would I, — as good a trick as ever hang- 
man served thief. 

Fool. Are you three usurers^ men ? 

Jll Serv. Ay, Fool. 

Fool. I think no usurer but has a fool to his ser- 
vant : my mistress is one, and I am her fooL When lOO 
men come to borrow of your masters, they approach 
sadly, and go away merry ; but they enter my mistress' 
house merrily, and go away sadly. The reason of 
this? 

Var. Serv. I could render one. 

Jpem. Do it, then, that we may aocoimt thee a 
whoremaster and a knave; which notwithstanding, 
thou shalt be no less esteemed. 

Var. Serv. What is a whoremaster, Fool ? 

Fool. A fool in good clothes, and something likeiio 
thee. 'T is a spirit : sometime 't appears like a lord ; 
sometime like a lawyer; sometime like a philosopher, 

^ Lord Tmoti't, Seemingly a blunder, as they are there already. 

(«) 
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with two stones more than his artificial one. He is 
ytrj oflen like a knight ; and generally in all shapes, 
ibat man goes up and down in, from fourscore to 
thirteen, this spirit walks in. 

Var. Serv. Thou art not altogether a fool. 

Fooi. Nor thou altogether a wise man : as mm 
foolery as I have, so much wit thou lack'st. 

Apfm, That answer might have become Ape- lao 



I 



AU Serv. Aside, aside : here comes Lord Timrai. 

EiUtr TiMON caid Flavius. 

Apmu Come, with me. Fool, come. i 

Fool. I do not always follow lover, elder hrother, 
nd woman ; sometime, the philosopher. 

\Exnmt Atemantus and Fool. 
Ftav. Pray you, walk near: I'll speak with you 
anon. {^E^xeunt Serv. 

TTwi. You make me marvel. Wherefore, ere this 
time. 
Had you not fully laid my state before me. 
That I might so have rated my expense 
As I had leave of means ? 

Flav. You would not hear me, 130 

At many leisures I proposed. 

Tim. Go to : 

Perchance, some single vantages you took, 
When my indisposition put you back ; 
And that unaptness made your minister, 
Thus to excuse yourself. 

■*• «Ii«r Irotiur, "who, as "• rattd, Hgnlated (>) 

having oiore money, would be ^*^ propot'd. The [fint] fdio, 

moK czbrnvagant" — Ddghton. propot*. (w) 

(k) m «mm|^«m», dUiacIlaatiOQ. 



190 
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Flav. O, my good lord ! 

At many times I brought in my accounts. 
Laid them before you : you would throw them off, 
And say, you found them in mine honesty. 
When for some trifling present you have bid me 
Return so much, I have shook my head, and wept ; 140 
Yea, Against th^ authority of manners, prayed you 
To hold your hand more dose : I did endiue 
Not seldom nor no slight checks, when I have 
Prompted you, in the ebb of your estate. 
And your great flow of debts. My loved lord. 
Though you hear now, — too late ! — yet now ^s a 

time — 
The greatest of your having lacks a half 
To pay your present debts. 

Tim. Let all my land be sold. 

Flav. T is all engaged, some forfeited and gone ; 
And' what remains will hardly stop the mouth 150 

Of present dues. The futture comes apace ; 
What shall defend the interim ? and at length 
How goes our reckoning ? 

Tim. To Lacedsemon did my land extend. 

Flav. O, my good lord ! the world is but a word ; 
Were it all yours to give it in a breath. 
How quickly were it gone ? 

Tim. You tell me true. 

Flav. If you suspect my husbandry, or fidsehood. 
Call me before th^ exactest auditors. 

The lines mean **and that dis- Urns, construing the phrase, ap- 

inclination you have made to parently, with what follows. It 

serve as an excuse.'*— Deig^ton. seems better, however, to cut it 

(r) off and to supply some such 

1^ Ml, with regard ta (a) phrase as ** for letting you.** 

^ ^ now** a tUms. White (a) 

had no marie of punctuation after mt ham/ng^ possession, (a) 



ftU 
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But tiiejr do shake their heads, and I am here 
No richer in retain. 

7W. la't tnie? can't be f 

flav. TLej answer, in a joiat and cnrporate voice, 
Hiat now they are at fall, want treasure, cantwt 
Do what tbey would : are lorTy — ^ou are hooourable. 
But yet they eould have wish'd — they know not — 
Something bath heen amisa — a noble nature 21 

May catrh a wrench — would all were well — 't is pity : 
And so, intending other wrious mattera. 
After dixlaNterul IcMiks, and thene hattl fractions. 
With certain half-caps, and cold-moviug nods, 
They froze me into silencf. 

Tim. You gods, reward them ! — 

Pr'ythee, man, look cheerly : these old fellows 
Have their ingratitude in them hereditary : 
Their blood i* cak'd, 'tis cold, it seldom Hows ; 
T if lack of kindly warmth they are not kind, 
And nature, a» it grows again toward earth, 23 

Is ffljihiorrd for the journey, dull, and heavy. — 
60 to Ventidius, — [TboServ,] Pr'ythee, [to Platiub.] 

be not sad. 
Thou art true and honest : ingeniously I speak, 
No blame belongs to thee. — [To Serv. ] Ventidius 

lately 
Buried his father ; by whose death, he ^s stepp'd 
Into a great estate : when he was poor, 
Imprison'd, and in scarcity of friends, 
I cleared him with five talents : greet him from me ; 



at fail, in a low atai 

inlAulH^, pretending. 
,^tM)tton>, brolcen, hi 

(■) 



e of i< half-tap*, grudging aaluta- 

Uons. (b) 
(■) *■■ landly, natural. (■) 

Iting *" n^moM^, i. e. ingenu- 
ously, (w) 



r^ 
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Bid him suppose some good necessity 

Touches his friend, which craves to be remembered 230 

With those five talents : — that had, [to Flav.] give 

it these fellows 
To whom ^t is instant due. Ne^er speak, or think, 
That Timon'*s fortunes ^mong his friends can sink. 
Flav. I would, I could not think it : that thought 

is bounty'^s foe ; 
Being free itself, it thinks all others so. [Ea^eunt. 



Act Three. 

Scene I. The Same. A Room in LncuLLUs^s House. 
Flaminius waiting. Enter a Servant to him. 

SERVANT. I have told my lord of you ; he is 
coming down to you. 
Flam. I thank you, sir. 

Enter Lucullus. 

Sero. Here 's my lord. 

LucuUue. [Aside.] One of Lord Timon^s men ? a 
gift, I warrant. Why, this hits right; I dreamt of a 
silver bason and ewer to-night. Flaminius, honest 
Flaminius, you are very respectively welcome, sir. — 
Fill me some wine. — [Exit Servant.] And how does 
that honourable complete, fi^ee-hearted gentleman of 10 
Athens, thy very bountiful good lord and master. 

Flam. His health is well, sir. 

** ffood^ genuine, (r) * ««ry rstptethtfyt i e. re- 

'■^ Jr€$, generous, (r) spectftilly. 

VOL. xn. — 15 



Timon of Athens Ad Thne 

LmcuL I am right glad that his health is well, sir. 
And what hast thou there under thy doak, pietty 
Flaininius? 

Flam. Faith, nothing but an empty box, sir, whidi, 
in my lonTs behalf^ I come to entreat your honour to 
hupply ; who, having great and instant occasion to use 
fifty talents, hath sent to your lordship to furnish him, 
nothing doubting your present assistance therein. 20 

Lund. La, la, la, la, — ^ nothing doubting,^ says he ? 
alas, good lord ! a noble gentleman "^t is, if he would 
not keep so good a hou^^ Many a time and often I 
ha^ din'^d with him, and told him on ^t ; and come again 
to supper to him, of purpose to have him spend less, 
and yet he would embrace no counsel, take no warning 
by my coming. Ever}- man has his fault, and honesty 
is his : I ha^ told him on \ but I could ne^er get him 
j from 't 

* Enter the Servant with wine. 

Serv, Please your lordship, here is the wina so 

Lund, Flaminius, I have noted thee always wise. 
I lere \s to thee. 

FUim, Your lordship speaks your pleasure. 

lAtaiL I have observed thee always for a towardly 
[)rompt spirit, — give thee thy due, — and one that 
knows what Ixilongs to reason ; and canst use the time 
well, if the time use thee well : good parts in thee. — 
(iet you gone, sirrah. [7b the Servant, ivho goes out.] 
— Draw nearer, honest Flaminius. Thy lord 's a boun- 
tiful gentleman ; but thou art wise, and thou know'^st 40 
well enough, although thou com'st to me, that this is 

^ Iiavfi hiniy get him to. (r) ^ your pleasure, L e. as you 

2^ hon^atj/, generosity, honour. will, (r) 
Cf. III. ii. 49. ** towardly^ receptive, (r) 



I 



Scene One 



Timon of Athens 
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DO time to lend money, especially upon bare friendship, 
without security. Here^s three solidares for thee; 
good boy, wink at me, and say thou saw^st me not. 
Fare thee well. 

Flam, Is^t possible, the world should so much 
differ. 
And we alive that liv^d ? Fly, damned baseness, 
To him that worships thee. 

[ThrouAng the money away. 

LucuL Ha ! now I see thou art a fool, and fit for 
thy master. \^Blxit Lucullus. 

Flam. May these add to the number that may scald 
thee! 
Let molten coin be thy damnation, 
Thou disease of a friend, and not himself ! 
Has firiendship such a faint and milky heart. 
It turns in less than two nights ? O you gods ! 
I feel my master^s passion. This slave. 
Unto his honour, has my lord^s meat in him : 
Why should it thrive, and turn to nutriment. 
When he is turned to poison ? 
O, may diseases only work upon ^t ! 
And, when he^s sick to death, let not that part of 

natiu«, 
Which my lord paid for, be of any power 
To expel sickness, but prolong his hour ! [Exit. 



50 



60 



^ ioUdareit small coins. 

Latin, toUcU; French, jottf. (a) 
^ wink^ close your eye. (a) 
*7 aliMi L e. be still alive, (a) 
*i damnation^ torment, or 

cause of death, (a) 

M turm, cf. milky, 1. 53. (a) 
** /m{, i. e. fed already, (a) 
Tkia »lao€ . . . tn him. 



The passage has been variously 
but needlessly amended. Luetd- 
lui was honoured by sitting at 
Thnon't table. 

^ hU houTt L e. of suffering ; 
or A«« = it8, with reference to 
sickness, Jiour meaning period. 




tmiimt. What the Lord Ttmoor be b n* nxj 



1 iftnwyr. Wc kw»v hin (or tw Ibm, tbcx^fa we 
■M Iwt ■baa^m ta boa. But I can IcU jroa ooe 
ttfaig^ vj Isfd, and «ladl I hemr &oai oonmoa ra- 
■om : BOV Laid Ttaao^ h*ppy hours uc dooe and 



t from him. 

Zae. Ra! no^ do aot beliere it; be tmaaot want 
fcraonajr. 

ff AnM. But bdievt jou this, ror lord, that, not 
long i^B, one of Im mm wa« oith the Lend LuctU- 
im,to borrow ao maiiy talenU; oay, urgM extremely 
fer% and ibawad whtt Oeceuitv belong 'd tot, and 
Trtwof dMfd. 

Luc How? 

ff Stnm. I tell joa, deiii*il, m; lonL 

Imc. What a strange case was that! now, before 
the god«, I am asham'd on 't Denied that honour- 
able man ? there was very little honour shew'd in 't. 
For my own part, I mOst needs confess I have re- ao 
t»iv(jd lome small kindnesses from him, as money, 
plate, jewels, and such like trifles, nothing comparing 
to his ; yet, had he mistook him, and sent to me, I 
should ne'er have denied his occasion so many talents. 

'* Ho man]/. Cf, note to L 39. occasion of tome comment Per. 

Possibly a mistake, or else lued hspi It means " looked upon him 

Is meftn a Urffe definite amount {LucMh*) with the disfaTonr he 

ThMbald read J^y here and in deeerTes." Deighton inclines to 

L ■«. (b) this view, making inktook = 

" mittook him, I t. deceived misdoubted.] 
hliasslf. [This hu becD the 
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Enter Sebvilius. 

ServiUus. See, by good hap, yonder ^s my lord; I 
have sweat to see his honour. — My honoured lord, — 

[To Lucius. 

Luc. Servilius! you are kindly met, sir. Fare 
thee well : commend me to thy honourable- virtuous 
lord, my very exquisite firiend. 

Ser. May it please your honour, my lord hath 30 
sent — 

Luc. Ha ! what has he sent ? I am so much en- 
deared to that lord, he^s ever sending: how shall I 
thank him, think^st thou ? And what has he sent now ? 

Ser. Has only sent his present occasion now, my 
lord ; requesting your lordship to supply his instant 
use with so many talents. 

Luc. I know, his lordship is but merry with me: 
He cannot want fifty-five hundred talents. 

Ser. But in the mean time he wants less, my lord. 40 
If his occasion were not virtuous, 
I should not urge it half so faithfully. 

Luc. Dost thou speak seriously, Servilius ? 

Ser. Upon my soul, ^tis true, sir. 

Luc. What a wicked beast was I, to disfumish my- 



* J7a#, i. e. He has ; the sub- 
ject being omitted — as often. 

^ fifiy-fiv* hundred tdUnU, 
We probably owe this reading to 
accident of some kind. It will 
be observed that S^rvUhu names 
no specific sum, but uses the 
general term *' so many,** which 
not improbably is a renmant of 
the first sketch of the play, *' so 
many" having been written in 
place of the specific and proper 



number. Fifty-five hundred tal- 
ents is such a colossal sum (over 
six millions of dollars) that Lucul' 
2ii#* namesake might easily have 
** wanted ** it One suspects that 
in ** fifty-five ** are united a word 
carelessly used, ** fifty,** and that 
which was meant to be substituted 
fbr it, " five." 

^ mrtuoui^ i. e. strong, press- 
ing, [or a just one.] 



Timon of Athens .at Thm 

■df i^faat ndi a good time, when I might b»' dwwm 
msBbk! how tmlnckilj it happened, thsi 
mdiMe the <1aj betan for a bUfe put. mod 
t m gimt dal of honour ! — Serriliiis, do« before 
t godi, I fta not able to do; the more beast. I M 
I MJ. — I wa* «THling to um Lord Thnoo mt^el^ tfaeae 
» fntlcraen out witnoa ; bat I woold not, for the wealth 
of Atbrai, I hati done 't now. Commend me bountiftillT 
to bis good lordibtp : and I hope hi* booour wiU ooo- 
cei<re the blnsit of mc, berauw I bare do power to be 
kind : — and tell bint this from me, I count it one of 
my gTinteit affliction*, aaVi that I cannot pleasure such 
an lionourable gpntleman. Good ServilJus, will you be- 
friend me BO far, as to use mine own words to him r 

Str. Y«, rir, I shall 6A 

Imc, 1 11 look you out a good turn, Servtlius. — 

[Exit SEa^TLius. 
I Tnie, ui you utid, Timon is shrunk indeed ; 
\ Anil liD tliat *s once deni'd will hardly speed. 

[Erit Lccms. 
I S^ran. Do you observe this, Hostilius ? 
ft Stran. Ay, too well. 
1 Stran. Why. this 
Ii the world's soul ; and just of the same piece 
Is every flatterer^s spirit. Who can call him 
His friend, that dips in the same dish ? for in 
My knowing, Timon has been this lord's father, to 



** agaititl. Just before, (a) 
*'■* that I ihonld pttrehtut tfu 
iuf bt/ori for a littU part, &c 
Jscluon proposed to clcai' the 
obscurity by reading " that I 
sbouid puTchue the daf before, 
ud fbr a little put uDdo.~ 



dations. Rolfe prefers Steevem' 
explanation. " By purchasing 
what brought me little honour, 1 
have lost the honourable c^>por- 
timity of supplying the waota of 
my friend.] 

> ipiril. The original, iport 



[Thtae are many suggested emen- Theobald's correctloa 



nL 
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And kept his credit with his purse, 
Supported bis estate ; nay, Timon^s money 
Has paid his men their wages : he ne^er drinks, 
But Timon^s silver treads upon his lip ; 
And yet, (O, see the monstrousness of man 
When he looks out in an ungrateful shape !) 
He does deny him, in respect of his. 
What charitable men afford to beggars. 

3 Stran, Religion groans at it. 

1 Stran. For mine own part, 

I never tasted Timon in my life, so 

Nor came any of bis bounties over me. 
To mark me for his friend ; yet, I protest. 
For his right noble mind, illustrious virtue. 
And honourable carriage. 
Had his necessity made use of me, 
I would have put my wealth into donation, 
And the best half should have retum'^d to him. 
So much I love his heart. But, I perceive. 
Men must learn now with pity to dispense : 
For policy sits above conscience. [Exeunt. 90 

Scene III. — The Same. A Room in Sempronius^s 
House. 

Enter SEifpaoNius and a Servant of Timon^s. 

Sempronius. Must he needs trouble me in^t? 
Humph ! ''Bove all others ? 

^ in rup^ct of his, L e. when regard it as a gift from him, and 

one considers what he possesses. to return him half of it [Deigh- 

(b) ton suggests for donation, the 

^ I. e. although I owe none crux of the passage, location, in 

of my wealth to Timon, yet, if in the sense of letting out or leasing.] 

his need he had applied to me, ^ oonseienee, three syllables. 

I should have been willing to (a) 



tSit Tiraon of Athens Ja Tin 

He mif^t liATe tried I.ord I^udus, or LocoUiu ; 
Ant) DOW Ventidiuit U wealthj too. 
Whom he redectn'd from pmon : all tboe 
Owe their otates unto him. 

Smi. Mj lord. 

They have all been touch'd, and found base metal ; 
For they have all deni'd him. 

A'em. How '. have they denied him ? 

Have Vcntidius and Lucullus denied him ? 
And doe* he send to me ? Three ? humph ! 
It shew* but little love or judgment ia him : i 

MuAt I lie bin la&t refuge ? His friends, like pfayBi- 
cions, 

' Tlirice give him over ! must I take the cure upon me ? 
Has much dixgmc'd me in 't : I 'm angry at him, 
That might have known my place. I see no seiiae 
for't, 

r But hiN oeca.Mons might have woo'd me tirst ; 
For, in my conscience, I was the first man 
Thill i-Vr rettived gift from him : 
And does he think bo bockwardly of me now, 
That 1*11 requite it lost? No : so it may prove 
An argument of laughter to the rest, 9 

And 'mongst lords I be thought a fool. 
I 'd rather than the worth of thrice the sum, 
Had sent to me first, but for my mind's sake ; 
I *d such a courage to do him good. But now return. 
And with their faint reply this answer join ; 
Who bates mine honour shall not know my coin. 

[Exit. 



i 



'•" SnTiprpniti*' apecch ii thu* 
printed in the folio, but, if it were 
ever constructed in verse, only the 
irreparable wnclt remaiaa. 



" I. From the second folio. 
'* courage, fixed molutioii. (b) 
* bate*, abates, (a) 



rx 
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Serv. Excellent ! Your lordship ^s a goodly villain. 
The Devil knew not what he did, when he made man 
politic ; he crossed himself by ^t : and I cannot think, 
but, in the end, the villainies of man wiU set him 80 
clear. How fairly this lord strives to appear foul? 
takes virtuous copies to be wicked ; like those that, 
under hot, ardent zeal, would set whole realms on 
fire. Of such a nature is his politic love. 
This was my lord^s best hope ; now all are fled. 
Save the gods only. Now his friends are dead. 
Doors, that were ne^er acquainted with their wards 
Many a bounteous year, must be employed 
Now to guard sure their master : 

And this is all a liberal course allows ; 40 

Who cannot keep his wealth must keep his house. 

[Exii. 



Scene IV. — The Same. A HaU in Timon's House. 

Enter two Servants of Vabbo and the Servant of 
Lacros, meeting Titus, Hortensius, and other Ser- 
vants to TiMON^s creditors^ waiting his coming out. 

Var. Serv. Well met; good-morrow, Titus and 

Hortensius. 
Titus. The like to you, kind Varro. 



"^^ theviUainieaof manwiUiet 
him dear, i. e. man wiU monopo- 
liae all the wickedness, (w) 

'* fcdiiy, speciously, (b) 

" under, i. e. under the pre- 
tence of. (b) 

" beil hope, i. e. the one relied 
upon when idl else should fail. 
Dyce read last hope, after Walker. 

(B) 



** Save the godiofdy. llie folio. 
Save only the gods. But, as this 
part of the speech is strictly metri- 
cal, I have no hesitation in adopt- 
ing [Pope's] transposition, (w) 

"^ warde, i. e. bolts, (b) 

^ liberal, bounteous, extrava- 
gant (b) 

** keep hie houee, i. e. to avoid 
being dunned, (b) 



S34 TimcHi of Athens Aei Tkne 

Lndas? 



What, do we meet together ? 

Lucnui* Servant, Ay ; and, I fhitilr^ 

One business does command us all ; for mine 
Is money. 

Tit. So is theirs, and ours. 

Enier PHiLOTns. 

Luc. Serv. And, Sir Fhilotus too ! 

PhUotus. Grood day at once. 

Luc. Serv. Welcome, good brother. 

What do you think the hour ? 

Phi. Labouring for nine. 

Lvc. Serv. So much ? 

Phi. Is not my lord seen yet ? 

Luc. Serv. Not yet. 

Phi. I wonder on 't ; he was wont to shine at 
seven. lO 

Luc, Serv. Ay, but the days are wax^d shorter with 
him : 
You must consider, that a prodigal course 
Is like the sun\s ; but not, like his, recoverable. 
I fear ""t is deepest winter in Lord Timon'^s purse; 
That is, one may reach deep enough, and yet 
Find little. 

Phi, I am of your fear for that. 

Tit, I ""ll shew you how t"* observe a strange event. 
Your lord sends now for money, 

• 8ecn^ usually explained as plained, "like him in blaze and 
"to l)e seen.'* Deighton plausibly splendour," but Deighton con- 
explains, "Has not my lord yet tinues the figure of the sun*s ap- 
appeared?'* — a figure drawn from pearing: "showing for a shorter 
the sun, as explained in the next time at one season than at an- 
liue and in I. 13. (r) other; it is now '^ deepest winter in 

** like the auri'a. Johnson ex- Lord Timon's purse.* ** (b) 
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Hor. Most true, he does. 

TU, And he wears jewels now of Timon'^s gift, 
For which I wait for money. 20 

Hor, It is against my heart 

Luc. Sero. Mark, how strange it shews, 

Timon in this should pay more than he owes : 
And e^en as if your lord should wear rich jewels, 
And send for money for 'em. 

Hor. I 'm weary of this charge, the gods can wit- 
ness: 
I know my lord hath spent of Timon'^s wealth. 
And now ingratitude makes it worse than stealth. 

1 Var, Sero. Yes, mine's three thousand crowns ; 
what 's yours ? 

Luc. Sero. Five thousand mine. 

1 Var. Sero. T is much deep : and it should seem 
by th' sum, 30 

Your master's confidence was above mine ; 
Else, surely, his had equalled. 

Emter Flaminius. 

Tit. One of Lord Timon's men. 

Lix, Sero. Flaminius! Sir, a word. Pray, is my 
lord ready to come forth ? 

Flam. No, indeed, he is not. 

Tit. We attend his lordship : pray, signify so 
much. 

Flam. I need not tell him that; he knows you 

are too diligent. 40 

[Exit Flaminius. 

** rich jevoeU, i. e. rich jewdi " charffe, commission, (b) 

supplied by Timon. (b) "^ much, i. e. very, (b) 



Timon of Athens A 

Enter Fi^vius m a doak, vaiffUd. 

Ime. Serv. Hal » not that his Steward muf-J 
fled so? 
He goes away in a cloud : call him, call him. 

TiL Do you hear, sir ? 

% Yar. Sfn: By your leave, sir, — 

/lav. What do you ask of rae, my friend P 

7ft. We wait for certain money here, sir. 

Ftao. Ay, 

If money were as certun as your waiting, 
TT were sure enough. 

Why then preferr'd you not your sums and bills, 
When your false masters ate of my lord's meat ? 50 

Hien they could smile, and fawn upon his debts, 
And take down the interest into their glutt'noua _ 
maws. ^1 

You do yourselves but wrong, to stir me up : ^| 

Let me paoa quietly : ^^ 

Believe % my lord and I have made an end ; 
I have no more to reckon, he to spend. 

Luc. Serv. Ay, but this answer will not serve. 

fTav. If 't will not serve, 't is not so base as you ; 
For you serve knaves. [^^^- 

1 Var. Serv. How ! what does his cashiered wor- 60 
ship mutter? 

2 Var. Serv. No matter what: he 's poor, and that 's 
revenge enough. Who can speak broader than he that 
has no house to put his head in ? audi may rail 
against great buildings. 

** mafioud, i.e. "muffled" of ** my friend. Dytx, toBowtd 

the iffecediDg lioe, with a pl^ on by aonte reoeot edilon^ attend to 
word*, (b) my frimdi. (a) 
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Enter Serviuus. 

T\t. O, here \ Servilius ; now we shaU know some 
answer. 

Ser. If I might beseech you, gentlemen, to repair 
some other hour, I should derive much from ^t ; for, 
take^t of my soul, my lord leans wondrously to dis- 70 
content. His comfortable temper has forsook him : 
he'^s much out of health, and keeps his chamber. 

Luc. Serv. Many do keep their chambers, are not 
sick: 
And if it be so far beyond his health, 
M ethinks, he should the sooner pay his debts, 
And make a clear way to the gods. 

Sero. Good gods ! 

Tit. We cannot take this for answer, sir. 

Flam. [Wvtlmh^ Servilius, help! — my lord I my 
lord! 

Enier Timon, in a rage ; FlamtstuSj following. 

Tim. What I are my doors opposed against my 
passage? 
Have I been ever firee, and must my house 80 

Be my retentive enemy, my gaol ? 
The place which I have feasted, does it now, 
Like all mankind, shew me an iron heart ? 

Law. Serv. Put in now, Titus. 

Tli. My lord, here is my bilL 

Luc. Serv. Here 's mine. 

Hor. Serv. And mine, my lord. 

** repair, i. e. visit me again, Rowe and reads for an anawer. 
from the Latin rtpatriare, (b) (b) 

" for anawer. Deighton follows ^ Hor. Serv, And mine, my 

lord. The folio assigns these words 




Titnon of Athens 



Ad Three 



Both Var. Serv, And ours, my lord 

Phi. AU our bills. 

7W. Knoclc me down with 'em : cleave me to the 

girdle. u 

Luc Serv. Ala« ! my lord, — 
Tim. Cut my heart in sums. 
TU. Mine, fifly talents. 
Tim. Tell out my blood. 
Imc. Serv. Five thousand crowns, my L 
TiBU Five thousand drops pays th&t. ^ 
What yours P — and youis ? 

1 Var. Serv. My lord, — 

2 Var. Serv. My lord, — 
Tim. Tear me, take me ; and the gods Ml upon 

you ! [^^^- 100 

Hot. Faith, I perceive our masters may throw their 
capti at their money : these debts may well be call'd des- 
perate ones, for a madman owes 'em. [Exeunt. 




Enter TmoN and Flavius. 

T^m. They have e'en put my breath from me, the 
slaves: 
Creditors ? — devils ! 
Flav. My dear lord, — 
Tim. Whatifitflhould beso? 
Flav. My lord, — 
Tim. 1 11 have it so. — My steward ! 
Flav. Here, my lord. lift 

l^m. So fitly P Go, bid all my friends again, 

to "1 Var." But both Vam'i '^ Knoekme downvnik'en,tai. 

KTTMit* speak immediBte]; aftei- A play upon tMt at the ptc- 

wardi; and Malone was doubtlcM ceduig Hue, the wmd usually de- 

R^ in '•''Brrne the prefix, (w) Batiug oeriain weapoos. (a) 
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Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius ; Ventidius, all : 
1 11 once more feast the rascals. 

Flav, O my lord ! 

You only speak from your distracted soul : 
There is not so much left to furnish out 
A moderate table. 

T^wi. Be^t not in thy care : go, 

I charge thee ; invite them all : let in the tide 
Of knaves once more ; my cook and I ^U provide. 

[Exeunt. 



Scene V. — 7%^ Same. The Senate-House. 
The Senate sitting. 

1 Senator. My lord, you have my voice to ^t : 
The fault ''s bloody ; ''t is necessary he should die. 
Nothing emboldem sin so much L mercy. 

2 Sen. Most true ; the law shall bruise him. 

Enier Alcibiades, attended. 

Alcib. Honour, health, and compassion to the 
Senate! 



"* VefUidiu$,all. The folio has, 
VUorxa : All, which senseless aggre- 
gation of letters has hitherto been 
either entirely excluded from the 
text, or without change made a 
part of it. But,as"all"of Timofi'* 
parasites were to be invited, Ven- 
Hdius, the most obliged and most 
imgratef ul of them, would hardly 
have been omitted; and his was 
just the name to come last, with a 
pause equivalent to ' * even " before 
it, and after it the intensifying 
"all.** AaVentidiuahBs a common 
initial letter with the word in the 



text, is it not probable that the 
blunder is due to a compositor's 
attempt to decipher a very obscure 
writing of it? . . . Keightley has 
ingeniously suggested that for 
UUoTxa oil we should read Alio* 
them, all. (w) [Deighton suggests 
that UUorxa is et cetera, spelt with 
the symbol for et.] 

' toX i* e. to the sentence of 
death, (b) 

* bruise him. The folio, Iruim 
'em. (w) 

' eompaenon, i. e. towards the 
accused, (b) 



MO 



fil 



imon of 



1 Sen. Now, Captain ? 

Jk^. I am an humble suitor to jour virtues ; 
For pity is the viitue of the law, 
And none but tyrants use it cruelly. 
It pleases time and fortune to lie heavy 
Upon a friend of mine ; who, in hot blood. 
Hath stepp'd into the law, which in past depth 
To those that without heed do plunge into''t. 
He K a man, setting his fate aside. 
Of comely virtues : 

Nor did he soil the fact with cowardice, 
An honour in hira which buys out his feult, 
But, with a noble fury, and fair spirit. 
Seeing his reputation touch'd to death. 
He did oppose his foe : 
And with such sober and unnoted passion 
He did behave his anger, ere 't was spent, 
Ah if he had but prov'd an argument. 

1 iSWi. You undergo too strict a paradox. 
Striving to make an ugly deed look fair : 
Your words have took such pains, as if they laboured 
To bring manslaughter into form, and set 
Quarrelling upon the head of valour ; which, 
Indeed, is valour misbegot, and came 
Into the world when sects and factions 



' For pity u the virtue of the 
law. Cr. Portia' I great pies in the 
Merchant of Vmiet, IV. i. ISi- 
802. (B) 

'* /al', i.e. hard destin;. Man; 
•ditore read, with Warburton, 
/itutt. (r) 

" An konmiT. The folios, And 
Honour. Joboson made the cor- 
rectioa. hu^M out, fully i 

(«) 



" urawled. Clarice explains 
as " UQDotiug itself by outwani dia- 
play," i, p. "undetnonstratiTe" 
Molone and Schmidt, "imper 
ceptible." (R) 

" behaiv, [control, govern. 
Rowe corrected the misprint tX 
the folio, bekooue. (w) 

** undergo, undertake, (b) 

" form, i. e- approved ahape 
(a) 
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Were newly bom. 

He ''s truly valiant that can wisely sufiSsr. 

The worst that man can breathe, and make his 

wrongs 
His outsides; to wear them like his raiment, care- 
lessly. 
And ne^er prefer his injuries to his heart, 
To bring it into danger. 
If wrongs be evils, and enforce us kill. 
What folly ^t is to hazard life for ill ! 

Jlcib. My lord, — 

1 Sen. You cannot make gross sins look dear : 

To revenge is no valour, but to bear. 40 

Alcib. My lords, then, under favour, pardon me. 
If I speak like a captain. 
Why do fond men expose themselves to battle. 
And not endure all threats ? sleep upon \ 
And let the foes quietly cut their throats. 
Without repugnancy ? if there be 
Such valour in the bearing, what make we 
Abroad ? why then, women are more valiant. 
That stay at home, if bearing carry it ; 
And the ass more captain than the lion ; the felon, 60 
Loaden with irons, wiser than the judge. 
If wisdom be in sufiering. O, my lords ! 



** breaOu, utter, (b) 

** outsides, i. e. nomethiiig 
purely extemaL (b) 

** prefer , , , to hie hearty i. e. 
take Uiem to heart more literally, 
advance them to the neighbour- 
hood of his heart (b) 

^ like a captain, i. e. according 
to my profession, (b) 

^ jand, foolish — as often, (b) 

^'* what make we Abroad f 
VOL. xn. — la 



why do we take the field against 
our foes? (b) 

^ if bearing carry il, if mere 
endurance is the greater virtue. 

(B) 

'^ more capiain, i. e. better sol- 
dier, (b) feion. With some mis- 
givings I adipit Johnson's very 
specious reading. The folio hais 
fellow, (w) 



Tkaoa ai A^beat 




At LMO^tixmtm and B\-zantium 
Were n Rulliomt briber for hk life. 

1 Sm. What  that ? 

vfiriA. I Mij, my lords, he has done fiiir sernce, 
And alaiii iu fight toaay of your enemies. 
V Bow full of valour did he bear himself 
L In the laAt conflict, and made plenteous w^oonds 1 

2 .Sm. He has made too much plenty with 'em, 
r Be \ a flwom rioter : he has a sin that often 

['Drown-i him, and takes his valour prisoner. ro 

~If thrre H'crr no foes, that were enough 

To overcome him : in that beastly fury 

He has been known to commit outraj^ 

antee. (a) 

*• / tag. Tim to&t, Wh^ tag. 

acaae. Tbe second td&> hu. Whg 
I My. But, ID my judgment, kAjt 
of tbe first folio ii muiifeatly a 
misfvint bj or for /. (w) he 
hat, Cspell'i reading. Tbe fblios 
ha't, witii ellipsis — aa often, (a) 

** vritk 'em. "Hie fobo, loiith 
hun — B counterpart to tbe aror 
noticed in 1. 4 above, (w) 

" a fin, i. c dninlcenneas. (b) 



!. While 
a clear, tbe words 
have been varioiulf exphintd. 
Johnsot), CUrite, md Bolfe take 
tbem as "sin's utieiuest appe- 
tite." Steeveos explains tbe meta- 
phor as taken from a "gust of 
wind"; Makme views "gust" as 
a violent outburst of pasuou; 
Schmidt as "concefAion"; Deigh- 
ton takes extremeit to be a trans- 
ferred epithet, "that which onl; 
extreme sinfufncM relishes." (a) 

•* by nurej/, i. 
igrtmd meni), hj your leave. 



^^ 
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And cherish factions. T is inferred to us, 
His days are foul, and his drink dangerous* 

1 Sm. He dies. 

Jlcib. Hard fate ! he might have died in war. 

My lords, if not for any parts in him. 
Though his right arm might purchase his own time. 
And be in debt to none, yet, more to move you. 
Take my deserts to his, and join ^em both : 
And for, I know, your reverend ages love 
Security, I ''U pawn my victories, all 
My honour to you, upon his good returns. 
If by this crime he owes the law his life. 
Why, let the war receive 't in valiant gore ; 
For law is strict, and war is nothing more. 

1 Sen. We are for law: he dies; urge it no 

more. 
On height of our displeasure. Friend, or brother. 
He forfeits his own blood that spills another. 

Alcib. Must it be so ? it must not be. My lords, 
I do beseech you, know me. 

2 Sen. How ! 

Alcib. Call me to your remembrances. 

3 Sen. What ! 
Akib. I cannot think but your age has forgot me : 

It could not else be I should prove so base 



80 



90 



^* inferred, i. e. brought in, 
"borne in,*' to ub — the radical 
sense of the word. So in ^ King 
Henry VI, U. ii. 44, "Inferring 
aiguments of mighfy force.*' (w) 

'^ parts, merits, (b) 

'* purchase hie own time, i. e. 
give him the privilege of dying 
when his natural time comes, (b) 

"^ to, in addition to. (b) 

*^ for, because, (b) 



** law . . . war, Deighton sug- 
gests the transposition of these 
words, (b) 

** On height, i. e. On pain or 
penalty, (b) 

^ another, i, e. the blood of 
another, (b) 

** ibuno me, i. e. have scmie con- 
sideration for me and my position. 

(B) 
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To lOa Uid be deni'd nucii common grace. 
Mj wounds tuAic at you. 

1 Sen, Do you dare our anger ? 

7!a in few words, but spacious ia efl«ct : 
We banifcb thee for ever. 

AleA. Banish me! 

Bwiiih your dotage, banish usury, 
Thftt makes the Senate ugly. 

1 Sen, If, after two days' shine Athens contain thee, 
Attmd our weightiei- judgment. And, not to swell our 
spirit, 
 He ahall be executed presently. [Exeunt Senators. 

Atab. Now the gods keep you old enough ; that you 
may live 
Only in bone, that none may look on you ! 
I am worse than mad : I have kept back their foes, 
While they have told their money, and let out 
^Hieir coin upon large interest ; 1 myself, 
Rich only in laige hurts : — all those, for this? 
Ia this the baisam that the usuring Senate i 

Pours into captains' wounds P Banishment ! 
It comes not ill ; I hate not to be banish'd : 
It is a cause worthy ray spleen and fury, 
That I may strike at Athens. I '11 cheer up 
My discontented troops, and lay for hearts. 
T is honour with most lands to be at odds : 
Soldiers should brook as little wrongs as gods. 

'•* Attend, expect, nadl, i. e. by 



IM ( 



[Exit. 



'" Only in bone. AH editon 
mupect corruption ot the text here. 
Deighton thinks two half lines have 
been lost, viewing the two thai 
dauses, one immediately preceding 
and one following, with ■uspicioD. 
Clarke's interpretatioD of the text 



as it stands is: "that you may live 
to be mere skeletoDS, and Kare 
men from loolciDg at you." (b> 

"" tetd. counted, (b) 

"° haltam, balm, (a) 

"* lay, i. e. waylay, lie in wait 
(w) [Numberless auggestiona haw 
been offered, but none better.] 

'" T t» AonoM- mlk nunt Umda 
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Scene VI. — A Banquet^hdU in Timon'*s House. 

Music. Tables set out; Servants attending. Enter 
Lucius, Lucullus, Sempronius, Ventidius, and other 
Lords, ai several doors. 

1 Lord. The good time of day to you, sir. 

2 Lord. I also wish it to you. I think, this honour- 
able lord did but try us this other day. 

1 Lord. Upon that were my thoughts tiring, when 
we encountered. I hope it is not so low with him, as 
he made it seem in the trial of his several friends. 

2 Lord. It should not be, by the persuasion of his 
new feasting. 

1 Lord. I should think so. He hath sent me an 
earnest inviting, which many my near occasions did urge 10 
me to put off; but he hath conjured me beyond them, 
and I must needs appear. 



tohe ai odds. Heath explains this 
obscure fine to mean: "govern- 
ments are in general so ill admin- 
istered that there are very few 
whom it is not an honour to op- 
pose.*' There have been numerous 
suggestions of text alterations in 
no way justified, (r) 

' [Erder Lucius^ LucuBus, dccJ] 
The old editions and all others 
hitherto. Enter divert Lords. But 
see iv. 112 of this Act, ''Go, bid 
all my friends again, Ludus, Lu- 
cuUus . . . Ventidius,** &c., and 
the note upon the passage, (w) 

* tiring, i. e. eagerly and earn- 
estly engaged ; a metaphorical ap- 
plication of the language of fal- 
coniy, in which a hawk was said 
to tire upon the refuse of her prey. 



which the falconer threw to her as 
reward and encouragement. "An 
hawke 1^3^, Fed^, Goorgyth, 
&c. . . . She rPyryth upon rumpes. 
She fedyth on all manere of flesshe. 
She gorgith whan she fyllyth her 
gorge wyth meete." The boke of 
hawkynge, huntyng, and fysshynge 
(Juliana Bemers), dij. (w) 

'^ many my near occasions, i. e. 
many kinds of important business. 

(B) 

" conjured. "Conjure" is here 
used in tiie sense of earnestly en- 
treat, which it still conmionly has. 
So "I do defy thy conjurations," 
Romeo and Jtdiet, V. iii. 68, and 
"an earnest conjuration from the 
King," Hamlet, V. ii. 88. 



Ilatl laai 



r<»lB4Ae»_Ti 



l)ta^^tl tm.mlm 




I 



7^1. WHb all m bcart, gcBtkflKn both : — And 1 
haw five TDa • 



1 £0rdL Ever at tfae best, beariog well of vour lord- 
■kip. 

2 i>nl. The twaOom fellows oot Summer more will- 
ing than «e roar lordship. 

Tim. [Jnde.] Nor more williiigly leaves Winter ; 
tuch summer-birds are men. [To tfiem.] Gentlemen, 
our dinner will not recompenae this long stay : feast 
your earn with the music awhile, if they will fare so 
hanbly o' th* trumpet's sound ; we shall to 't presently. 



" grief, i. c ot having notiung 
h> help with, (a) 

•■*' ipQling. The adjective i» 
atrii for the adverb^ as oftea. 

Cn) 

•*■' 1/ lluywHl fare n ftar^Wy 
o' tit' trumprl'i aound. This is 
eqllivniont to, "Since, whpo tlie 
tninipct" wuiul, you will hear the 
« jiooraiiinner." In 



Rhakesptare's lime the serving a 
dinner in ereat houfieholds w-as an 
Dounced b; the sounding of trunt 
pets. Sec OlheUo. IV. ii. 169 
"Hark, how theiie instrument 
summon to supper." Possibly vri 
should read, "if they will fare si 
harshly. O, tiu trumpHa toutid 
ice tkall lo't jire*enB,y " — T-hna 
apologieing for the dela; of hi 
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1 Lord. I hope it remains not unkindly with your 
loixlship, that I returned you an empty messenger. 

Tim. O9 sir, let it not trouble you. 

2 Lord. My noble lord, — 

JTim. Ah ! my good friend, what cheer ? 40 

[Tlie banquet brought in. 

2 Lord. My most honourable lord, I am e^en sick of 
shame, that, when your lordship this other day sent to 
me, I was so unfortunate a beggar. 

Tim. Think not on \ sir. 

2 Lord. If you had sent but two hours before, — 

Tim. Let it not cumber your better remembrance. 
— Come, bring in all together. 

2 Lord. All covered dishes ! 

1 Lord. Royal cheer, I warrant you. 

3 Lord. Doubt not that, if money and the season 50 
can yield it. 

1 Lord How do you ? What 's the news ? 
3 Lord. Alcibiades is banish ^d : hear you of it ? 
1 4* 2 Lord. Alcibiades banish'^d ! 
3 Lord. *r is so ; be sure of it. 

1 Lord. How ? how ? 

2 Lord. I pray you, upon what ? 

Tim. My worthy friends, will you draw near ? 
8 Lord. VU tell you more anon. Here'^s a noble 
feast toward. 60 

2 Lord. This is the old man still. 

entertainment, as well as its poor ^ your better remembrance, i. e. 

quality. But the contraction of your memory which can find many 

the folio, o* th\ is against this read- things more worth remembering. 

ing. (w) [Deighton interprets: (r) 

"if they can be content with such " upon what f i. e. upon what 

harsh fare as the sound of the accusation? (r) 

trumpet" — surely less happily.] *^ touxmf, at hand, ready, (a) 

preeently, inunediately. (a) 



Timon of Athens 



AtA Three 



8 Lord. Will *t hold ? will 't hold ? 

2 Lord. It does ; but time will — and so — 

3 Lord. I do conceive. 

Tim. Each man to his stool, with that spur as he 
vould to the lip of his mistress: your diet shall be in 
all places alike. Make not a city feast of it, to let the 
meat cool ere we can agree upon the 6ret place : ait, siL 
The gods renuire our thanks. — 

You great benefactors, sprinkle our society with to 
thankfulness. For your own gifts make yourselves 
prais'd ; but reseoe still to give, lest your deities be 
despised. Lend to each man enough, that one need 
not lend to another; for, were your godheads to bor- 
row of men, ineu would forsake the gods. Make the 
meat be beloved, more than the man that gives it. 
I^t no assembly of twenty be without a score of vil- 
lains: if there sit twelve women at the table, let a 
dozen of them be — as they are. — The rest of your 
foes, O gods ! — the Senators of Athens, together with 80 
the common lag of people, — what is amiss in them, 
you gods nmke suitable for destruction. For tliese, 
tay present friends, — as they are to me nothing, so in 
nothing bless them, and to nothing are they welcome. — 
Uncover, dogs, and lap. 

{The duhes, when uncovered, are found to be 
JuU of warm water. 

Some rpeak. What does bis lordship mean P 

" You gnat batefarion. &c. [Schmidt interpnted }em Anfij 
Rolfe thinks this "grace" iin- as "property." Deighton pro- 
Shakespearian, (b) poaed fax*, dr^i.] 

""" your /oe*. Warburton's " lag. Rowe's comctioD dS 

reading. The folio bai your Jea, folios, Uggt. Deigbton and Hud- 

which Capell explained tu "those son foUow the conjecture recorded 

who are fcnf ejt to yom TeaGeance." bj Rann and rcsd tag. (a) 



\ 
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Some other. I know not. 

Tim. Msiy you a better feast never behold. 
You knot of mouth-friends ! smoke and luke-warm 

water 
Is your perfection. This is Timoif s last ; 90 

Who, stuck and spangled with your flatteries, 
Washes it off, and sprinkles in your faces 

[TTiromng water in their faces. 
Your reeking villainy. Live loath'^d, and long, 
Most smiling, smooth, detested parasites, 
Courteous destroyers, affable wolves, meek bears ; 
You fools of fortune, trencher-friends, timer's flies. 
Cap and knee slaves, vapours, and minute-jacks ! 
Of man and beast the infinite malady 
Crust you quite o'er ! — What ! dost thou go ? 
Soft, take thy physic first — thou too, — and thou : — 100 

ITlirows the dishes at them^ and drives them out. 
Stay, I will lend thee money, borrow none. — 
What, aU in motion ? Henceforth be no feast, 
Whereat a villain ^s not a welcome guest. 
Bum, house ! sink, Athens ! henceforth hated be 
Of Timon, man and all humanity ! [Exit. 

Tlie Guests return. 

1 Lord. How now, my lords ! 

2 Lord. Knowyou the quality of Lord Timon'sfiiry? 



^ Is your perfection, i. e. is 
your highest reach or ezoeUenoe; 
is "your perfect image"; is your 
most appropriate desert (b) 

'^ wWi your, Hamner's emen- 
dation. The folio, 2K>u iin(^ [which 
recent editors retain]. 

** fooU of fortune, i. e. fools who 
have fortunes, (a) 



" minvie-jatke, time-servers. 
a. Jack o' Ihe dock, Richard 11. 
V. V. 60. (b) 

•^* Why should the infiniie 
malady cruet f Did not Shake- 
speare write tn/ediou^ ^ See Cort- 
Uanue, I. iv. S3. [infinUe may 
mean "infinitely varied."] 

«- Of, by. (B) 



-■^ 
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a Lmd. PtBfa! did I 



Fcap 



4 Lord. I bare Iixt m 

5 JLonl He'* bat a road lanL aad niuight butii* 
bamour (nn him. He g««c nie « jewd th' other 
daj, Hiid Do> be hu best it oat of mjr h^t : — did 

you wse my jewel ? 

4 //vtf. I^d Tou aee my cap ? 

2 /.(W. Here 't is. 

4 /.orrf. Here lies my gown. 
1 liord. I^I'h make no star, 
it Lord, I»itl Tiinon 'a mad. 

3 Ij>rd. I Geel t upon my booes. 

4 /jmi Otw day be gives i» dismgods, next d&y 

stones. [Eseuni. 



Act Four. 

ScKKK I. — WithmU the WalU of Aihtna. 
SrOtr ToiON. 

^IMON. Let mc look back upon thee. O tho 

-* wall. 

Thai girdlcst in those wolvea. dive in the earth, 
And fence not Athens [ Matrons, turn incontinent ! 
Obedience fail in children ! slaves and fools, 
Pluck the grave wrinkled Senate from the bench, 
And minister in their steads ! to general 61tlis 
Convert o" th' instant, green virginity ! — 
Do 't in your pai-ents' eyes ! bankrupts, hold fast ; 



• P^^Al Pshaw I 

* Aumour, caprice. 



(a) 



* general jUth*. commoD gtruin. 



ScmeOne 



Timon of Athens 



Rather tlum render back, out with your knives. 

And cut your trusters' throats! bound servants, 

steal! ] 

Lai^e-handed robbers your grave masters are, 
And pill by law ; maid, to thy master's bed ; 
Thy mistress is o' th' brothel 1 son of sixteen, 
Pluck the lin'd crutch from thy old limping sire; 
With it beat out his brains ! piety, and fear, 
Religion to the gods, peace, justice, truth, 
Domestic awe, night-rest, and neighbourhood. 
Instruction, manners, mysteries, and trades, 
Decrees, observances, customs, and laws. 
Decline to your confounding contraries, i 

And let confusion live I — Plagues, incident to m^ 
Your potent and infectious feven heap 
On Athens, ripe for stroke ! thou cold sciatica. 
Cripple our senators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners ! lust and liberty 
Creep in the minds and morrows of our youth, 
ITiat 'gainst the stnam of virtue they may strive. 
And drown themselves in riot ! itches, blains. 
Sow all th' Athenian bosoins, and their crop 
Be general leprosy ! breath infect breath, i 

That their society, as their friendship, may 
Be merely poison ! Nothing I '11 bear from thee, 



" piC, inlUge. (b) 

" Ixn'd, padded, (a) 

" DoiM*tie enee, KsptA tar 
parcDts. (b) 

" tnyfterin, profeanoni. From 
the Latin, tntnuteriuni, and better 
■pelled "misteries." Cf. tbe 
"Myiteiy Pla;i," from the tradea 
or goMa which petformed tbmt. 



. destroping 
each other, (a) 

" Ut. Hw folio, yet. Hanmer'i 
leading. Some editon retain yet. 

(H) 

** eeld teiotica, "poaaiblf u 
being Mmetimes due to cold." — 
DeightM. (b) 

** liberty, kliertiniam. (a) 
** merdy, Khagetber. (b) 



TinKxi fif Athens 



AaFm 



\\\ 



But B&kcdneK, tboa drtcsUUe ton ! 

Take thou thkt too, with maltipljiDg ban ! 

Timoa will tD the woods ; when be d>dl find 

Th' nnkiDdcst beast mcxe kindo- tfaao irMnViiwl 

Tbe gods ODofouDd (bear me, tou good gods all) 

Th' Atbenians both vitbio and out that will ! 

And grant, as TimoD grows, bis bate may gtow 

To the whole nee of mankipd, high, and low I 

AmoL [ExetmL 

ScEXE n. — Athent. A Room m TuomV Bomat. 
Enter Fk^vius, mth two 'or thnt SEBTAim. 

1 Serv. Hear you, master steward ! wbne *8 oar 
master? 
Are we undone? cast off? nothing remaining ? 

Flav. Alack ! my fellows, what should I say to jou? 
Let me be recorded by the ri^teous gods, 
I am as poor as you. 

1 .Serv. Such a house broke t 

So noble a master fallen ! All gone, and not 
One friend to take his fortune by the arm. 
And go along with him ! 

SJ Serv. As we do turn our backs 

From our companion, thrown into his grave. 
So his familiars to his buried fortunes i 



" delettaUe, orceiited on the 

first and lljird syllublcs. (h) 
» bant! i. k. i-uraes, (w) 
" manlcind. accented on the 

first syllulilf. So below in iii. 13; 

but uliuvc, in I. 3U, tlic acocnt is 

on till.- lu-st Kyllul>le. (r) 
'-' hi . . . J.IU. Tlie construct 

tiun is uiixcd. but tlic sense is deur. 

{10 



* turn OUT bark* is used as tl 
equivalent of "go away"; and tl 
conduct of Timon'a familiats 
spoken of in its relation to h 
buried fortunes, (w) 

•-"■ Mason very speciously su; 
Rested tlint we should transpo 
From and to, and read " To oi 
companion, . , . from his burit 



'il 
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Slink all away ; leave their false vows with him, 

Like empty purses pickM ; a&d his poor self, 

A dedicated b^gar to the air. 

With his disease of all-shunn'd poverty, 

Walks, like contempt, alone. — More of our fellows. 

EiUtr other Servants. 

Fiav. All broken implements of a ruinM house. 

3 Serv. Yet do our hearts wear Timon^s livery, 
That see I by our faces : we are fellows still. 
Serving alike in sorrow. Leak'd is our bark ; 
And we, poor mates, stand on the dying deck, 30 

Hearing the suites threat : we must all part 
Into this sea of air. 

Flav. Good fellows all. 

The latest of my wealth 1 11 share amongst you. 
Wherever we shall meet, for Timon's sake, 
Let *s yet be ^ows ; let *s shake ou^ heads, and say, 
As 't were a knell unto our master's fortunes, 
" We have seen better days." Let each take some ; 

[Giving them money. 
Nay, put out all your hands. Not one word more : 
Thus part we rich in sorrow, parting poor. 

[The Servants embrace, and part several waya. 
O, the fierce wretchedness that gloiy brings us ! 30 

Who would not wish to be from wealth exempt. 
Since riches point to misery and contempt P 
Who would be so mocked with gloiy ? or to live 
But in a dream of friendship i 
To have his pomp, and all what state compounds, 

" part, depart (■) the metre to n«d Who 'd. \fo live, 

" fent, eioeaan. (r) i. e. can to live.] 

*■ Who voould. It would belp " all what Hale eomjmmdt, all 

that goes to make up itate. 



■t Ici4 — Ust to k ■>> asBit. 

I]r te SB wideBBH, — uj gii>t nrttHMs 

b iHgrnngcfroB tUs mgiabefbl «■! 

Ft Nor has be vitk bw to npf^T hu bfc^ 
1^ Ok' tbat wiadx ou tn oi MD d it. 

nill foflov, and ioqimc him out: 

I 1 1] trer KTre hi* mind with idj best will ; ss 

^Whil»t t haregoldl'llbehisrtewanlstilL [£ck. 

[ in. — TV WaodM. 

' iQi/(T Toton. 

7%n. O, UesBcd breeding son ! dnv fi-un the 

earth 
Rotten humidity ; below thj sister's orb 
Infect the air. Twion'd brothers of one womb, 
Whose procreation, residence, and birth, 
Scarce is dividant, — touch them with several fortunes. 
The greater scorns the lesser : not nature, 
To whom all sores lay siege, can bear great fortune. 
But by contempt of nature. 
Raise me this b^gar, and deny H that lord ; 

" blood, diipootioii. (b) * dimdant, divuible. loueh, 

" dott. The folk) miiprinti do. tr;. leveral, diSermL (b) 

** Mai, mideiux. (b) * deny 'I that lord, i. e. deny 

' Attn, i. e. mudng roL (b) •iniQu' elevation to that lord, (w) 
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The senator shall bear contempt hereditary, lO 

The beggar native honour. 

It is the pasture lards the rother^s sides. 

The want that makes him lean. Who dares, who dares, 

In purity of manhood stand upright. 

And say, " This man 's a flatterer ^ ? if one be. 

So are they aU ; for every grise of fortune 

Is smoothed by that below : the learned pate 

Ducks to the golden fool. All is oblique ; 

There 's nothing level in our cursed natures. 

But direct villainy. Therefore, be abhorred 20 

All feasts, societies, and throngs of men ! 

His semblable, yea, himself, Timon disdains : 

Destruction fismg mankind ! — Earth, yield me roots ! 

Who seeks for better of thee, sauce his palate 
With thy most operant poison ! — What is here ? 
Gold ? yellow, glittering, precious gold ? No, gods, 
I am no idle votarist. Roots, you clear heavens ! 
Thus much of this will make black, white ; foul, iair ; 
Wrong, right ; base, noble ; old, young ; coward, valiant. 
Ha, you gods ! why this ? what this, you gods ? Why, 

this 30 

Will lug your priests and servants from your sides. 
Pluck stout men^s pillows from below their heads. 



" rother^t. Neat cattle were 
called rother beasts. The folio has 
Brothers. Singer's correction. 

>« grUe, step. Cf. Twdfth 
Night, m. i. 185, and Othdio, 
I. iii. 200. 

" tmooth'd, flattered, (b) 

^* Mi$ Mique. The folio, 
AJTs Miquie, (a) 

'* level, direct, as in the next 
line, (b) 



^ direct, accented on the first 
syllable, (b) 

'* fang, seize. Cf. German, 
fangen. (b) 

*• operant, active, (b) 

*' idle votarist, insincere wor- 
shipper, (b) 

" Pluck stout men*s piUows, 
i. e. hasten their death, unider the 
doubly mistaken notion that the 
last moments are of great suffering, 
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"nU vdlfM >lB\e 

Wni knit axtd hnmk religiom : bless th' afnust ; 

Make the hoAr li-pn»_v adoT'd ; p\mcv thieres, 

Aod gi*c thrm title, knee, uid approbatioo. 

With wnaton on the bench : this b it. 

That nukes the wi^ipen'd widow wed ^ain ; 

She, whom the spital-house and akerom sores 

Would cast the gorge at, this embahns and spices 4 

To th' April dav again. Come, damned eartli, 

Thou common vbore of mankind, that putt'st odds 

Among the rout of nations, I will make thee 

Do thv right nature^ — [March t^ar qff.J — Ha! a 

drum? — Thou'rt quick. 
But jel 1 11 bur)' thee : thou It go, strong thief. 
When gouty keepers of thee cannot stand. — 
Nay, stay thou out for earnest. [K^fjnng mmte gvtd. 

Ejnler Alcibiadks xcith Uniui aftd Fife, in aartike 
manner; and Phkvkia and TtUANttKA. 

Alcib. ^Vhat art thou there ? 

Speak. 

Tim. A beast, as thou art. The canker gnaw thy 

For shewing me again the eyes of man ! & 



and that the removal of the pillow 
shoHcnal them. 

" icairpen'd, worn-out, beaten. 
Probablj misprinted for vtapper'd, 
which is found in Two NMe 
Kitumen. V. iv. ID, and elsewhere. 
(R) 

" rjiital-hoitse, hospilnl. (h) 

" rarf the ijorgc, be uauseated. 
(a) 

" nut, rabble, (b) 



** Do Oiy right natart. John- 
son's explanation, "lie in the 
earth," is riphtlj rejected by 
Deighton, who holds that Timon 
inten<ls to use his gold to cause 
dis.WQsion, and on!; hides it Im>- 
cauae he does not know who is 
cominB- qitirk. alive — with a 
quibble, (n) 

*' tamest, pledge, (a) 



/^ 
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Jlcib. What is thy name ? Is man so hateful to 
thee. 
That art thyself a man ? 

Jim. I am miganihropos^ and hate mankind. 
For thy part, I do wish thou wert a dog, 
That I might love thee something. 

Alcib. I know thee well ; 

But in thy fortunes am unlearned and strange. 

Tim. I know thee, too; and more than that I 
know thee, 
I not desire to know. Follow thy drum ; 
With mane's blood paint the ground, gules, gules : 
Religious canons, civil laws are cruel ; 60 

Then what should war be? This fell whore of 

thine 
Hath in her more destruction than thy sword, 
For all her cherubin look. 

Phrynia. Thy lips rot off! 

Tim. I will not kiss thee ; then, the rot returns 
To thine own lips again. 

Alcib. How came the noble Timon to this change ? 

Tim. As the moon does, by wanting light to give : 
But then, renew I could not, like the moon ; 
There were no suns to borrow o£ 

Aldb. Noble Timon, 

What friendship may I do thee ? 

Tim. None, but to 70 

Maintain my opinion. 

Aldb. What is it, Timon ? 

Tinu Promise me friendship, but perform none: 
if thou wilt not promise, the gods plague thee, for thou 

■* aomething, somewhat (b) ^^ Maintain, act so as to prove 

*" tbranffe, unaoquainted. (b) the truth of. (b) 
* guUt, red. (b) 
VOL. xn. — 17 




AmhaaTt Ii? 

t m whan s£iB ^ Ther lore thee not thst 



Immtg «tt iLee dxir bist. Give tbem 
lUea«flr% wit boon: xmxMtlK^nc 
Ihr tib lai WtlH ; bring do*ii nwc cheeked ywrtfa 
TWfte Irfi fat, mm! the Art. 

Hang thee, tnaoster ! 
1 him, sweet llmAndn, for his wits 
i lost in his calamities. — 
I have bat littk gold of Ute, bnre Hmon. 
The want whereof dotfa daily make revolt 
In my penarious band : I hare heard and grieved. 
How cursed Athens, mindless of thy worth. 
Forgetting thy great deeds, when neighbour states. 
But for thy sword and fortune, trod upon them, — 

7%n. I pr'ythee, beat thy drum, and get thee gone. 

Aldb. I am thy friend, and pity thee, dear Timon. 



" minion, favourite, (a) the old cajNcs, which beat the p«»- 

*' Voufd K ngardfuBy, "ac- mgc as proae. [Recent editcta 

cfauiDcd with such honour." — follon the folio.] 

t>eighton. (a) ** lalt, Mlodous. waaton. (b) 

** Leaving . . . d m tue*. The ** penuriou*, pover^-atrickm. 

dauMi of tiua line ate inverted in (a) 



J 
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Tim. How dost thou pity him whom thou dost 
trouble ? 
I had rather be alone. 

Jlcib. Why, fare thee well : 

Here is some gold for thee. 

Tim, Keep it, I camiot eat it. 100 

Alcib. When I have laid proud Athens on a heap, — 

7?m. Warr'st thou Against Athens ? 

Alcib. Ay, Timon, and have cause. 

T%m. The gods confound them all in thy conquest ; 
And thee after, when thou hast conquered. 

Aldb. Why me, Timon ? 

T^m. That, by killing of villains. 

Thou wast bom to conquer my country. 
Put up thy gold : go on, — here 's gold, — go on ; 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o'er some high-vic'd city hang his poison 
In the sick air : let not thy sword skip one. lio 

Pity not honoured age for his white beard; 
He is an usurer. Strike me the counterfeit matron; 
It is her habit only that is honest. 
Herself 's a bawd. Let not the virgin^s cheek 
Make soft thy trenchant sword ; for those milk-paps. 
That through the window-bars bore at men's eyes. 
Are not within the leaf of pity writ. 
But set them down horrible traitors. Spare not the 

babe 
Whose dimpled smiles ftt>m fools exhaust their mercy : 

'^ planetary^ i. e. caused bj "' habits dress, honest, chaste, 

planetaiy influence. Cf. Hamlet, (b) 

I. i. 162, and Twihu and Creeeida, "* wmdowbars. The folio, 

I. iii. 80. (b) window Borne. The reference is 

^^ WiU . . . hang, is resolved to the lattice-like look of the open 

to hang, (b) bodice, (b) 

"* exhaust, draw out (b) 



TunoD (tf Athens 



AtATi 



Think it a fasstnd, whom the onde uo 

HAth doabtfiillT prooomic'd thj throttt dudl cot. 
And nuDoe it suu remone : swear agiiiwt objects ; 
Plit annoar od thine enrsv and oo thine ^eB» 
Whose pnmC nor vdk of niotheii» maids nor babes» 
Nor »i^t of priests in holy vestments bleeding 
Shall pierce a joL Hiere 's gcdd to pay th j soMierB : 
Make large confiison ; and thy fiiry spent, 
Confbanded be thvsdf ! Speak not, be gon& 

Alnb. Hast tboa gold y«t? Ill take the gold 
thou giT^st me. 
Not all thv counseL lao 

Tim. Dost thou, or dost thou not, Heavoi^s corBe 
upon thee ! 

Phry. and > Give us some gold, good Timoti : hast 

Tlmaru ) thou more ? 

Tlnu Enough to make a whore forswear her trade. 
And, to make whores, a bawd. Hold up, you sluts. 
Your aprons mountant : you are not oathable, — 
Although, I know, you 11 swear, terribly swear. 

Into strong shudders and to lieavenly agues, 

llie immortal gods that hear you, — spare your oaths, 

I'll trust to vour conditions: be whores still 

■r 

And he whose pious breath seeks to convert you, 140 

Be strong in whore, allure him, bum him up ; 
Let your close fire predominate his smoke. 



"* douhifidly, ambiguously, (r) 
thy. TFic folio luos, the. 

*^^ agairvd objects. A puzzlinpj 
phrase. Possibly "objects of 
charity'* are meant, (r) 

*" to viake ivhores^ a baivd, i. e. 
to make a bawd forswear her trade, 
which is to make whores. 

*** mountant, raised — "an imi- 



tation of heraldic language.** — 
Deighton. (r) oatJiabU^ i. e. to 
be trusted on oath, (r) 

"® conditions, dispositions; per- 
haps here "vocations." (r) 

*" close, "* concentrated,' in an- 
tithesis to 'pious breath* (1. 140).** 
— Deighton. predominate, master, 
overcome, (r) 
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And be do turncoats. Yet may your pains, six 

months. 
Be quite contrary : and thatch your poor thin roofis 
With burthens of the dead ; — some that were hanged, 
No matter : — wear them, betray with them : whore 

stiU; 
Paint till a horse may mire upon your face : 
A pox of wrinkles ! 

Phry, and \ Well, more gold. — What then ? 

Timan, ) Believe \ that we ^11 do any thing for 
gold. 150 

7^771. Consumptions sow 
In hollow bones of man ; strike their sharp shins. 
And mar men^s spurring. Crack the lawyer^s voice. 
That he may never more fedse title plead. 
Nor sound his quillets shrilly : hoar the flamen. 
That scolds against the quality of flesh. 
And not believes himself: down with the nose, 
Down with it flat ; take the bridge quite away 
Of him, that his particular to foresee. 



>«*-* Yet , . . quite contrary. 
Deighton does "not believe that 
any imprecation upon the courte- 
sans is to be found here. The 
whole passage is a fierce injunc- 
tion laid upon them to persevere 
in the methods and devices by the 
help of which they propagate dis- 
ease.** He would therefore alter 
the text and read: "And be no 
turncoats; yet may your paint- 
Md mouths Beguile contrary; and 
thatch," &c., and explains, "may 
you still continue to beguile men to 
their destruction by the flatteries 
of your paint4)edsubed mouths. 

(B) 



***"• thatch . . . dead, i. e. cover 
your thin polls with false hair taken 
from dead bodies. Shakespeare 
repeatedly inveighs against the 
practice of wearing false hair, (b) 

^*^ hollow . . . sharp, i. e. that 
would be made "hollow" and 
"sharp" or pointed and thin by 
disease, (b) 

^^ quillete, subtleties, hoar the 
flamen, i. e. let the priest show pre- 
maturely white hair owing to the 
disease, (b) 

'^ particular, i. e. private ad- 
vantage, (b) 



KS TunoD of Athens Jd Fov 

SraeJb from the general wckI: make ntrfd-pate ruf- 

GuM bald; lEO 

And let the xaucan'd braggarts of the >sr 
DcrifC MMBC pain from jou. Plague all, 
That vour actiTttv may tieTeat and quell 
TTje Murve of all cnctioo. — "niere "s more gold : 
Do you damn otben, and let this damn ^'ou. 
And ditcfaea gi&ve vou all ! 

Pfay. mmI) More nxuKel with more muoey, bouti- 

7%MM. I teoux Timon. 

Tim. More whore, more mi<chi«f dni -. 1 hare 
given you annest 

JiciA. Strike up the dnim towards Athens ! Fare- 
well, HmoD : 
If I thri™ well, 1 11 risit thee again. wo 

Tim. If I hope well, 1 11 never see thee more. 

Jicii. 1 never did thee harm. 

Tim. Yes, thou spok'st well of me. 

Afcii>. Call'st thou that harm ? 

71m. Men daily find il. Get thee away. 
And take thy beagles with thee. 

Alcib. We but oflend him. — 

Strike! 

[Drum beats. Exeunt Alcibiadbs, Prryvia, 

and TutANDRA. 

Tim. That nature, being sick of man's unkindness. 
Should yet be hungry ! — Common mother, thou, 

Whose womb immeasurable, and infinite breast, 

Teems, and feeds all : whose self-same mettle, iso 

■" SnuQ* /rom, turns away from "beagle" was a amall honitd lued 

— B figure fK>m huntiiig. (a) in huntiiig and tracking, (a) 
'" grave, entomb, (a) '■■ Teem*, bear* abundajillj. 

'" beagUt, I e. itrwnpetB. The vutiU, metal, material, (a) 



ry. 
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Whereof thy protid child, arrogant man, is puffed, 

Engenders the black toad and adder blue. 

The gilded newt and eyeless venomM worm, 

With all th* abhoiTed births below crisp heaven 

Whereon Hyperion's quickening fire doth shine, 

Yield him, who all the human sons doth hate. 

From fort^h thy plenteous bosom, one poor root ! 

Ensear thy fertile and conceptious womb; 

Let it no more bring out ingrateful man ! 

Go great with tigers, dragons, wolves, and bears ; it 

Teem with new monsters, whom thy upward face 

Hath to the marbled mansion all above 

Never presented ! — O, a root, — dear thanks ! 

Dry up thy marrowy vines, and plough-torn leas ; 

Wh^«of ingrateful man, with liquorish draughts. 

And moraels unctuous, greases his pure mind, 

That from it all consideration slips 

£nfer Apehantus. 

More man ? Plague ! plague ! 

Apem. I was directed hither : men report, 
Thou dost afiect my manners, and dost use them. 20 

Tim. ^ is, then, because thou dost not keep a 
Aog 
Whom I would imitate. Consumption catch thee ! 



" Uut, livid. (B) 



* Emear, dry up. conceptunu. 



tn'd The blind worm capable of conceiving, (it) 



was popularly accounted venom- 



'** erirp, curied, bent, vaulted. 
[Perh&pa by eritp htavm a meant 



marbUd, i. e. enduring, (r) 

"* marrowy. The folio has 

Mamneet. Dice's emendation, 

ipported by the context. [But 



" Hyperion, the mm god. (a) 



'" conniWafion, reganl f<M 
otben ta tar higher tliiiiga. (a) 
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Apem. This is in Uicc n nature but infected ; 
A poor uuniajily inelanchoK, sprung 
From change of fortune. Why this spade? this place ? 
Thia idave-Ukc habit ? and these looks of care ? 
Th_v flatterers yt't wear silk, drink wine, lie soft. 
Hug their diseased perfumes, and have fot^t 
That ever Timon was. Shame not these woods. 
By putting on the cunning of a carper. si 

Be thou a fl(itt«rer now, and seek to thrive 
By that which has undone thee : hinge thy knee, 
And let his very breath, whom thou "It observe. 
Blow olf thy cap ; praise his mo.'tt vicious strain. 
And call it excellent. Thou wast told thus ; 
Thou gav'st thine ears, like tapsters that bid welcome, 
' To knaves and all approachers : 't is most just 
I That thou turn rascal : had'^t thou wealth again, 
1 Rascals should have't. Do not assume my likeness. 

Tim. Were I like thee, I M throw away myself. 23 

Apftn. Thou hast ca.st away thyself, being like 
thyNclf; — 

A madman so long, now a fool. What tthink'st 
That the bleak air, thy boisterous chamberlain. 
Will put thy shirt on warm ? Will these mossed trees, 
Tliat have outlivM the eagle, page thy heels, 



■^ inftded, diseued, morbid. 

(■) 

"" fortune. The folio, ftitare, 
whjcb Rowe corf«ct«d. (w) 

"• perfuma. i e. perfuraed 
miitr^aes, according to Makine. 
(a) 

•" eunnmg of a carper, J. e. 
knowingnesa of n cjnic. (a) 

"* okierve, do homage to. (b) 

"* ttram, trait, (a) 

"' Thou vxut told that, i, e. luch 



flattet7 HM done tbee in thj pnw- 
perity. (b) 

•"bid. The first folio, bad 
[which recent oiilorB rdaJn u bad*. 
AU other folios, Ind]. 

"• thould have 't, would cer- 
tainly get it from thee, (a) 

"* Will put % ekirt on uotm, 
i. e. wtU warm th^ shirt before the 
fire and put it on tbee. (a) 
moM'if. Tbe folio, nuyiL Haa- 
mer's emendation. 



rx 
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And skip where thou point^st out? Will the cold 

brook. 
Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taste, 
To cure thy o^er-night^s surfeit ? call the creatures, — 
Whose naked natures live in all the spite 
Of wreakful heaven, whose bai'e unhoused trunks, 230 

To the conflicting elements exposed, 
Answer mere nature, — bid them flatter thee ; 
O, thou shalt find — 

Tim. A fool of thee. Depart. 

Apem, I love thee better now than e^er I did. 

Tim. I hate thee worse. 

Apem. Why ? 

Tim. Thou flatter'st misery. 

Apem. I flatter not, but say thou art a caitifi*. 

Tim. Why dost thou seek me out ? 

Apem. To vex thee. 

Tim. Always a villain^s office, or a fooPs. 
Dost please thyself in 't ? 

Apem. Ay. 

Tim. What ! a knave too ? 

Apem. If thou did^st put this sour cold habit on 240 
To castigate thy pride, 't were well ; but thou 
Dost it enforcedly : thou ^dst courtier be again, 



*** where. The folio [and recent 
editors], when, (w) 

*" Candied^ i. e. frozen over. 
caudle, refresh, (b) 

'^ Whoee naked nahiree, i. e. 
'*Who in their natural naked- 
ness." — Deighton. (b) 

■* wreakful, revengeful, (b) 

••■ Anmoer mere nature, Deigh- 
ton explains, "Cope with nature 
in all its stark rigour/' and refers 
to Lear, III. iv. 106, "Answer with 



thy uncovered body this extremity 
of the skies." mere nature has 
hitherto been explained as the " ab- 
solute necessities" or "mere de- 
mands" of nature, (b) 
*•• caitiff, low wretch, (b) 
*** a knave too? i. e. doing the 
"villain's office" in "pleasing thy- 
self" by "vexing" me. Hitherto 
I have known thee only as " a fool," 
vexing me undesignedly, (b) 



Timoo (tf Athens 



Acll 



Wert fhaa not bcggmr. WOIii^ 

CKitlives innrtain pompv b crowned before : 

Tbre one » filling !»tiE» never complete^ 

The otfaer. mt high wish : best st^te^ coDtentleaB, 

Hath a distracted and most wretched being. 

Worse than the worst, eontenL 

Thou shoukTst desire to die, beii^ miserable. 

Tiai. Not bv his breath, that is more miaenJde. 
Thoo art a slare, whom Fortone^s tender arm 
With fiiTour never da:^'d ; but bred a dog. 
Hadst thou, like us, firom our first swath, proceeded 
The sweet degrees that this brief world affinds 
To sudi as may the passive drugs of it 
Freely command, thou would^st have plungM thyself 
In general riot ; melted down thy youth 
In different beds of lust ; and never leam'^d 
The icy precepts of respect, but foUow'^d 
The sugar'^d game before thee. But myself 
Who had the world as my confectionary ; 
The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, and hearts of men 
At duty, more than I could frame employment ; 
That numberless upon me stuck, as leaves 
Do on the oak, have with one winter^s brush 
Fell from their boughs, and left me open, bare 



s\ 



**^ Willing misery^ i. e. misery 
clieerfully Iwrne. (r) 

^** is crmtm'd before, fulfils its 
desire — the ** high wish *' of 1. 246. 

(R) 
^'^ breath, voice, sentence, (r) 
'*^ swathy "swaddling clothes," 

and hence "infancy." (r) 

258- 4 -proceeded . . . degrees. 

Technical terms of the Eughsh 

universities, (r) 



355 



drugs, i. e. drudges, — a co 
mon spelling. 

"• icy precepts of respect, i. 
"cold admonitions of cautic 
prudence." — Malone. (r) 

^*' confectionary, i. e. store 
sweets. See the note on past 
Itorneo and Juliet, IV. iv. 2. (y/ 

^^^ At diUy, i. e. at beck and cs 
frame employment, i. e. frame ei 
ployment for. (r) 

=^»« FeU, i. e. faUen. (r) 
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For every storm that blows ; — I, to bear this, 

That never knew but better, is some burthen : 

Thy nature did commence in sufferance, time 

Hath made thee hard in ^t. Why should^st thou hate 

men ? 270 

They never flatter^ thee : what hast thou given ? 
If thou wilt curse, thy father, that poor rag. 
Must be thy subject ; who, in spite, put stuff 
To some she beggar, and compounded thee 
Poor rogue hereditary. Hence ! be gone ! — 
If thou hadst not been bom the worst of men. 
Thou hadst been a knave and flatterer. 

A pern. Art thou proud yet ? 

Tim. Ay, that I am not thee. 

Apem. I, that I was 

No prodigal. 

71m. I, that I am one now : 

Were all the wealth I have shut up in thee, 280 

I ^d give thee leave to hang it. Get thee gone. — 
That the whole life of Athens were in this ! 
Thus would I eat it. [Eating a root. 

Apem. Here ; I will mend thy feast. 

[Offering him food. 

Tim. First mend my company, take away thyself. 

Apem. So I shall mend mine own, by th^ lack of thine. 

Tim. ^ is not well mended so, it is but botch'^d ; 
If not, I would it were. 



^* rag, Johnson supposed rogu« 
was intended, as in 1. 275. (b) 

»» Thai, i. e. O, that, (b) 

*•* my. The folio, ihy, which 
Rowe corrected, (w) 

««»-^ Twnirf. . . would itwere. 
According to Deighton, this seems 
to mean ** even then (when mended 



by lack of my company) your com- 
pany, being the company of your- 
self alone, cannot be said to be 
toell mended, but only to be clum- 
sily patched, a mere piece of 
botchery ; if not, I wish you might 
find it so.** Rolfe, however, ex- 
plains 1. 287, // not, I uxndd it wen. 



Timon of Athens 



JaM 



Jpem. V/h&t wtmld'st thou have to Athena ? 

Tim. Hiee thither iti ti whirlwind. If Uioa wilt. 
Tell them there I have gold : l<N>k, so I huve. 9 

Aptm. Here is iio use for gold. 

t^M. The hest, nnd truest; ' 

For hen it Kleep, and does no hired harm. ' 

Apem. Where liest o" night, Timon ? i 

T^M. Under that '* above me. ^Vhere feed'st thou' 
o' <lay^ Apeniantus ? ' 

Apem. Where my stomach finds meat ; or, ratheri 
where I flit it. 

Tim. Would poison were obedient, and knew my 
mind I 

Aptm. Where would'st thou send it ? t 

Tiw. To sauce thy dishes. 

Apem, Tiie middle of humauity thou never knewcst, ' 
but the extremity of both ends. When thou wast iit | 
thy gilt, and thy perfume, they mocked tliee for too •\ 
mudi curiosity: in thy rags thou know'st none, but.| 
art desfns'd for the contrary. There *s a medlar fof'l 
thee ; eat it. 

71m. On what I hate, I feed not. 

Apem. Dost hate a medlar P 

Tim. Ay, though it look like the& si 

Apem. And thou'dst hated meddlers sooner) thou 
should'st have loved thyself better now. What man 
did'st thou ever know unthrift, that was beloved after 
bis means i 

tbus: "even it it were not well *** middle, i. e. medium betwet 

iDended », I wish it were mended prosperi^ uid advervity. (r) 

imperfectly by iky abtence ; or, "* cunonly, f«stid)Ounieas. (i 

perhaps, if not yd thus bokhed »"-* unthrift . . . beloved aft 

(since 70U have not yet gone), I hie nuani. This has beet) unuU 

wiah tbe job vtere fiuiabed by your explained as meaning, "what pn 

depattuie." (a) digal wu ever beloved offer h 
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T^nL Who, without those means thou talk^st of, 
didst thou ever know beloved ? 

Jpem. Myself. 

Tim. I understand thee: thou had^st some means 
to keep a dog. 

Jpem. What things in the world canst thou nearest 820 
compare to thy flatterers ? 

T%m. Women nearest; but men, men are the 
things themselves. What would^st thou do with the 
world, Apemantus, if it lay in thy power ? 

Jpem, Give it the beasts, to be rid of the men. 

7!m. Would^st thou have thyself fall in the con- 
fusion of men, and remain a beast with the beasts ? 

Jpem. Ay, Timon. 

Thn. A beastly ambition, which the gods grant 
thee t^ attain to. If thou wert the lion, the fox 330 
would beguile thee : if thou wert the lamb, the fox 
would eat thee: if thou wert the fox, the lion would 
suspect thee, when, peradventure, thou wert accused 
by the ass : if thou wert the ass, thy dulness would 
torment thee, and still thou liv^dst but as a break- 
fast to the wolf: if thou wert the wolf, thy greedi- 
ness would afflict thee, and oft thou should^st hazard 
thy life for thy dinner : wert thou the unicorn, pride 
and wrath would confound thee, and make thine own 



means were spent" Deighton 
acutely TniiintainR the interpreta- 
tion should be: *'what man did 
you ever know to be prodigal who 
was loved in proportion to his 
means f i. e. no man ever wasted 
his substance as you have done 
unless courted and flattered by a 
herd of parasites whom his means 
were inadequate to satisfy.** (b) 



"•"' confusion^ ruin, destruction. 
Cf. 1. 889, confound, destroy, and 
1. 891, confoundingt destructive. 

(B) 

*" liv*dst, wouldst live, (b) 
••*"*° unicorn . . . make Viine 
own sdf the conquest of thy fury. 
It was supposed that unicorns, in 
their fury, would rush at their 
enemy blindly, strike their bom 




Tot. Haw bu the as broke Ike wbU, Omt tihoo 
«t out of the dtr? 

^/riR. Y<nder oomes a poet, and a painter. The 
plague of oompanj Bgfat apoo thee! I will fiear to 
catch it, and give waj. Wlien I know not what dae 
to do, 1 11 lee thee again. 

Tim. When there is nothing living hot thee, thoa 
hhalt be welcome. I had rather be a beggar's dog, 360 
than A[x;mantas. 

Afffm. ITiou art the cap of all the fools alive. 

7'im. Would thou wert clean enough to spit upon. 

Aj)em, A plague on thee, thou art too bad to curse. 

I'irn, All villains that do stand by thee are pure. 

A pern. There is no leprosy but what thou speak'st. 



A^aiiiNt n tr<T, Htick ftust, and so be 
killtMl. a. JiUiiis ('asar, II. i. 
Jd()4: "iinicoriw iiuiy be betrayed 
by tnH^H." 

yrrmmit akin, (r) 

rnnotiim, removal, keeping 
aI«M»f. Cf. h'ar, II. iv. 115. 

■** Yomli'T comt's a poet, and a 






painter. An anachronism, as they 
do not enter until the next Scene. 
An evidence, among others, of 
more authors than one. (r) 

**' give vxiy, take myself away. 
(R) 



soa 



capy chief, (h) 
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Tim. If I name thee. — 
I ^U beat thee, but I should infect my hands. 

J pern. I would my tongue could rot them off! 

Tim. Away, thou issue of a mangy dog ! 370 

Choler does kill me, that thou art alive ; 
I swoon to see thee. 

Jpem. Would thou would^st burst ! 

Tinu Away, 

Thou tedious rogue ! I am sorry, I shall lose 
A stone by thee. [Throws a stone at him. 

Apem. Beast! 

Tim. Slave ! 

Apem. Toad I 

Tim. Rogue, rogue, rogue I 

[ApEiiANTCTs retreats backward, as going. 
I am sick of this false world, and will love naught 
But even the mere necessities upon ^t. 
Then, Timon, presently prepare thy grave : 
lie where the light foam of the sea may beat 
Thy grave-stone daily ; make thine epitaph. 
That death in me at others^ lives may laugh. 380 

O, thou sweet king-killer, and dear divorce 

[Looking on the gold. 
^wixt natural son and sire ! thou bright defiler 
Of Hymen^s purest bed ! thou valiant Mars I 
Thou ever young, fresh, lovM, and delicate wooer. 
Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow 
That lies on Dianas lap I thou visible god. 
That solder^st close impossibilities. 



^^ If I name thee, i. e. I admit / *ld; but the sequence of tenses 
there is leprosy, if I uame thee, was not always observed. 
(b) "^^ prumUy, at once, (b) 

"* 1% perhaps misprinted for **' dear — used intensively, (b) 

**' doae, i. e. closely, modifying 




1 Bamdd. Whoe siioold he bwe dm goU ? It k 
mmt ytjtn fengBKiit, fooe ikoder ovt of his ii—imhi 
Th«; immtr want of gold, and die fidfing-froiB <]f his 4 

(nffftfl*^ '^irov^ hirn inVj t/iis iiKrIancholv. 

2 HaruL It i-i rioiiVj, he Lath a maai? of tnea:>iire. 

/i Harol. Ij^. U5 niake the assay upon him : if lie 
fsir*'. not for t, he will supply us easily ; if he covet- 
oij>Jy nr^me it, how !>hall *s get it ? 



•** ^//Wt, i. •-. Iz/tK-Jiirt/ine. (w) 
•^' hiriiw, \fffwrr. ^H) 
*** 7//1/, i, «•, rul of thee, (b) 
•"' A///rr </unj7*. Ai''. The folio 
|(iv«-w lhi«» hfi*-, with inau'iUnii error, 
whirh ll/iiiffi#T cornf-U^l, to /Ipe- 
vumluH. It tiki hiiM, aUu/rre Oicn. 
■*" or/, i. r. wnip. 

wirrr, iiIUt. Iidling-jrom, i. e. 



falling off from. The hvphoi 
Hanmer's and is ZK>t in the foli< 

(R) 

*^' moise t/i^ oMay, i. e. put it 
the test — perhaps with a ref< 
ence to the ** assaying" of meta 

(R) 

*^''^ shall *«, shall us, i. e. shall ^ 
A collo(|uial impersonal use of t 
auxiliary verb, (b) 



*ifi 
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2 Band. True ; for he bears it not about him ; ^t is 
hid. 

1 Band. Is' not this he ? 
All. Where ? 

2 Band, T is his description. 4io 
8 Band He ; I know him. 

JIL Save thee, Timon. 

Tim. Now, thieves? 

All. Soldiers, not thieves. 

Tim. Both too ; and women^s sons. 

AIL We are not thieves, but men that much do 
want. 

71m. Your greatest want is, you want much of 
meat. 
Why should you want? Behold, the earth hath 

roots; 
Within this mile break forth a hundred springs ; 
The oaks bear mast, thie briars scarlet hips ; 420 

The bounteous housewife. Nature, on each bush 
Lays her full mess before you. Want ! why want ? 

1 Band. We cannot live on grass, on berries, water. 
As beasts, and birds, and fishes. 

Tim. Nor on the beasts themselves, the birds, and 
fishes; 
You must eat men. Yet thanks I must you con. 
That you are thieves professM, that you work not 



*^* too, in truth, indeed. Used 
intensively for emphasis, (b) 

*" you want much of meat. 
The folio reading is better retained. 
Many editors follow Hanmer and 
read "men** for meat, and caU at- 
tention to TimarCs words, 1. 426 : 
You must eat men, Deighton hap- 
pily explains more simply: **You 
VOL. xn. — 18 



talk about wanting much, . . . you 
have no higher wants than those of 
a mere animal craving^** (b) 

*^ mast, acorns, (b) 

*'* thanks I must you con, ac- 
knowledge my thanks to you. Cf. 
M*s Wdl, IV. iii. 174: / con him 
no thanks for *t. 



1 



U^^mijmi^m 




BlfaTB 

Tbe Is**. ;aar anh and vbip, in tlictr rao^ power 
Hm«« a neh e d t'd tbeft. Lan not Toonelvo ; any ! 
B<^ ODC aaotber. Tbete *s man goU : cot tfamats ; 
All that you oieet an tbierea. To Athens, go : 
Braik i^pcn *hufM; noUitng can vou steal. 
But tliicvn do low it. Steal not les, for this 



' limiUd p ro fnno nM 
lluMp "bouxid bf rcTtAin re- 
Hion»" or "irciiUr" profo- 
>kMU. t)MM« ■Ilfrwed !>]' Uw or 
nirioffl. Ct, II. M4 S, 7*ftc buM 
. . . Ua-m untlurk'd thrft 

*" i-Ulamy. 'VUr folio luu I'fl- 
tairui. jifalrit, jFrnfeiH. (w) 

"" tramfir you viA, (pvp jou 
illualrnlinrui of, (H) 

""'' ii'tuitt liquid Murgr rctolifi 
Thf miKm inbi mill tmm, a irfCTMit* 
tu til" ilifliirnm uf the moon u[>nn 



the tidn mx! probaU^ abo lo the 
prprultDg Dotion of the cooiKriian 
between tbe moOD Uld the wcstbef . 



»m. (B) 

*" extmmmi, that which grows 

from aDd is thrown off aotiKtbing. 

{») 
*" Haw. The folio, Ha't. (w) 
*" «o(. The necessiiry iiegath« 

wuM Hrst supplied by Rowe. <w) 



t^\ 
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I give you ; and gold confound you howsoever ! 460 

Amen. [Timon retires to his cave. 

S Band. Has almost charmed me firom my profes- 
sion, by persuading me to it 

1 Band. T is in the malice of mankind, that he 
thus advises us ; not to have us thrive in our mystery. 

2 Band. I ^U believe him as an enemy, and give 
over my trade. 

1 Band. Let us first see peace in Athens: there 

is no time so miserable, but a man may be true. 

\ExeuiU Banditti. 
EtUer Flavius. 

Flav. O you gods ! 460 

Is yond despised and ruinous man my lord ? 
Full of decay and failing ? O monument 
And wonder of good deeds evilly bestowed ! 
What an alteration of honour 
Has desperate want made ! 
What viler thing upon the earth, than friends 
Who can bring noblest minds to basest ends ? 
How rarely does it meet with this timers guise. 
When man was wishM to love his enemies : 
Grant, I may ever love, and rather woo 470 

Those that would mischief me, than those that do ! 



^' Has. The omission of the 
subject pronoun, as here and in 
1. 472, occurs not infrequently 
throughout the plays. 

**• mystery y calling — as above, 
IV. i. 18. (b) 

*^ true, i. e. honest, as opposed 
to "thievish." (b) 

^^ aUeraHon of honour, i, e. 
change to dishonour, (b) 

*"'• How rardy . . . enemies, 
Rolfe paraphrases: "How ad- 
mirably does the injunction to 



love one's enemies accord with 
the fashion of the times!" 

«^<>-> Qrani ...thatdo, Johnson 
e3q>lains: "Let me rather woo or 
caress those that would mischief, 
that profeee to mean me mischief, 
than those that really do me mis' 
chief under false professions of 
kindness," and he cites the Span- 
ish proverb: "Defend me from 
my friends, and from my enemies 
I will defend myself." (b) 






■rf>- 






7m. 
7Wl 






to tS- 



|le*ar Si fmm itewad «ew  traer grief 
For Wb Mdow lad tkM HMc «;« far ran. 

7W. Wh«tf dist tlvm wwp? — Qnoe nearer : — 

then I lore tbee. 
Bawwe tboo art a vcxnan, um) diadum'st 
FUntjr Runkind, «ho»e erea do nerer gire 
Bat thorough Imt umI laogliteT. Pitr 's sleeping ; 
Etowige timo, t)>at weep with Laughing, not with 

wwqiing ! 
/Too. I beg of you to know me, good ray lord, 
T iicctfpt my grief, and, whilst this poor wealth 

tiuta, 490 

To cnttrtaiii me m your ntew(ird stilL 

•" gratd'tl. The folio, grtmUt. "" thartmgk, another form of 

(W) "llirough." (r) 

•" givt, I. e. wwp. (b) *" mtatain, employ, (b) 



r\ 
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Scene Three Timon of Athens 8T7 

Tim. Had I a steward 
So true, so just, and now so comfortable ? 
It almost turns my dangerous nature wild. 
Let me behold thy face. Surely, this man 
Was bom of woman. — 
Forgive my general and exceptless rashness. 
You perpetualnsober gods ! I do proclaim 
One honest man : — 

Mistake me not, — but one ; no more, I pray, — 600 

And he ^s a steward. — 
How fain would I have hated all, mankind. 
And thou redeem^st thyself: but all, save thee, 
I fell with curses. 
Methinks, thou art more honest now than 

wise; 
For by oppressing and betraying me. 
Thou might^st have sooner got another service. 
For many so arrive at second masters, 
Upon their first lord^s neck. But tell me true, 
(For I must ever doubt, though ne^er so sure) 610 

Is not thy kindness subtle, covetous. 
If not a usuring kindness ; and as rich men deal 

gifts. 
Expecting in return twenty for one ? 

Flav. No, my most worthy master ; in whose 

breast 
Doubt and suspect, alas ! are placed too late. 

*•• comfortable, bestowing com- •" If not, Deighton rejects 

fort (b) these words as caught from la not 

*^ wild, Warbmion read mild, in the line above, and thinks " botli 

a needless change of the obvious sense and metre seem thus im- 

sort [which recent editors adopt]. proved." (b) 

^ exceptless, i. e. admitting no *^* suspect, suspicion. So 1. 617. 

ption. (r) (b) 

'^ oppressing, injuring, (b) 




S78 Timon of Athens 

diould have fear'd false times, when you did 



r 

H Suflpe<A itill comes where an estate is leasL 

H That vhkh I shew, Heaven knows, is merely love, 

^1 Duty and zeal to your unmatched mind, 

^M Cnre atyoai food and living : and, believe it, 

H My mot honour'd lord, 

^" fur MMj benefit that poiiiU to me, 

- Hlbcr in hope, or present, 1 'd exchange 
Vof tidl One wish, — that you had power and wealth 
To icqtdte me by making rich yourself. 

Tim. Look thee, 't is so. — Thou singly honest 

nuui, 

Hen^ tftke : — the gods out of my misery , 

Han Mot thee treasure. Go, live rich, and happy ; I 

Bat thus conditiou'd: — thou shalt buUd froni^ 

men; 
Hate all, curse all ; shew charity to none, es 

But let the famish'd flesh slide from the bone. 
Ere thoa relieve the b^gar : give to dogs 
What thou deni'at to men ; let prisons swallow *eiii, 
Debts wither 'em to nothing. Be men like blasted 

woods. 
And may diseases lick up their false bloods 1 
And so, farewell, and thrive. 

Flav. 0, let me stay. 

And comfort you, my master. 

T^rn. If thou bat'st curses, 

Stay not : fly, whilst thou art blest and free. 
Ne'er see thou man, and let me ne'er see thee. 

[Exit Flavids. TraoK retiret to fUa cave. 

'" 1^. DeigbtoD BUgseat) *** from nun, L e. away froe 
"Surely we should read 'iU.'" mm. (b) 

"• merely, purely, (a) 



20 
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Act Five. 

Scene I. — 7^ Woods. Before Timon's Cave. 

Timon sitting zoUhin the mouth of his cave. Enter Poet 
and Painter. 

pAINTER. As I took note of the place, it cannot 
■* be far where he abides. 

Poet. What's to be thought of him? Does the 
rumour hold for true, that he 's so fiiU of gold ? 

Pain. Certain : Alcibiades reports it ; Phrynia and 
Timandra had gold of him : he likewise enrich'^d poor 
straggling soldiers with great quantity. Tis said, he 
gave unto his steward a mighty sum. 

Poet. Then this breaking of his has been but a try 
for his friends. 

Pain. Nothing else; you shall see him a palm in 
Athens again, and flourish with the highest. There- 
fore, 't is not amiss we tender our loves to him in this 
supposed distress of his : it will shew honestly in us, and 
is very likely to load our purposes with what they travail 
for, if it be a just and true report that goes of his 
having. 

Poet. What have you now to present unto him ? 



10 



^ [Efder Poet and, Painter.] 
The Poet and Painter were in sight 
of Apemantus in the last Scene of 
the last Act [*' Yonder comes a poet, 
and a painter," 1. S55], and the con- 
fusion consequent upon commenc- 
ing an Act here was noticed by 
Johnson. But it seems quite im- 
possible to better the present divi- 
sion. The construction of this play 
is very clumsy throughout. This 



Scene is printed in long and short 
lines, most irregularly, in the folio. 

•■' poor straggling soldiers. The 
"soldiers, not thieves" of IV. iii. 
414 ff. (r) 

• try, test, (b) 
" a palm. Steevens cited 
Psalms xcii. 11. (b) 

^*~^* load our purposes with whai 
they travail for, i. e. reward our 
efforts and labour, (b) 



S80 



Timon of Athens 



Pain. Nothing at thiti time but my nsitation ; only, 
I will promiw him an excellent piece. s 

Ptjtt. I must serve hini so too ; tell him of an intcot 
that's coming toward him. 

Pain. Good as the best Promising is the very air 
o' th' time : it opens the eyes of expectation : perfomi- 
snce is ever the duller for his act; and, but in the 
plainer and simpler kind of people, the deed of saying 
is quite out of use. To promise is most courtly aild 
fewhionable : performance is a kind of will or testament 
which argues a great sickness in his judgment that 
makes it. 3 

Tim. [In Am ojkc.] Excellent workman ! Thou 
canst not paint a man so bad as is thyself. 

Pixl, I am thinking what I shall say I have pro- 
' Tided for him. It must be a personating of himself: 
a satire against the softness of prosperity, with a dis- 
covery of the infinite flatteries that follov youth and 
opulency. 

TVrn, Must thou needs stand for a villain in thine 
own work P Wilt thou whip thine own faults in other 
men P Do so ; I have gold for thee. 4 

Poet. Nay, let's seek him : 
Then do we sin against our own estate. 
When we may profit meet, and come too late^ 

Pain. True ; 
When the day serves, before black-comer'd night. 



" deed of laying, perfonnance 
niises. (r) 

a pertonating 0/ hitm^l, i. e. 
« reprewDting of his own case, 
(a) 

"■" durtmay, "uncovering," ex- 
posure, (a) 
■*** ttand for a viUam in thiat 






own work. i. t. show thyself a vil- 
lain by exposing the insinceri^ of 
flattery. 

ler'd. Steevens in- 
'obscuie Bs a dark 
and Schmidt as "hiding 
things in a dark corner." Schmidt's 
explanation has th« merit of an 
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Find what thou want'st by free and ofiSer^d light. 
Come. 

Tim, I ''11 meet you at the turn. What a god \ gold, 
That he is worshippM in a baser temple 
Than where swine feed ! 60 

TT is thou that rigg^st the bark, and plough'st the foam ; 
Settlest admired reverence in a slave : 
To thee be worship ! and thy saints for aye 
Be crowned with plagues, that thee alone obey ! 
Fit I meet them. [Advancing, 

Poet. Hail, worthy Timon ! 

Pain. Our late noble master. 

Tim. Have I once liv^d to see two honest men ? 

Poet. Sir, 
Having often of your open bounty tasted, 
Hearing you were retir^, your friends fallen off, 60 

Whose thankless natures — O, abhorred spirits ! — 
Not all the whips of Heaven are large enough — 
What ! to you, 

Whose star-Uke nobleness gave life and influence 
To their whole being ? I am rapt, and cannot cover 
The monstrous bulk of this ingratitude 
With any size of words. 

Tim. Let it go naked, men may see ^t the better. 
You, that are honest, by being what you are. 
Make them best seen and known. 

Pain. He, and myself, 70 

Have travelled in the great shower of your gifts. 
And sweetly felt it. 

antithesis to "free and offer'd ^ influence, direction such as 

light" in the following line, (r) planets were supposed to exercise. 

^ turn, i. e. of the road, (r) Hence star4ike. (r) 
** worship! The folio, worshipt, ^ rapt, engrossed, absorbed, 

which Rowe corrected, (w) (r) 
*" open, i. e. open-handed, (r) 



Timon c 

T^m. Ay, you are honest meii. 

Fain. We are hither coroe to offer you our ser%-ice. 

Tint. Most honest men ! Why, how shall I requite 
you ? 
Can you eat roots, and drink cold water ? no. 

Both, W1)at we ran do, we 'U do, to do you service. 

Tim, Ve're honest men. Ye've heard that I have 
gold; 
I am sure you have: speak tnith; ye 're honest men. 

Pain. So it is said, my noble lord ; but therefore 
Came not my friend, nor I. 

Tim. Good honest men! — Thou draw'st a coun- 
terfeit 
Best in all Athens ; thou Vt, indeed, the best ; 
Thou countcrfeit'st most lively. 

Pain. So, so, my lord. 

Tim. E'en so, sir. as I say. — And, for thy fiction. 
Why, thy verse swells with stuff so fine and smooth, 
That thou art even natural in thine art. — 
But, fin- all thin, my faoiMBt-natur''(i frienda, 
I must needs say, you have a little fault : 
Marry, 't is not monstrous in you ; neither wish I, 
You take such pains to mend. 

Both. Beseech your honour 

To make it known to us. 

Tim. You '11 take it ill 

Both, Most thankfully, my lord. 

Tim. Will jou, indeed ? 

Both. Doubt it not, worthy lord. 

Tim. There's never a one of you but trusts a knave. 
That mightily deceives you. 

" eounlerfeil contains a pla; also to contain a rrference to a 

on its meaning as " portrait." (a) other meaniiig of natural — 

" natural, in accord with thy "fool." (b) 
(falM) nature. The wmd Mcms 



i 
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Both. Do we, my lord ? 

Tim, Ay, and you hear him cog, see him dissemble, 
Know his gross patchery, love him, feed him. 
Keep in your bosom ; yet remain assur'^d, 
That he ^s a made-up villain. 

Pain. I know none such, my lord. 

Poet. Nor I. lOO 

Tim. Look you, I love you well; I'll give you 

gold, 
Rid me these villains from your companies : 

Hang them, or stab them, drown them in a draught. 

Confound them by some curse, and come to me, 

111 give you gold enough. 

Both. Name them, my lord ; let's know them. 

Thn. You that way, and you this; but two in 
company: — 
Each man apart, all single and alone, 
Yet an arch-villa.in keeps him company, 
If, where thou art, two villains shall not be, no 

[To the Painter. 
Come not near him. — If thou would'st not reside 

[To the Poet 
But where one villain is, then him abandon. — 
Hence ! pack ! there 's gold ; ye came for gold, ye slaves : 
You have done work for me, there 's payment : hence ! 
You are an alchemist, make gold of that. 
Out, rascal dogs ! 

[Beats them auty and then retires to his cave. 



** cog, cheat, (b) 

^ paichery, bungUng hjrpoc- 
risy. (b) 

^ made^p, complete. John- 
son interpreted as '^hypocritical." 
(B) 



>»* draught, sink. Cf . 2 Kings 
X. 27. 

^^ bid two in company, exphined 
by 1. 109 : Yet an arch-villain keeps 
him company, (b) 

"* done, supplied by Malone. 
[Recent editors follow the folios.] 



tS8 Timon of Athens Aa Fm 

1 Sen. Therefore, ix> please thee to return with UH> 

us. 
And of our Atiiens, thine and ours, to take 
The captainship, thou shfdt he met with thanks, 
Allnw'd with nhsolute power, and thy good name 
Live with authority : — so soon we shall drive back 
Of AlcibiadeH th' approaches wild ; 
Who, like n boar too savage, doth root up 
His couutrj's peace. 

2 Sen. And shakes his threat'ning sword 
Against the walls of Athens. 

1 Sen. Therefore, Timon, — 

Thn. Well, sir, I will ; therefore, I will, sir ; thus, — 
' If Alcibiades kill my countrymen, iTi) 

I Let Alribiades know thiN of Timon, 
I That 'Hmon cares not. But if he sack fair Athens, 
I And take our goodly aged raen by th' beards, 
I Giving our holy virgins to the stain 
" Of contumelious, beastly, mad-brain'd war, 
llicii, let him know, — and tell him, Timon speaks 

it, 
In pity of our aged, and our youth, 
I cannot choose but tell him, — that I care not. 
And let him take 't at worst ; for their knives care 

not, 
While you have throats to answer : for myself, tso 

There ''s not a whittle in th'' unruly camp, 
But I do prize it at my love, before 
The reverend''st throat in Athens. So I leave you 



'» AHMfd, invested, (b) 
'" like a boar. Steevens citea 
Ptalnu baa. 18. (b) 
'" wAiftfa, knife, (b) 
'"-• praaif . . . btfort T/umr 



trtn^tt throat, llwre ia a word 
pUjr in tbe use (rf before .- (1) pruv 
it . . . before, i. c aboie, aod (2) 
Ae/ora Vie . . . OmtiL (a) 
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To the protection of the prosperous gods, 
As thieves to keepers. 

Flav. Stay not : all ""s in vain. 

Tim. Why, I was writing of my epitaph. 
It will be seen to-morrow. My long sickness 
Of health and living now begins to mend, 
And nothing brings me all things. Go ; Uve stiU : 
Be Alcibiades your plague, you his. 
And last so long enough ! 

1 Sen. We speak in vain. 

Tim. But yet I love my country ; and am not 
One that rejoices in the common wreck. 
As common bruit doth put it. 

1 Sen. That "^s well spoke. 

Unu Commend me to my loving countrymen, — 

1 Sen. These words become your lips as they pass 

through them. 

2 Sen. And enter in our ears, like great triumphers 
In their applauding gates. 

Tim, Commend me to them ; 

And tell them, that to ease them of their griefi. 
Their fears of hostile strokes, their aches, losses. 
Their pangs of love, with other incident throes 
That nature^s fragile vessel doth sustain 
In lifers uncertain voyage, I will some kindness do them. 
1 11 teach them to prevent wild Alcibiades^ wrath. 

'** protperous gods, i. e. propi- 
tious gods, who give prosperity. 

(B) 

*•* bruii, rumour, (b) 

^** through. The folios, thorow, 
and many texts read thorough, 
another form of the same word. 
a. IV. iii. 487, above, (b) 

"^ triumphen, accented on the 
second syOable* (b) 



190 



200 



i0»-aM Steevens compares a por^ 
tion of Ebunkt's well-known solil- 
oquy, (b) 

^^ aches, a dissyllable, as usual, 
and pronounced aikhea, like the 
plural of the letter H. Cf . Much 
Ado, m. iv. 5IQ, (b) 

** preverU, "anticipate" and 
"frustrate." (b) 



S88 Timoii of Athens ^ct Fit* 

S Sen. I like thit> w«ll ; he will retiini ogaiu. 
Tim. I have a tree, which grows here in my 
cloM, 

That mine own use invites me to cut down, 

And shortly must I fell it : tell my fiiends, 

TeU AthcDS, in the sequence of degree, 

Prom high to low throughout, that whoso please 210 

To stop affliction, let him take his haste, 

Come hither, ere my tree hath felt the axe, 

And hang himself. — I pray you, do my greet- 
ing. 
riav. Trouble him no favtlier ; thus you still shall 

find him. 
Thn. Come not to me again ; but say to Athens, 

Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 

Upon the beached verge of the salt flood ; 

Who, once a day with his embossed froth, 

The turbulent surge shall cover : thither come. 

And let uiy grave-atone be your oracle. — 230 

Lips, let sour words go by, and language end : 

What is amiss, jilngue and infection mend ! 

Graves only be men's works, and death their 
gain. 

Sun, hide thy beams : Timon hath done his reign. 

[Exit TmoN. 

1 &n. His discontents are unremovably coupled to 
nature. 

2 Sen. Our hope in him is dead. Let us return, 

" doie, endoaure. (a) piod. Cf. Midtummer NighfM 

"^ iti Oie mqutnet of dtgrte, in Dream, II. i. Bfi, "the beacbol 

regular gndiMcm, explaioed b; margent of the sea." (b) 

Ihe next line, "Prom high to low '" Wko, for "which," refers to 

throughout." (b) the everiatting numnon (1. S16). 

'" 1A« btaehtd twrgv of tht tait embotitd, swollen, foanung. (b) 
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Scene Two Timon of Athens 

And strain what other means is left unto us 
In our dear periL 

1 Sen. It requires swift foot. 



289 



[ExeurU. 



Scene II. — The WaSs of Athens. 
Enter two Senators and a Messenger. 

1 Sen. Thou hast painfiiUy discovered : are his files 
As full as thy report P 

Mess. I have spoke the least ; 

Besides, his expedition promises 
Present approach. 

S Seti. We stand much hazard, if they bring not 
Timon. 

Mess. I met a courier, one mine ancient friend, 
Whom, though in general part we were oppos''d. 
Yet our old love made a particular force. 
And made us speak like friends : — this man was riding 
From Alcibiades to Timon^s cave, lO 

With letter of entreaty, which imported 
His fellowship i^ th"* cause against your city, 
In part for his sake mov^d. 



1 Sen. 
9 Sen. 



Enter Senators yrom Timon. 

Here come oui* brothers. 
No talk of Timon ; nothing of him expect. - 



*•• dtoT, extreme — used inten- 
aively. Cf. IV. iii. 381. (b) 

^ Thou hast painfuUy dis- 
covered, i. e. thy disclosure is 
distressing, (r) 

' expedition, haste, (b) 
* Present, immediate, (b) 
' Whom. The graimnatical 

structure is loose. Wlumi has no 
VOL. xn. — 19 



verb, and Who would have none. 
in general part, in public matters — 
opposed to particular, i. e. personal, 
in 1.8. 

""*• imported . . , for his sake 
mov'd, i. e. signified he should 
make common cause with the 
plans against your city in part set 
in motion on his account (b) 
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The enemies' dnim U heard, aiid fporfiil scouring 
Doth choke the air with dust. In, aiiil prepare : 
Ours is the fall, I fear, our foos the sntire. [Exeunt, 

ScKNK ni. — The Saxxhore, on whkk a rude Tomb is 
«en. Timon's Cave in the dutance. 

Enter a Soldier, aeekittg Timon. 

Soldier. By all description this should be the place. 
Who s here ? speak, ho ! — No answer ? — What is this ? 
Timon is dead, who hath outstretch'd his span : 
Some beast rear'd this ; Uiere does not live a man. 



" mniring. hiuTTing to and 

ho. (B) 

' '"liiisSceneisevklentlytlmwl 
in by tbe expander of the play, 
who. wilh hU usuaJ clumsiness, has 
iD&Da(^ to make it a pctplexity 
and vexation to the mtita." — 
Rolfe. (n) 

' reta'd. Ilie r<^ has rtadt. 
"He correction, which waa made 
by Warburton, Bcema afaadutdf 



Non 






however ignorant <w however mis- 
anthropic (;et ne Staunton's 
Shake^ieare), would think of call- 
ing upon a beast to nad an in- 
ocHption; but in ht8 lurpnae at 
finding a lude tumului upon a 
dcttilate lea-ahore, and before be 
MW that there was an inscription 
upon it, he might exclaim, " Some 
beast must have teaied this I" 
(w) [It has also been held in 
defence of Warburton's reading 
that tbe soldier would not aaj " No 
man can (or is worth]' to) read " 
what he immediBtelf awuinei 
1. Staunton, who 



rctuined read, regarded tbe two 
lines (3-1) as "an inscription by 
Timon to indimtp bis death, and 
point to tbe epitaph on bis t(»iib." 
Johnson's defence of reoif isbeltri'; 
"The soldier sees the tomb and 
the inscriptiou upon it, but, oot 
bebg able to read and not finding 
any one to do so for bim, »Ti-l»ini« 
peeviahl;, * some beast read this,' 
for it must be lead, and in this 
place it caimot be read by man ' 
— adaptaj by Ddghton. Rolfe 
continues : " Here we may ""'g'nr 
him to pause and try to dtscova 
some f mtber clue to the mystery. 
Tliere seems to be none, and be 
goes on; 'Yes, be is oerteinly 
dead, and this is his grave. I can- 
not read what's aa the tomb, but 
I 'II take the impression of it in 
wax, and grt our captain to ex- 
plain it' . . . That the Soldier 
should call upon tbe beast is by 
no means so wonderful as that tbe 
critic should, in coU blood, call 
him to account fw it"] 
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Dead, sure, and this his grave. — What ^s on this tomb 

I cannot read ; the character I ^U take with wax : 

Our captain hath in every figure skill ; 

An ag^d interpreter, though young in days. 

Before proud Athens he ^s set down by this, 

Whose fall the mark of his ambition is. {^Exii, 10 

Scene IV. — Before the WaUs qf Athens. 

Trumpets sound. Enter Alcibiades and Forces. 

Alcib, Sound to this coward and lascivious town 
Our terrible approach. [A parley sounded. 

Enter Senators on the waUs^ attended. 

Till now you have gone on, and fiU''d the time 

With all licentious measure, making your wills 

The scope of justice : till now, myself, and such 

As slept within the shadow of your power. 

Have wandered with our traversed arms, and breathed 

Our sufierance vainly. Now the time is flush, 

When crouching marrow, in the bearer strong. 

Cries of itself, " No more : " now breathless wrong 10 

Shall sit and pant in your great chairs of ease ; 

And pursy insolence shall break his wind 

With fear, and horrid flight. 

1 Seti. Noble, and young, 

When thy first grie& were but a mere conceit, 

*"' diarader . . . figure, i. e. * flush, ripe, (b) 

handwritixig. * marrow, vigour, resolution. 

* The scope of justice, the (b) 

limits within which justioe is ^' pursy, short-winded, (r) 

bounded, (b) ^* horrid, horrified, (r) 

' traver^d arms, folded arms; ^* griejs, grievances. So 1. 24. 

or perhaps "military arms reversed conceit, fancy, (b) 
or idle." (b) 
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Ere thou had'st power, or we bad cause of fear. 
We sent to thee ; to give thy rages balm. 
To Hi{)c out our ingratitude with love» 
Above their quantity. 

2 Sfn. So did we woo 

'IVaiuformed Tinion to our city's lov^ 
By hutiible riieiisagc, and by promiit'd nwBiis: 
Wc wrrc not all unkind, nor alt deserve 
'Die comniut) utroke of war. 

1 Sen. These walls of ours 
Were not erected hy their liaiids fi-ODi wtiom 
You have receiv'd your griefe : nor are they such, 
'I'hat these great towera, trophies, and schools should 

fall 
tor private faults in them. 

2 Sen. Nor are they li'i'inj^ 
Who were the motives that you first went outj,, 
Hhame, that they wanted cunning, in excess 
Hath broke their hearts. March, noble lord, 
Into OUT city with thy banners spread : 
By decimation, and a tithed death, 
(If thy revenges hunger for that food 
Which nature loathes) take thou the desttn'd tenth ; 
And by the hazard of the spotted di^ 
Let die the spotted. 

1 Sen. All have not ofiended; 

For those that were, it is not square to take, 



y 



" Oiey. i. . 

M. (B) 



!. the griaf* or griev- 



I them, i. e, those "from 
whom You have receiv'd your 
griefs" (or grievances), (a) 

" motivet that yoa firtt wml 
mil, " authors of youi t ' ' 
— Rolfe. (B) 



" aammg, i. 
[The folio obaeuns the aeoae b; a 
comma after vpanted.] 

" ti&td dtalh, i. e- "dedma- 
tion," (a) 

x tpotUd, i. e. wHh guOt. (s) 

" fqwav, just, right (b) 



Scene Four 



Timon of Athens 



S9S 



On those that are, revenges : crimes, like lands, 

Are not inherited. Then, dear countryman, » 

Bring in thy ranks, but leave without thy rage : 

Spare thy Athenian cradle, and those kin, 40 

Which in the bluster of thy wrath must fall 

With those that have offended. Like a shepherd. 

Approach the fold, and cull th^ infected forth. 

But kill not all together. 

2 Sen. What thou wilt. 

Thou rather shalt enforce it with thy smile 
Than hew to 't with thy sword. 

1 Sen. Set but thy foot 
Against our rampir^d gates, and they shall ope. 
So thou wilt send thy gentle heart before. 

To say, thou It enter friendly. 

2 Sen. Throw thy glove. 

Or any token of thine honour else, 60 

That thou wilt use the wars as thy redress. 
And not as oiu* confusion, all thy powers 
Shall make their harbour in our town, till we 
Have sealed thy full desire. 

Aktb. Then, there ^s my glove : 

Descend, and open your unchai^ ports. 
Those enemies of Timou's, and mine own. 
Whom you yourselves shall set out for reproof. 
Fall, and no more ; and — to atone your fears 



^ revenges. Steevens added an 
9 to the revenge of the folio. Con- 
text and rhythm justify it. 

" leave without thy rage, i. e. 
leave thy rage outside, (b) 
^ hew to% i. e. shape it. (b) 
^ ramjnf^d, ramparted, (b) 
^ So, i. e. provided that, (b) 
^ confimon^ destruction — as 



before, powers, i. e. military 
forces, (r) 

" Descend, The folio mis- 
prints Defend, (w) uncharged 
ports, unattacked gates. Deighton 
explains as gates "not barred up." 

(B) 

^ reproof, condemnation, (b) 
" atone, recondk. (b) 
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With my more noble meaning, — not a man 

Sbatl pass his quarter, or ofTend the stream fit 

Of regular justice in your city's bounds, 

But shall be rendered to your public laws 

At heaviest answer. 

Both. ^ is most nobly spoken. 

Alcib. Descend, and keep your word:). 

[TTwr Senators dencend, and tfu Attendants 
open the gates. 

Enter a Soldier. 

Sold. My noble General, Timon is dead ; 
Entomb'd upon the very hem 6" the sea : 
And on bis grave-stone this insculpture, which 
With wax I brought away, whose soft impression 
Interprets for my poor ignorance. 

Alcib. [Reads.] ^ Here fic» a wretched cone, of 

wretched sotd hertji : 7 

\Stek not my name. A phgtie ccmxume yoa vicked 

caitiff'.'! left.' 
Here lie I, Timon ; who, alive, all living men did 

hate : 
Pom by, and curse thy fill ; but pass, and stay not 

here thy gait.'" 
These well express in thee thy latter spirits : 
Though thou abhorr'dst in us our human griefs, 



" quarter, allotted limits, (a) 

" Tfndered, Tbe folio has 

rtmediat. Chedwortfa's sug);estion. 

" At luavieit atirwtr, subject 

to tbe frreatest penal^. (b) 

10-1 [[fcTf Ija a lorriched corae, 
&c.]. Here two epitaphs appear 
45 one. They are boUi given in 



North's Plutarch in the Life 
of Marc Anton; [the former as 
Timon' t, tbe ktter as bj tbe poet 
Callimarhus. "The; are incon- 
sistent with each other, and Shake- 
speare cannot have meant to uae 
more than one of tbem." — 
Rolfe]. 
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Scorn^dst our brain^s flow, and those our droplets 

which 
From niggard nature &11, yet rich conceit 
Taught thee to make vast Neptune weep for aye 
On thy low grave on faults forgiven. Dead 
Is noble Timon ; of whose memory 
Hereafter more. — Bring me into your city, 
And I will use the oUve with my sword : 
Make war breed peace; make peace stint war; make 

each 
Prescribe to other, as each other'^s leech. — 
Let our drums strike. [Exeunt, 



80 



^* brain's flow, tears from our 
very brains, (b) 
»• On 

(B) 



** tHni, stop, (r) 

^ leech, physician, (b) 



. oil, 1. e. on 



over. 



I 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 



I. i. Ad One, Scene I. Adus Primus. Scaena Prima in the folios. 

They have no further divisions into acts and scenes in the remainder 

of the play. 
I. i. 7. Hath . . . merchant, Pope*s arrangement. The folios have 

two lines. 
I. i. 18. here. So the last two folios. First two have heere, 
I. i. 16. inle. Pope's reading for the vHd of the folios. 
I. i. 21-2. You . . . lard. These lines are arranged as prose in the 

folios. The text gives Pope's arrangement 
1. 1.22. idly. In the first folio uife^S^. 

I. i. 25. itruck. So the last two folios ; the first two have stroke, 
I. i. 44. Look, morel Rowe's reading of the Looks moe in folios. 
I. i. 69. Feigned , . . mouni. Rowe's arrangement; two lines in the 

folios. 
I. i. 77. *Tis conceived to scape. The folios have a conmia after con- 

ceyiCd. Johnson omits it. 
I. i. 84. vaktu. Spelled vaUw in the first two folios. 
I. i. 87. stirrup, styrrop in the first three folios. 
I. i. 96. Fortune's, Fortunes in the first folio, fortune in the others. 
I. i. 104. Nol)le Ventidiusl Well, The first three folios have no punctu- 
ation mark after Ventiditu; the fourth folio has a comma. Rowe 

supplied the exclamation point. 
I. i. 128. o* ih* youngest, a* in the folios. 
I. i. 189. Uviiffs, So the last two folios; the others have leuiiies, 
I. i. 144. endowed, endowed in the folios. 
I. i. 147. This , . . Umg, Arranged as one line by Rowe. Two lines 

in the folios. 
I. i. 158. My , , , promise. One line by Pope; two in the old copies. 

So 1. 157. Vouchsafe , . . lordship, 
I. i. 171. saiidy. Misprinted sacidy in the first three folios. 
I. i. 182. We *ll bear with. So the fourth folio. Wee'l beare with in the 

first. 
I. i. 196. Whither, From the fourth folio. Whether m all the others. 
I. i. 198. thou*U, So the fourth folio; thouH in the others. 
I. L 200. liked, Hanmer's reading. /ii(;'4< in the folios. 
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Li. ilO. An. SoCapcIl; OTuJin theroUoa. 

I. j. «U. SoiAou. The lasl two folios' reading. The 6rrt baj a comma 

after So: the second a period. 
1. L fiS. feign'd. Is misspelled legin'd io the first folio, but spcDed 

correctly in the next line. 
I. i. 845. Traffic-i. TmHicIxt in the firal three folios; the apostrophe 

being omitted, as frequently. 
L i. %5i. and uAen. The and is from the Iftjt three folios: the Grst 

omits it followed by Cambridge. 
I. i. 4S4-8. So . . . monkey. Prose in the folios; airaDgtd aa verae by 

Capell. 
I. i. eS4-5. Ikert. — Adtt*. So Capell; the folios, thnr adia. 
I. i. ess. jfonw. The last two folioa-, the others, tlave. 
1. i. 836. 'mong^. Is amongeil in first aod wcood folios. 
I. i. 262. In ... in. Bowe thus puts the two linea of the foUos into 

I. i. 868. Fare thee ... lore thee. The FarAi* . . . fartktt of the firat 

three folios is thus corrected in the fourth. 
I, i. 275-7. No . . . hena. Four lines in the folios; arrangni as 

pivse by Pope. 
I. i. 878. o' tk' Ml. a' in the folios. Cf, 1. J. 198. Ito<re made these 



I. i. S7C»-fil. Ht'l . . . kindnal. Is Capell's arrangement ThefoUos 
make four lines ending respec'tively humanity, in oulgoei, kindness. 

I. i. 878. Conu. Misprinted Comes in the first folio. 

1. i. 880. bountyf The intem^tion point is from the fourth folio; the 
first has bounlie; the others, bounty. 

I. ii. 1. Iionour'd. So Pojk. Tlie folios, hanorcd. 

I. ii. 8. Ventidiiu. Misprinted in the first three folios Vtatigiui; the 
correct spelling in the fourth. 

1. ii. 26. thou'ri. Capell's reading for A'art of the folioa. gi've. la 
ye 'haue in the first folio, ye have in the others. 

I. ii. 27. to. Misprinted too in the first two folioa. 

1. ii. 40. eat. Bowe's ooirection. The first two folioa and White's 
text bave«at«. 

I. ii. 41. their. In the first two folios Acre, an evident misprint, cor- 
rected in the later folios. Also 11. 4S and 09 below. 

L ii. 5\-%. Lest . . . throats. Prose in the folios. Ananged as rarse 
byCapeU. 

I. ii. 96. ne'er. In the Gist three folios luer, while the fourth has 

I. ii. 00. keep, keepes in first fcdio. 
I. ii. lOS. ere't. So the third folio, a- 't in the first two. 
I. ii. 115-16. Please . . . admiOanoe. Two lines in the old copies, tfae 
first line ending in ladies. The prose kirmngement is Pope's. 



^ 
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I. ii. 127-6. They^re . . . wdcams. Prose in folios one and two; verse 

in the others. 
I. ii. 142. H has. So Rowe. 'Tcu in the folio. 
I. ii. 149. for ii. The fourth folio's reading; the first has forH. 
I. ii. 160. him, — toeU. The folios have no punctuation mark between 

the two words. 
I. ii. 177-8. I . , . near. As prose in the old editions. 
I. iL 192-4. What . . . cojfer. Steevens* arrangement is here followed. 

In the folios U. 198 and 194 are in prose. 
I. ii. 206-8. You . . . lave, Malone's arrangement The folios end 

the three lines in vmmg, merits, love, respectively. 
I. ii. 209. With . . . it. Two lines in the old copies, the first line end- 
ing in thankes. 
I. iL 212. rode. So the two later folios. Misprinted rod in the others. 
I. ii. 234-7. What . . . 'em. Prose in the folios. 
I. ii. 234. coU's. Rowe*s reading, coiles in first and second folios; 

coils in the others. 
n. i. 1. thousand to. Tie folios have a colon between the two words. 
n. L 7. more. So the folios, except the first, which has moe. So also 

ii. 113. 
n. ii. 9-13. Oood . . . lord. The folios treat these lines as prose. 

Capell's arrangement is hea^e followed. So also 11. 27-31, One . . • 

past, 
n. ii. 37. encountered. In the folios, encountred. 
n. ii. 47. let 's have. So the fourth folio. The others, let's ha. 
n. ii. 86. thou'ti. From the last folio; the others, faultily, thou't. So 

also IV. iii. 45, etc. 
n. ii. 88. famish, — a. White's punctuation. The folio has no stop 

between the two words. Rowe supplied the comma. 
n. ii. 113. than his. Malone's reading for then's of the folio. 
n. ii. 124-n5. I . . . philosopher. Two lines in the old editions, the 

first ending in brother. Pope's arrangement is followed here. So 

also 1. 126, Pray . . . anon. 
n. ii. 127. marvd. Wherefore. White's punctuation ; the folio has none, 

making the sense of the passage obscure. Rowe supplied a semicolon. 
n. ii. 138. found, sound in the first folio. See footnote II. i. 13. 
n. ii. 145. loved. The first folio lov'd, thus destroying the metre. 
n. iL 203. them. Capell is here followed. The folio has 'em. 
n. ii. 207. treasure. Treature in the folio, 
m. L 51. moUen. So the last folio. The first has mmdten. 
m. i. 55-6. dave. Unto. The comma was supplied by Steevens; there 

is none in the old editions, leaving the passage obscure. 
in. ii. 79-80. For . . . life. One line in the old editions, 
m. iii. 5. Owe. This correct reading bin the last three folios; the first 

has Owes. 
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11. iii. 11. Thrir* gitv him oifr! TTlia passage reads. Thrii-e, i 

Aim (WIT in the folio siuJ hu been variously inleqtreled. The nad- 

ing ID tlie tnct is that of Knight, who has. however, a colon afirr oi«t. 

I. iv. e-i. Luciiu?. . . money. Prose in tbr folios. UereasCa[«lL 

'., iv. S. Whal, da. Commit supplied by Capell : none in the fcJioai but 

obviously neceasaiy. 

ni. iv. 1*-16. I ffor . . . lHOf. I'rosc in tfic folios, 

111. V. 60. brralke. Misprinted brraUi in all the folios. 

HI. V. 1 06. lam. SoCiipcU: the folio. Cm. 

III. vi. ID. hfrt'3. So the last foho. The first two have keartii 
third, litart. 

Vi. i. e. girdlrA. So Itowe. The folios. girSe: 

IV. i, IS. ton. The foho lins Ih- '■^iiliar misprint Stmt. 
IV. iii. 14. pattim. Howe's read tA the FaMour of the first folio and 

the palter of the others. 
IV. iii. 13. (am. So the last two folios. The first has Itaue, a nmnifert 

misprint. 
IV. iii. IS. The folios have  question mark after the second dan*, ei 

deotly out of place there. 
IV. iii. 83. Jang. So Johnson, Spelled pkang in the old copies. 
IV. iii. 40. The folios have a full stop lii^tween al and t/i if. 
IV. iii. «. piited. Pope's correction of the puttei in the folio. 
IV. iiL 87. lub-fait. Thus Theobald for the Fh6/(u( of the folios. 
IV. iii- 185. doth. The folios read do. Capell is here followed. 
IV. iii. 186. the kuman. So Rowc. The folios have the hununu. i 

V. iv. 75. 
IV. iii. 244. All the folios have > colon between OuUivet aad ineertaai. 

Itowe leaves it out and thus makes the passage intelligible. 
IV. iii. iSS. commartd. The folio has commaruTd, which evident nu»- 

print was copied by the other folios and corrected by Rowe- 
IV. iii. 510. Ay. f in the foh'os. 

rV. iii. 311. Hum'da. In the folios this contraction is th'hadd. 
IV. iii. 34&-at. If . . . heatlM. This passage is arranged as verse in 

the old copies. The prose arrangement is Pi^ic's. 
IV. iii. 87e. twoon. So Pope, moond in the first two folios. 
IV. iii. 38!. son and tire. This is Rowe's ingenious conjecture. The 

folios read *un and fin. 
IV. iii. 3M. to ... to. (oo ... too in the old copies. Rowe maku 

the change. 
IV. iii. 4S5. tu; not. There is no stop between the two wofds in the 

foUos. Rowe suggests a comma. 
rV. iii. 461. yond. So the last foho; all the others, yon'd. 

IV. iii. 688. Havt. Following Itowe. The folios read H'ai. 

V. i. !3. Prominng. The first folio has a comma after this woid; evi- 

dently it is out of place and must be emitted. 
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V. i. 68. go naked, men. The folios corrupt the .line by putting the 

comma after po. Theobald placed it as in this text. 
V. i. 71. traveWd. So the last two folios. The first two have travaWd, 
V. i. 72. men. The folio misprints it man. 
V. i. 77. Ye*re and Ye've. In the folios, Y^are and Y'haue. 
V. i. 108. apart. So the last two folios. The others, a part. 
V. i. 118. ye came, etc. So the later folios. The first luis jfou came, etc. 
V. i. 132. comfarfd. Thus Pope corrects the comforts of the first 

folio. 
V. i. 148. tense, since in the old copies. 
V. i. 183. reverenSsl. The folio has reuerends. 
V. i. 198. wreck. Spelled wracke in the early folios. 
V. i. 201. throes. So the last folio. The others, Ihroujes. 
V. i. 221. sour. Is fours in the two earlier folios, four in the two later 

ones. Rowe corrects the obvious misprint 
V. iii. 2. Who's. So the last two folios. The first misprints whose. 
V. iv. 24. ffriefs. This is Theobald's reading for the greefe of the first 

two folios. The other folios have grief. 
V. iv. 44. aU together. So the later folios. The first has altogether. 
V. iv. 73. gait. So Theobald. The folios have gate, undoubtedly a 

misprint. 



Variations from White's Text: — 



I. 
I. 
I. 



6. bounty. White read beauty. 
22. idly. White, idldy. 
. 57-8. The parentheses have been omitted, and a conmia inserted 

after quality. 
. 74. The semicolon after frame has been changed to a comma; also 

after strides, I. 85, and after cotoardice. III. v. 16. 
. 84. Some . . . value. Parentheses have been omitted, and a 

conmia inserted after value. 
. 106. must need. White read most needs. 
. 128. The dashes have been omitted after fair and bride and in 

ii. 122 after iasUt 
. 164. penciTd has been changed to peneHTd, and omit'st, 1. 266, to 

omitest. 
. 178. Wdl mocied. Set in White as part of 1. 177. 
I. ii. White's stage direction and other Senators. The ether is omitted. 
I. ii. 26. you *ve has been changed to ye 've. 

1. ii. 40. eat. Howe's reading is substituted for the eats of the folio. 
I. ii. 47. The word and before pledges has been deleted. 
I. ii. 60. Commas after equals and odds have been changed to semi- 
colons. 
I. ii. 63-8. A comma after man has been omitted, and semicolons have 
been changed to commas after bond, weeping, a'deepmg, and freedom. 



I. 

I. 

I. 
I. 

I. 

I. 
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I. ii. 187. Ihem bu been changed to 'rm. 

I. ii. 140. Iriendf' (or frinuTi. 

I. ii 144. Stoec direction. »h<nr has been cbangrd to ffc^ip. 

I. ii. 151. faith. An apostrophe hu be<TD deleted. Abo HI. i. 10. 

I. ii. 153-4. Laditt . . . j/ouTKiiti. While set as rerae. ending L ISS 

nith baiufufl. 
1. ii. IGti-T. Our korin I . . . frimd*. Set in White as a abort line of 

verse, poasibly through lainter's error. 
1. ii. 177. / . . . honor. I'lrt of 1. 176 in White. 
I. ii. i05. evm luu been chun^ to e'en. 
.. ii. ill-in). And now . . . to iMbonw. These prose lines were set 

as verse ia White's text. 
I. ii. iSO. Ay . . . lord. In While as part of a line of vene begLaning 

with Lie. 
1. ii. 241. I'd ho-i been chHiifKd to / taotdd. 
B. ii. S9. tnJnm't. While hj^phened. 
n. ii. 146. A dash is supplied after time. 
U. ii. 199-iOO. Of . . . hearing. The psreotbeses have been deleted 

and a cotoma inserted after hearing. 
n. ii. e^. ThentinmaafterKniJiditMischangedtoHperiod. Pr'ytHtt. 

White. ■Ff-ythee. 
m. i. 21. "TiDlJiing doubling." While die) not have quotation marks. 
HI. iii. 13. Ill hat has been changed lo Hat. and / am to I'm. 
HI. iii. 21. amongtl luu been changed to 'numgM. 
m. lit. 8i. rd. While r*«d f Aorf. 
III. iii. 33. He had has been changed to Had. 
m. iv. 58. If . . . teroe. In White as part of a line of vene, beginning 

with Ay, btit. I' it . . . you. White read as part of a line of verse 

ending with JlTuit<M. 
m. v. i. Tkt. White read as part of the [sevioui line. Retting both 

lines as prose. 

III. v. 17. An . .  fault. Pareutfaeaei have been deleted utd a cwnma 
has been inserted after faidl. 

m. V. 38. tfi/ White had an iaterrogation mark, [nobabl; a printer's 

m. V. 76. Hard . . . v/ar. In White ai separate line. So^ L 0C 
call . . . Ttmetnbrancei. 

IV. ii. 43. blett'd has been changed to blttl, and aceurt'd to occurif. 
IV. iii. 7. The parentheses befwe To and after riegt are omitted, and a 

comma is placed after tiegt. 
IV. iii. 74. dok for da'd. "the apcatrophe omitted also in other in- 
stances: IV. iii. 337. Doit for Do'M ; TV. iii £93, lieil for V^,- IV. 
iii. 913, Jw^tnctf for Mov'tt,- IV.iu.46I. yond for jfotuT; IV. iii. 476, 
dod tor do'tt; IV. iii. 638. Um( for tUt^d; V. iv. 10, Trtmtformtd 
for TTantfom'd. 



Supplementary Notes 



IV. iS. 310. my u substituted for thy. 

IV. m. 406. Tbe comma after him has been changed to a semkolon. 

IV. iii. 442. Jtofn for Helen. 

IV. iii. 533. den^d for dmy'rf. 

V. i. 77. y^'re aud Ye've foi fou'tv and you have. Also Fe'ra [ot 

yau'n in 1. 76. 
V. i. 83. Ihou'rt for Ami art. 
V. i. 84. Em for Even. 
V. i. 00. BeiMch. White had an apostiophe. 
V. i. 116. oUAtmiM for aUhymiil. 

V. i. 161. The parentheses enckiUDg Aine and ouri are omitted, and 

commas substituted. 

Commas have been deleted in the following places: I. i. 09, after 

Timon; I. ii. 41, after me; 141, after thoie; lU. t. 04-S, alter ba, 

bate, tue; IV. iii. 408, after monument. 

Commas have been inserted as fallows: I. i. 41, after btuche*; \. ii. 

IDS, after joy; IV. i. 7, after indant. 
llie bracketed indications of tbe divisions into scenes in Act V. as 
MftWnp mwk*! them are '^""ftt^ from this edition. 
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